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Jones, Judd, Miller, Phillips, Reed, 
Schmidt, Smyser, and Stout are found 
in both lists. The others are, for the 
most part, different. 

This of course does not mean that sev- 
eral other individuals have not been reg- 
ularly in attendance at the annual meet- 
ings. It denotes, though, that the leader- 
ship in the Association is shifting con- 
stantly. 


DEAN EDMONSON 


Members of the North Central Asso- 
ciation will be pleased to know that at 
a meeting of the Board of Regents of 
the University of Michigan, held January 
21, our genial secretary, J. B. Edmon- 
son, was made dean of the School of 
Education. Hail and congratulations! 


THE REVISED CONSTITUTION 

For the sake of reference, the new 
constitution adopted March 15, 1928, 
is re-printed in this issue. It will be 


recalled by those present last year that , 


quite a parliamentary tangle resulted at 
the time the proposed constitution was 
up for consideration. 
who felt that the Association either did 
not know its own mind or else was very 
obscure in expressing it. 


EDITORIAL BOARD MEETING 


Notice is herewith given that there 
will be an important meeting of the 
Quarterly Editorial Board on Tuesday, 
March 12, at four o’clock sharp. It is 
highly important that all members of the 
Board shall be present. 


A NEW ASSOCIATION 
It looks now as if a new association of 
colleges and secondary schools is about to 
be formed. This will, according to pro- 


There are those# 


posals, be called the Western Associa- 
tion. For the present it is likely to em- 
brace the schools and colleges of Califor- 
nia only, but may extend its range to in- 
clude other neighboring states as well. 
A committee appointed by State Super- 
intendent Cooper is working out details, 
with the expectation of making recom- 
mendations at the time of the next Cali- 
fornia High School Principals’ Associa- 
tion in March. 


“DEBUNKING” THE MASTER'S 
DEGREE 


On the special request of the Commit- 
tee on the Professional Training of High 
School Teachers and by consent of Dean 
Slichter, we are reprinting in this issue 
Dean Slichter’s article entitled, “De- 
bunking’ the Master’s Degree. This 
address was first published in the Pro- 
ceedings and Addresses of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Professor Judd, Chairman of the 
North Central Association’s Committee 
of Federal Aid for a school survey, sub- 
mits the following statements: 

The House of Representatives and the 
Senate have both acted favorably on the 
appropriation which the North Central 
Association asked Congress to make for 
a study of secondary schools and their 
relations to colleges. The appropriation 
for the first year is $50,000. The ap- 
propriations for the second and_ third 
years will be $100,000 and $75,000, 
making an aggregate of $225,000. The 
form of the action is as follows: 

“Tor all expenses, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, purchase and rental of equip- 


i, 
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ment, purchase of supplies, traveling ex- 
penses, printing, and all other incidental 
expenses not included in the foregoing, 
to enable the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the Bureau of Education, at a 
total cost of not to exceed $225,000, to 
make a study of the organization, admin- 
istration, financing, and work of secon- 
dary schools and of their articulation 
_ with elementary and higher education, 
$50,000: Provided, That specialists and 
experts for temporary service in this in- 
vestigation may be employed at rates to 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
to correspond to those established by the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
and without reference to the Civil Ser- 
vice Act of January 16, 1883.” 

The North Central Association se- 
cured the cordial co-operation of the 
other regional associations, of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and of the 
National Education Association in sup- 
port of its request. The favorable action 
of Congress is due in very large measure 
to the Secretary of the Interior, the Hon. 
Roy O. West, Ex-Commissioner John J. 
Tigert, Representative Louis C. Cramton 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and General H. M. Lord, Director 
of the Budget. 


/ AN OPEN LETTER 


Secretary Edmonson submits the fol- 
owing as an open letter to High School 
Principals : 


| Your attention is called to the fol- 
re requirements of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Second- 
aty Schools: 


Standard 7—Preparation of Teachers. 
All schools accredited by the Associa- 
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tion shall maintain the following stand- 
ards respecting teachers : 

(a) The minimum attainments of a 
teacher of any academic subject, and of 
the supervisors of teachers of such sub- 
jects, shall be equivalent to graduation 
from a college belonging to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Such requirements 
shall not be construed as retroactive. 

In view of the foregoing regulation, 
employing authorities are urged to con- 
sult the list of approved colleges as given 
in the issue of June, 1928, of the North 
Central Association Quarterly. When 
in doubt as to the standing of any col- 
lege not on the list, employing authorities 
are urged to refuse contracts until the 
chairman of the state committee declares 
that the college in question has a standing 
“equivalent” to a North Central school. 

(b) The minimum professional train- 
ing of a teacher of any academic subject, 
and the supervisors of teachers of such 
subjects, shall be fifteen semester hours 
in education. This requirement shall not 
be construed as retroactive. 

In order to protect your school against 
a violation of this standard, you are 
urged to require teachers to submit evi- 
dence in writing that the requirement 
of fifteen hours in education is fully 
satisfied. It is the general policy of the 
Association to refuse to count as educa- 
tion any courses that are not listed as 
educational courses in the school or col- 
lege from which the teacher received a 
degree. For further information con- 
cerning the interpretation of this stand- 
ard, please address the chairman of your 
state committee. 

This communication is issued at this 
time in order to decrease the number of 
violations that occur of the standards of 
the association. 


. 
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Nominations for 1929-1930 


The Nominating Committee, appointed 
by President W. I. Early, submits the 
following report. 


REPORT. OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
1929-30 


P. Morgan, Western 
College, Macomb, 


President: W. 
State Teachers 
Illinois 

Ist Vice-President: H. G. Hotz, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas 

2nd Vice-President: E. W. Montgomery, 
Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Members of the Executive Committee: 
1. Merle Prunty, High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 
2. Thomas W. Gosling, Public Schools, 
Akron, Ohio 


Respectfully submitted, 


MILO H. STUART, Chairman 
Principal, Technical High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


JOHN P. EVERETT 
Professor, Western State Teach- 
ers College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


LYMAN FORT 
Principal, Mitchell High School 
Mitchell, South Dakota . 


A. A. REED 
Professor, University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


J SCHOUSE 
Dean, Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 


ae 


ae if 
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The Official Roster of the Association 


Article IV of the Constitution of the 
Association provides: 

“The officers of the Association shall 
be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. Jee 

“There shall be an Executive Com- 
mittee, a Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education, a Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools, a Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula, constituted as 
hereinafter defined.” 

The membership of these several com- 
mittees, together with their officers, is 
given below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
1928-1929 


W. I. Early, President, Washington 
High School, Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota. 

W. E. Smyser, Ist Vice-Pres., Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

L. W. Webb, 2nd Vice-Pres., North- 
western University, Evanston, Illnois. 

J. B. Edmonson, Secretary, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

E. H. K. McComb, Treasurer, Emmer- 
ich Manual Training High School, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
1928- 1929 


W. W. Boyd, Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio. 
*Thomas M. Deam, Asst. Supt. of 


Schools, Joliet, Illinois. 
H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 


1Supersedes L. W. Smith, now Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Berkeley, California. 


M. E. Haggerty, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

F. C. Landsittel, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

W. P. Morgan, Western State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois. 

C. H. Perrine, Lake View High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Merle Prunty, Central High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

And 

The President, the Secretary and the 

Treasurer, Ex-officio. 


COMMISSIONS OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION 


A. Commission on Secondary Schools 


OFFICERS 
Chairman—F, C. Landsittel, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Secretary—C. C. Brown, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


Mempsers 1928-1929 
Arizona 
*University, J. W. Clarson, Jr., Tucson. 
State Department, C. O. Case, Phoenix. 
High School, O. W. Patterson, Tucson. 


Arkansas 
University, H. G. Hotz, Fayetteville. 
*State Department, M. R. Owens, Little 
Rock, 
High School, J. A. Larson, Little Rock. 
Advisory Member, Supt. Ury McKenzie, 
Hot Springs. 


*Names starred are those of the chairmen of 
the several state committees. All correspon- 
dence respecting North Central Association sec- 
ondary school matters should be addressed to 
these chairmen. 
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Colorado 
*University, Charles C. Brown, Boulder. 


High School, E. L. Brown, Denver. 
Illinois 
*University, A. W. Clevenger, Urbana. 
State Department, J. C. Hanna, Spring- 
field. 
High School, C. H. Kingman, Ottawa. 
Indiana 
*University, Carl G. F. Franzen, Bloom- 
ington. Vice, Hubert G. Childs, de- 
ceased. 
State Department, Virgil Stinebaugh, 
Indianapolis. 
High School, E. H. K. McComb, In- 
dianapolis. 
Advisory Member, Supt. A. E. Highley, 
Lafayette. 
lowa 
*State Board of Education, W. H. Gem- 
mill, Des Moines. 
State Department, Miss Agnes Samuel- 
son, Des Moines. 
High School, James Rae, Mason City. 
Advisory Member, Supt. Wm. F. Shir- 
ley, Marshalltown. 
Kansas 
University, W. H. Johnson, Lawrence. 
*State Department, J. E. Edgerton, To- 
peka. 
High School, Willard N. Van _ Slyck, 
Salina. 
Advisory Member, Supt. J. F. Hughes, 
El Dorado. 
Michigan 
*University, J. B. Edmonson, Ann Ar- 
bor. 
State Department, C. L. Goodrich, Lan- 
sing. 
High School, E. L. Miller, Detroit. 
Advisory Member, Supt. L. A. Butler, 
Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota 
University, C. W. Boardman, Minneapo- 
lis. 


*State Department, E. M. Phillips, St. 
Paul. 

High School, C. Willard Cross, Fari- 
bault. 

Missouri 

*University, J. D. Elliff, Columbia. 

State Department, O. G. Sanford, Jef- 
ferson City. 

High School, H. E. Blaine, Joplin. 

Advisory Member, Supt. L. E. Zeigler, 
Maryville. 

Montana 

University, Freeman Daughters, Mis- 
soula. 

*State Department, W. 
Helena. 

High School, Geo. A. Ketcham, Mis- 
soula. 

Advisory Member, Supt. I. B. Collins, 
Roundup. 


E. Stegner, 


Nebraska 
*University, A. A. Reed, Lincoln. 


State Department, G. W. Rosenlof, Lin- 
coln. 

High School, L. C. Wicks, Fremont. 

Advisory Member, Supt. M. C. Lefler, 
Lincoln. 


New Mexico 
University, B. F. Haught, Albuquerque. 


*State Department, Clara D. True, San- 
ta Fe. 

High School, R. E. Marshall, Clovis. 

Advisory Member, Supt. John Milne, 
Albuquerque. 

North Dakota 

University, C. C. Schmidt, Grand Forks. 

*State Department, John A. Page, Bis- 
marck. 

High School, P. H. Lehman, Grand 
Forks. 

Advisory Member, Supt. G. W. Hanna, 
Valley City. 

Ohio 
University, F. C. Landsittel, Columbus. 
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*State Department, T. Howard Winters, 
Columbus. 
High School, E. E. Morley, Cleveland 
Heights. 
Advisory Member, Supt. B. O. Skinner, 
Marietta. 
Oklahoma 
University, Roy Gittinger, Norman. 
*State Department, Geo. C. Wells, Okla- 
homa City. 
High School, Eli Foster, Bartlesville. 
Advisory Member, C. K. Reiff, Mus- 
kogee. 
South Dakota 
*University, H. .W. Frankenfeld, Ver- 
million. 
‘State Department, None 
High School, W. I. Early, Sioux Falls. 
Advisory Member, Supt. J. C. Lindsey, 
Mitchell. 
West Virginia 
*University, J. N. Deahl, Morgantown. 
State Department, R. E. Langfitt, Char- 
lestown. 
High School, W. E. Buckey, Fairmont. 
Advisory Member, Supt. C. L. Wright, 
Huntington. 


Wisconsin 
*University, Thomas Lloyd-Jones, Madi- 
son. 
State Department, J. T. Giles, Madison. 
High School, G. J. Balzer, Milwaukee. 
Advisory Member, Supt. John F. Wad- 
dell, South Milwaukee. 


Wyoming 

*University, C. R. Maxwell, Laramie. 

State Department, Miss Georgine Er- 
landson, Cheyenne. 

High School, J. J. Marshall, Sheridan. 

Class of 1929 

C. W. Gethmann, Central High School, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

L. A. Lowther, Public Schools, Emporia, 
Kansas. 
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R. B. Mertz, High School, Trinidad, 
Colorado. 

T. W. Gosling, Superintendent of 
Schools, Akron, Ohio, 

A. M. Hitch, Kemper Military School, 
Booneville, Missouri. 

C. L. Robertson, Public Schools, James- 
town, North Dakota. 


Class of 1930 
Ira Smith, University of Michigan, Ann 


Arbor, Michigan. 

M. H. Stuart, Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

L. N. McWhorter, Asst. Superintendent, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

F. D. McElroy, School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. E. McVey, High School, Harvey, !- 
linois. 

W. C. Reavis, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Class of 193] 
IF. L. Hunt, Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Indiana. 
O. L. Nixon, East High School, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. 
H. T. Steeper, West High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Ss, Hy Lyttle, Eastern 
Saginaw, Michigan. 
A. L. Spohn, High School, Hammond, 

Indiana. 
H. G. Blue, Colorado State 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 


High School, 


Teachers 


B. Commission on _ Insiitutions of 
Higher Education 


OFFICERS 
Chairman—H. M. Gage, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Vice-Chairman—C. S. Boucher, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Secretary—George F. Zook, University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


Coe College, 
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CoLLEGE MEMBERS 


Class of 1929 


C. H. Judd, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

J. R. Effinger, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

G. F. Zook, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Joseph Reiner, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, Ilinois. 

W. W. Boyd, Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio. 

F. E. Mossman, Morningside College, 
Sioux City, lowa. 

W. P. McKee, Frances Shimer School, 
Mount Carroll, Illinois. 

E. L. Hendricks, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri. 

K. C. Babcock, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

Ames ochwitalla, St. Lous . Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Class of 1930 


D. M. Edwards, Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

D. J. Cowling, Carleton College, North- 
field, Minnesota. 

Mary A. Malloy, College of St. Teresa, 
Winona, Minnesota. 

E. C. Elliott, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

C. S. Boucher, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Cloyd ‘Goodnight, Bethany College, Beth- 
any, West Virginia. 

John Nollen, Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Towa. 

Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

J. M. Wood, Stephens Junior College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


J. L. Seaton, Albion College, Albion, 
Michigan. 


Class of 1931 


H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 

J. P. Everett, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

W. E. Smyser, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio. 

C. H. Rammelkamp, Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 

C. W. Hunt, Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. M. Hughes, Iowa State 
Ames, Iowa. 

W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois. 

G. N. Carman, Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

M. E. Penney, James Millikin Univer- 
sity, Decatur, Illinois. 

A. H. Upham, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


College, 


SECONDARY SCHOOL MEMBERS 


Class of 1929 

L. M. Fort, High School, Mitchell, South 
Dakota. 

E. A. Spaulding, High School, Gary, In- 
diana. 

J. W. Studebaker, Public Schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

E. D. Lyon, Withrow High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

H. B. Loomis, Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

J. L. Shouse, Westport High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Class of 1930 
John Craig, High School, Muskegon, 
Michigan. 
Samuel Horine, High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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jJ.. F. Wellemeyer, Wyandotte. High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Paul W. Harnley, High School, Grand 
Island, Nebraska. 

J. W. Richards, Lake Forest Academy, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 


_T. J. McCormack, High School, LaSalle, 


Illinois. 


Class of 1931 


George Buck, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

M. R. McDaniel, Oak Park High School, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 

H. H. Holt, St. John’s Military Acad- 
emy, Delafield, Wisconsin. 


_ J. A. Painter, Steele High School, Day- 


ton, Ohio. 

Merle Prunty, Tulsa High School, Tul- 
sa, Oklahoma. 

W. W. Borden, Superintendent of 
Schools, South Bend, Indiana. 


C. Commission on Unit Courses 


and Curricula 
OFFICERS 


Chairman—Thomas M. Deam, Assistant 
Superintendent of Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College, Jol- 
iet, Illinois. 

Secretary—Will French, Principal of 
High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


CoLLEGE MEMBERS 


Class of 1929 


H. L. Smith, Dean of College of Educa- 
tion, University of Indiana, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

C. E. Chadsey, Dean of College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

John E. Foster, Dean of Men, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 
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L. A. Pechstein, Dean of Education, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Class of 1930 


Earl Huddleson, Professor of Educa- 
tion. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

J. E. Stout, Dean of School of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

W. L. Uhl, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
caton, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

L. V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Class of 193] 


C. O. Davis, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

J. A. Clement, Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IInois. 

R. M. Tryon, Professor of Teaching of 
History, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

L. W. Webb, Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


SECONDARY ScHOooL MEMBERS 


Class of 1929 


H. H. Ryan, Principal of University 
High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
H. V. Church, Principal, J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois, 
"H, L. Miller, Principal, University 
High School, Madison, Wisconsin. 

C. H. Perrine, Principal, Lake View 

High School, Chicago, Illinois. 


1Deceased. 
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Class of 1930 
E. H. Kemper McComb, Principal, Em- 
merich M. T. H. S., Indianapolis, In- 


diana. 


Wm. Frnch, Principal of High School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. © 


Wm. Prakken, Principal of High School, 
Highland Park, Michigan. 

W. J. S. Bryan, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of High School, St. Louis, Mis- 


souri. 


Class of 1931 


Thomas M. Deam, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of High School and Junior 
College, Joliet, Hlinois. 

1L. W. Smith, Superintendent of High 
School and Junior College, Joliet, [h- 
nois. 

G. W. Willett, Principal of High School, 
LaGrange, Illinois. 

R. C. Woellner, Principal of High 
School, University High School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. _ 


1Now Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, 
California. 
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Constitution 


(Revised and Adopted March 15, 1928) 


Note: At the 1928 meeting of the As- 
sociation the Executive Committee sub- 
mitted a proposed revision of the con- 
stitution. In submitting its report the 
Executive Committee called attention to 
certain weaknesses in the old constitu- 
tion, part of which were as follows: 

1. There was no provision covering 
the expenditure of the funds of the As- 
sociation. 

2. The powers of the Executive Com- 
mittee were not sufficiently well defined 
to avoid misunderstandings. 

3. The provision for the election of 
four new members of the Executive 
Committee for a term of one year did 
not make for a desirable degree of per- 
manency in the membership of that com- 
mittee. 

The draft as formulated by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee was approved by the 
Association with one amendment. The 
adopted constitution is therefore as fol- 
lows: 


CONSTITUTION 


IMRAEITCIAD, Ul 
NAME 
The name of this Association shall 
be the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 
The object of the Association shall be 
to establish closer relations between the 


secondary schools and the institutions of 
higher education within the North Cen- 
tral States and such other territory as 
the Association may recognize. 

All decisions of the Association bear- 
ing on the policy and management of 
secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education are understood to be 
advisory in their character. 


ARTICLE IIT 
MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. The membership of the 
Association shall consist of three classes: 
First, secondary schools and institutions 
of higher education; second, officers of 
the Association and members of the 
Commissions ; and third, honorary mem- 
bers. 

Section 2. Any secondary school or 
institution of higher education which 
has been approved by the Association 
shall be admitted to membership on the 
payment of the annual dues. Such mem- 
bership shall cease, if, at any time, the 
secondary school or institution of higher 
education is dropped from the approved 
list of the Association or if the annual 
dues are more than one year in arrears. 

Section 3. Honorary members shall 
be elected on the nomination of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and confirmation by 
a two-thirds vote of all the members 
present and voting at any regular meet- 
ing. All persons holding individual mem- 
bership prior to the annual meeting, 
March 20 and 21, 1925, shall thereafter 
be honorary members. 


| 
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Section 4. All individuals holding 
membership on Commissions of the As- 
sociation or serving as elected officers 
of the Association shall be members of 
the Association with full powers except 
as limited by Section 5 of Article III. 

Section 5. Any person engaged in 
the work of teaching or administration 
in a secondary school or institution of 
higher education which holds member- 
ship in the Association shall have the 
right to attend meetings and participate 
in the activities of the Association; but 
a secondary school or institution of high- 
er education holding membership shall 
have only one vote on any question be- 
fore the Association, such vote to be cast 
by the executive head of the secondary 
school or institution of higher education 
or by some person designated by him in 
credentials addressed to the Secretary. 

Section 6. Honorary members shall 
receive the publication of the Associa- 


“ tion and have all the privileges of mem- 


bership in the Association except voting, 
provided that this clause shall not impair 
the right to vote of those persons who 
were honorary members of the Associa- 
tion prior to March 1, 1928. 

Section 7. Honorary members, offi- 
cers of the Association, and members of 
the Commissions shall not be required 
to pay dues, as hereinafter defined. 


ARTICLE 1V 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation shall be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 
The President and two Vice-Presidents 
shall be elected at the annual meeting 
of the Association for a single term of 
one year or until their successors are 
elected. The Secretary and the Treas- 
urer shall be appointed by the Execu- 


tive Committee and shall serve without 
compensation. 

Section 2. There shall be an Execu- 
tive Committee, a Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education, a Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools, a Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Curricula, con- 
stituted as hereinafter defined. 

Section 3. The Executive Committee 
of the Association shall consist of the 
President, the President of the next pre- 
ceding year, the Secretary, the Treas- 
urer, four additional members two of 
whom shall be elected each year by the 
Association for a term of two years, and 
the chairman of each of the Commis- 
sions provided for in Section 2. (Two 
of the four members of the Executive 
Committee elected in 1928 shall be select- 
ed for the term of one year.) The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall receive and re- 
port the list of members. It shall re- 
ceive the approved lists prepared by the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education and the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools, shall pass on these lists, 
and shall cause them to be published. The 
Executive Committee shall have final 
authority to hear and determine appeals, 
if any, against the findings of these Com- 
missions in the approval of schools. It 
shall nominate members of the various 
Commissions as hereinafter provided 
subject to election by the Association. 
It shall fix the time and place of meet- 
ings not otherwise provided for; shall 
prepare the program for the. annual 
meeting; shall provide for the publica- 
tion of reports and proceedings; shall 
fill vacancies in the list of officers, and 
shall transact any necessary business 
when the Association is not in session. 

The Executive Committee shall have 
the power to authorize and approve all 
expenditures of funds and each Commis- 
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sion shall submit to it a budget of pro- 
posed expenditures. The Executive 
Committee shall submit a detailed report 
of income and expenditures at each an- 
nual meeting. This report of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be referred to an 
auditing committee appointed by the 
President. 

All the acts of the Betitive Commit- 
tee shall be subject to revision by the 
Association except where the Executive 
Committee has been given final author- 
ity. 

Section 4. The Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education shall con- 
sist of forty-eight persons representing 
the members of the Association, thirty 
from the institutions of higher educa- 
tion and eighteen from the secondary 
schools. These shall be elected for a 
period of three years, ten members of 
the first group, and six of the second 
to be elected annually. 

This Commission shall prepare a 
Statement of the standards to be met by 
institutions of higher education seeking 
the approval of the Association, which 
standards shall be submitted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to the Association for 
approval or rejection; shall receive and 
consider statements made by institutions 
within this territory seeking to be ap- 
_ proved by the Association; shall provide 
such inspections as it deems necessary ; 
shall prepare lists of institutions which 
conform to the standards prescribed ; and 
_ Shall submit lists to the Executive Com- 
mittee for final approval and publication. 
This Commission may, with the approval 
of the Executive Committee, grant an in- 
stitution of higher education the free- 
dom to waive certain standards in order 
that the institution may carry on an edu- 
cational experiment that the Commission 
has approved. 
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Section 5. The Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools shall consist of (a) the 
high school inspector or corresponding 
officer for the state university in each 
state within the territory of the Associa- 
tion ; or, in case there is no such officer, 
some member of its faculty designated 
by the state university ; (b) the inspector 
of high schools, if any, of the state de- 
partment of public instruction in each 
state within the territory of the Asso- 
ciation; (c) a principal of a secondary 
school accredited by the Association, to 
be elected by the Association on the nom- 
ination of the Executive Committee for 
a period of three years, one-third of the 
number to be elected each year; and (d) 
eighteen other persons to be elected by 
the Association on the nomination of the 
Executive Committee for a period of 
three years, one-third of the number to 
be elected each year. 

This Commission shall prepare a state- 
ment of the standards to be met by sec- 
ondary schools seeking approval by the 
Association, which standards shall be sub- 
mitted by the Executive Committee to’ 
the Association for approval or rejection. 
This Commission shall make such in- 
spection of schools as it deems necessary, 
shall prepare lists of the secondary 
schools within the territory of the Asso- 
ciation which conform to the standards 
prescribed, and shall submit these lists to 
the Executive Committee for final ap- 
proval and publication. This Commis- 
sion may, with the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, grant a secondary 
school the freedom to waive certain stan- 
dards for approval in order that the 
school may carry on an educational ex- 
periment that the Commission has ap- 
proved. 

Section 6. The Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula shall consist of 


aes all 
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twenty-four persons, twelve representing 
the institutions of higher education and 
twelve the secondary schools, members 
of the Association, four of each group 
to be elected annually for a period of 
three years on the nomination of the Ex- 
executive Committee. 

This Commission shall plan and carry 
forward research relating to unit courses 
of study in various subjects and the 
curriculum in all classes of secondary 
schools and institutions of higher edu- 
cation included within the Association. 

Section 7. The Commissions herein 
provided for shall elect their own offi- 
cers, one of whom shall be designated 
the chairman. 

Section 8. Prior to each annual meet- 
ing of the Association the President 
shall appoint a committee of five whose 
duty it shall be to nominate suitable per- 
sons for election to each office not other- 
wise provided by the Association. The 
announcement of these nominations shall 
be made at the first session of the As- 
sociation, but elections shall take place 
at a later session. Independent nomina- 
tions may be made upon petition by any 
ten members. 


ARTICLES) 


MEETINGS 


There shall be an annual meeting of 
the Association at such time and place 
as may be determined by the Association 


and such special meetings as the Asso- 
ciation or the Executive Committee may 
appoint. 


ARTICLE VI 
FEES 
To meet the expenses of the Associa- 
tion, an annual fee shall be paid by each 
member, the amount to be determined 
by the Association on the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 


ARA GIES Vail 
QUORUM 
At any meeting in accordance with 
provision of Article V, fifty voting mem- 
bers of the Association shall constitute 
a quorum. 


ARTICLE VIII 
AMENDMENTS 

This constitution may be amended by 
a three-fourths vote at any regular meet- 
ing, provided that a printed notice of 
the proposed amendments be sent to 
each member two weeks before said 
meeting. 


ARTICEE MEX 
PARLIAMENTARY RULES 

The rules contained in Robert’s Rules 
of Order Revised shall govern the meet- 
ings of the Association and of the Com- 
missions in all matters to which they are 
applicable, and in which they are not in- 
consistent with this Constitution or the 
rules of the several bodies involved: 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF 


The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


TUESDAY, WEDN ESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY 
MARCH 12, 13, 14, 15, 1929 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HEADQUARTERS AND MEETINGS, STEVENS Hore. 


GENERAL PROGRAM OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDING OFFICER—PRINCIPAL W. I. 
Earty, Wasuincton Hicu ScHOoL, 
Stoux Fatzs, SourH Dakota 


THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 2:00 P. M. 
Granp Batt Room 


PROGRAM IN CHARGE OF THE 
COMMISSION ON UNIT 
COURSES AND CURRICULA 


Chairman, Thos, M. Deam, Asst. Supt. 
of Joliet Township High School 
and Junior College, Joliet, Ilin- 
ois. 

Secretary, Will French, Principal of 

High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


1. A plan to Encourage and Recog- 


Stuart, Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
What Place Shall Observation of 
Teaching and Participation in 
Teaching Have in the Training of 
High School Teachers? Principal 
Will French, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
The Committee’s Report on Quali- 
tative and Quantitative Standards 
for Use in the Reorganization of 
Secondary School Curricula. Pro- 
fessor L. W. Webb, Northwestern 
University. 

The Point of View in the Devel- 
opment and Interpretation of Stan- 
dards for Use in the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary School Curri- 
cula. Dean John E. Stout, North- 
western University. 


nize Exceptional Teachers at 3:30 P. M.—Business Meeting 


Work in North Central Associa- 
tion Schools. Principal Milo H. 


Appointment of Committees. Pre- 
sident Early. 
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2. Report of Executive Committee. 
Secretary Edmonson. 


3. Report of the Treasurer. Mr. 
Mc Comb. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 6:00 P. M. 
Banquet 


NortH Batt Room, Stevens Hore 

(Tickets may be secured at the Secre- 

tary’s desk on the third floor of the 
Stevens Hotel.) 

1. Address. Principal W. I. Early, 
President of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

2. Greetings from Fraternal Dele- 
gates from Other Regional Stand- 
ardizing Agencies. 

3. Address. (Speaker 
nounced later.) 

8:30 P. M—Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 15, 9.00 A. M. 
Granp Batt Room 
PROGRAM IN, CHARGE, OF THE 
COMMISSION ON INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCA- 

TION. 

Chairman, President H. M. Gage, Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Vice-Chairman, Dean C. S. Boucher, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Secretary, President George F. Zook, 

University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
1. Report of the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education. 
President George F. Zook, Secre- 


to be an- 


tary. 
10:30 A. M.—Address. President 
George Norlin, University of 


Colorado, Boulder. 
11:30 A. M—Reports of Committees of 
the Association. 
1. Committee on Time and Place. 
2. Committee on Nominations. 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 15, 2:00 P. M. 


Granp Batt Room 


PROGRAM IN CHARGE OF THE 
COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS: 


Chairman, Professor F. C. Landsittel, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Secretary, Professor C. C. Brown 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 
1. Summary of Reports. Professor 
C. C. Brown, Secretary. 
2. Report of Business Transacted by 
the Commission. 
3. Progress Report on Special Study 
~ for 1929-1931. Dean C. R, Max- 
well, University of Wyoming. 
4. Guidance in Junior and Senior 
High School. Principal W. E. 
Mc Vey, Harvey High School and 
Junior College, Harvey, Illinois. 
3:30 P. M.—Address. William J. Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
4:30 P. M.—Miscellaneous Business. 


PROGRAMS OF COMMISSIONS 
OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The constitution of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of. Colleges and Secondary Schools 
provides for three standing committees called 
commissions, as follows: 

Commission on Institutions of Higher Ed- 
ucation, 

Commission on Secondary Schools, 

Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula. 


THE COMMISSION ON _ UNIT 
COURSES AND CURRICULA 
Chairman, Thos. M. Deam, Asst. 
Supt, of Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College, Joliet, 
Illinois. . 


Secretary, Will French, Principal of 
High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. | 
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WEDNESDAY, MAR. 13, 9:00 A. M. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOM NO. 1 


1? Reading of the Minutes. Secre- 


tary. 

2. A Review of the Work of the 
Commission. Chairman. 

3. Report of the Committee on 


Standards for Use in the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary School 
Curticula, Professors 1, W.- 
Webb, Northwestern University, 
chairman. 

4, Sub-Committee’s Report on Extra- 
Curricular Activities. Thomas 
M. Deam, Joliet, Illinois. 

5. Experiments in Quantitative 
Standards for Physics. Professor 
A. W. Hurd, University of Minne- 


sota. 

6. The Interpretation of North 
Central Association Standards. 
Dean John E. Stout, Northwestern 
University. 


7. Future Work of the Committee on 
Standards for Use in the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary School 
Curricula: General Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY, MAR. 13, 2:00 P. M. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOM NO. 1 


1. “Practice Teaching in the Colleges 
of the North Central Association”, 
George H. Colebank, Marshall Col- 
lege. Discussion of his article ap- 
pearing in December (1928) num- 
of the North Central Association 
Quarterly. 

2. Further Work of the Committee 
on Professional Training of Sec- 
ordary School Teachers. Princi- 
pal Will French, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 
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5. Statement of a Plan for Encourag- 
ing and Recognizing Exceptional 
Teachers at Work in North Cen- 
tral Schools. Principal Milo H. 
Stuart, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

4. Exchange Reports from Other 
Comunissions. 

5. Plans and Policies of the Commis- 
sion for the Immediate Future. 

6. Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 9:00 A. M. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOM NO. 2 
Applying the North Central Standards 
to the Reorganization of Secondary 
School Curricula. These reports appear- 
ed in the March, 1927, and the March, 


1928, numbers of the North Central 
Association Quarterly. 
i) Mathematics: ) \Protesson Hew 


Breslich, University of Chicago. 
2. Music. Clarence F. Dissinger, 
Lyons Township High School, La 
Grange, Illinois. 
3. English. Miss Lura Blackburn, 
Oak Park and River Forest Town- 


ship High School, Oak Park, 
Ilinois. 
4. Latin. Miss Olivia Pound, Lin- 


coln High School, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 
This Commission will present tts re- 
ports before the Association on Thurs- 
day afternoon. é 


THE COMMISSION ON _INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Chairman, President H. M. Gage, Coe 
College Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Vice-Chairman, Dean C. S. Boucher, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Secretary, President George F. Zook, 
University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 11, 8:00 P. M. 


1. Executive Session—Board of Re- 
view. 
Open only to those whose appli- 
cations for accrediting are being 


considered. 
President Gage, Dean Boucher, 
President Zook, Dean Effinger, 


Principal Buck, President Morgan. 
Reverend Dr. Cunningham. 
Consideration of applications for 
accrediting. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 9:00 A. M. 


WEST BALL ROOM 
1. Executive Session—Board of Re- 


view. 

2:00 P. M. 
1. Executive Session—Board of Re- 

view. 


2. Meetings of the Special Commit- 
tees of the Commission. 


8:00) Pa M-. 

If necessary an evening session of the 
Board of Review will be held for the 
consideration of cases of accrediting. 


WEDNESDAY, MAR. 13, 9:00 A. M. 
WEST BALL ROOM 


MEETING—Members of the Commis- 


sion. 

1. Roll Call. 

2. Outline of program and procedure. 
The Chairman. 

3. Report of the Secretary of the 
Commission. 

4. Reports of Special Committees of 
the Commission. 

(a) Committee on Accrediting Athle- 

tic Conferences. 

President H. M. Gage, Chairman. 

Committee on Evening and Exten- 

sion Education. 


(b) 


* 
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President George F. Zook, Chair- 
man. 

(c) Committee on Faculty Scholarship. 
President C. H. Rammelkamp, 
Illinois College, Chairman. 

(d) Committee on Financial Standards 
for Catholic Institutions. Presi- 
dent R. M. Hughes, Iowa State 
College, Chairman. 


WEDNESDAY, MAR. 13, 2:00 P. M. 
WEST BALL ROOM 


1) Roll Cail 

2. Reports of Special Committees of 
the Commission, continued. 

(e) Committee on Library Standards. 
Dean George A. Works, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chairman. 

(f£) Committee on Professional Train- 

Dean Wm. E. Smyser, 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Chair- 

man; Dean M. E. Haggerty, Uni- 

versity of Minnesota, Secretary. 

Committee on Reports of High 


ing, 


(g) 


Schools. Dean’ € S. ) Boucher) 
Chairman. 

(h) Committee on Revision of Stand- 
ards. 


(1) Committee on Teaching Load. Dr. 

Arthur L. Foley, Indiana Univer- 

sity, chairman. 

Report of the Board of Review. 

George F. Zook, Secretary. 

4. Recommendation to the Executive 
Committee of the Association of 
institutions to be accredited. 


ioe) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 9:00 P. M. 
NORTH BALL ROOM 


Roll Call. 

2. Address. Major John L. Griffith, 
Commissioner of the Intercollegi- 
ate Conference. 

3. Exchange report from the Com- 


eS 


mission on Secondary Schools, 
Professor F, C. Landsittel, Chair- 
man, 

4. Exchange Report from the Com- 
mission on Unit Courses and Cur- 
ricula. Thomas M. Deam, Chair- 
man. 

5. Election of Officers. 

This Commission will present its re- 

ports before the Association on Fr iday 

morning. 


THE COMMISSION ON SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman, Professor F. C. Landsittel, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Secretary, Professor C. C. Brown, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 


MONDAY, MARCH 11, 7:30 P. M. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOM NO. 4 


Preliminary session for informal dis- 
cussion of problems arising in connection 
with the administration of North Cen- 
tral Association standards in the various 
states. This conference will be of spec- 
ial interest and importance to the mem- 
bers of state committees and of the Com- 
mittee on Standards. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 9:00 A. M. 


SOUTH BALL ROOM 

1. Registration. 

2. Announcement of Committee As- 
signments. 

3. Announcements by the Secretary. 

4. Interpretative Report of the Com- 
mittee on Standards. 

5. Questions Relating to Interpreta- 
tion of Standards. 

6. Examination of High School Re- 
ports by the Reviewing Commit- 
tees. 


2:00 P. M—CONTINUATION OF 
THE WORK OF REVIEWING 
COMMITTEES. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAR. 13, 8:30 A. M. 
SOUTH BALL ROOM 

1. Completion of the Work of Re- 
viewing Committees. 
Reports of Committees. 
3. Report of the Secretary of the 

Commission. 

4. Election of Officers. 
Miscellaneous Business. 


on 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13 


2:00 P. M. 
SOUTH BALL ROOM 


1. Exchange Report from the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions. 
President H. M. Gage, Chairman. 

2. Exchange Report from the Com- 
mission on Unit Courses and Cur- 
ricula. Thomas M. Deam, Chair- 


man. 
3. The Chartering of Junior High 
Schools in Ohio. T. Howard 


Winters, Assistant State Director 
of Education of Ohio. 

4. General Discussion. 

5. The Changes Made in the Stand- 
ards for Accrediting Secondary 
Schools in the North Central As- 
sociation During the Past Twenty- 
Five Years. Professor C. O. 
Davis, University of Michigan. 

6. Miscellaneous Business. 

6:30 P. M.—Commission on Secondary 
Schools Dinner, followed by Thea- 
ter Parties. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 9:00 A. M. 
SOUTH BALL ROOM 

1, Summary of Special Investiga- 

tions of the Effects of the Size 

of Classes upon the Effectiveness 

of Instruction. Manley E. Irwin, 

Research Department, Detroit 
Public Schools. 


OF oneecise a ee 

versity of Minnesota High School. . 6. “Adjournme ce 

Professor Earl Hudelson, Univer- This Commuss on ‘will present us 
sity of Minnesota. ports before the Association on Frid 


General Discussion. afternoon. 2 


be i ; it aU . 
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“Debunking” the Master’s Degree’ 


DEAN CHARLES S. SLICHTER, University or WIscoNsIN 


The college and university catalogues 
of fifty years ago contained a statement 
that read about as follows: “The degree 
of Master of Arts will be conferred on 
Bachelors of three years’ standing who 
have sustained a good character, and fur- 
nish satisfactory proof of having pursued 
professional or other advanced studies. 
Application should in all cases be made to 
the President before Commencement, ac- 
companied by a fee of five dollars.” The 
good character required meant, in prac- 
tice, that the candidate had successfully 
kept out of jail, and the pursuit of pro- 
fessional or other advanced studies was 
taken as a matter of course. The real 
requirements were the lapse of time and 
the payment of five dollars. There is 
no record of a fee of five dollars “re- 
ceived by the President before Com- 
mencement” being returned to the can- 
didate with a refusal of a Master’s di- 
ploma. This was in the Victorian era. 
Then at the close of that era—in fact, 
during the “gay nineties’”—came a re- 
volution in the whole field of higher de- 
grees. The Master’s degree was rather 
abruptly changed to a degree “in course”’ 
instead of a degree “of course.” A year 
of resident study and a thesis or essay 
were quite generally set up as the new 
requirements. These standards 
were primarily the result of the growth 


new 


*This article is reprinted, by consent of the 
writer and on the special request of the N. 
C. A. Committee on the Professional Train- 
ing of Secondary School Teachers, from the 
Proceedings of the 29th Conference of the 
Association of American Universities. 


of graduate study at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Then came the twentieth cen- 
tury, the high-speed and the high-pres- 
sure age and the age of miracles. School 
and college officers began to offer finan- 
cial rewards to holders of Master’s de- 
grees. Largely because of this there was 
a hurry-up demand from candidates to 
short-circuit the route to the degree. 
There arose an expansion of correspon- 
dence courses, extension work, and sum- 
mer schools. The inventiveness and in- 
genuity of the academic world was too 
much devoted to the elaboration of de- 
vices for cutting corners and for the at- 
tainment of the degree and its financial 
reward without the pains and penalties 
of a full year of advanced work. Per- 
haps we have now reached the last stages 
of this development. It is the purpose of 
this brief paper to describe the situation 
as it now exists and then to open up a 
discussion of the way out. 

Note, to begin with, one of the inevit- 
able results of giving preferment or fin- 
ancial reward to the holder of a higher 
degree. Like many other mechanical de- . 
vices, it works two ways. Any teacher 
or school officer, who because of lack of 
personality or lack of intellectual vigor 
and ambition, cannot secure promotion on 
his personal merits, has now open to him 
a machine method of securing promotion. 
Instead of weak men being starved out of 
the profession, they now have at hand a 
direct-acting device for furthering their 
advancement. In this limited and sec- 
ondary way, we have done away with a 
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certain amount of natural selection. We 
make it possible, in part to perpetuate 
the weak in our schools and set up a 
method which permits promotions to be 
obtained mechanically, even by those 
colorless individuals who seek refuge 
in the teaching profession because they 
lack the courage and virility to face the 
chances and hardships of a business or 
professional career. 

I find that the Catholic University, 
Chicago, Johns Hopkins, North Carolina, 
Nebraska,: Ohio State, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Stanford, Virginia, and Yale 
are the only members of this Association 
that do not advertise short-cuts to the 
Master’s degree. All other institutions 
seem to maintain a dual standard—a high 
standard for students in residence during 
the academic year and a lower standard 
of residence for students making use of 
the summer session. For example: 


1. California states that two sessions 
or intersessions of six weeks equal one 
semester. 


2. Columbia University places four 
six-week summer sessions equal to one 
year. In Teachers College a thesis is 
required in all cases, and is required in 
practically all departments. Extension 
work may be credited. Final compre- 
hensive examinations are at the option 
of the department, but are nearly always 
a part of the requirement. 


3. Cornell University reckons four 
six-week sessions equal to one year, 
but students on the summer-session basis 
must continue absentia work under their 
major professor during the year follow- 
ing the summer session. 


4. At Harvard the equivalent of a 
year is five summer sessions of six weeks 
each. 
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5. Illinois counts four summer ses- 
sions of eight weeks taken within an in- 
terval of six years equal to one year. 


6. Indiana University counts two 
summer sessions of eight and one-half 
weeks equal to a semester, but provides 
that half of the work may be done in 
extension courses made of five hours of 
such work pursued for three semesters. 


7. Iowa recognizes three summer 
quarters or four six-week summer ses- 
sions together with six credits in pro- 
jected registration as equivalent to a 
year. 


8. Kansas calls three sessions of ten 
weeks one year and credits extension 
work to the amount of six hours. 


9. For students not holding a bac- 
calaureate degree from Michigan, four 
summer sessions of eight weeks each are 
equal to one year; for graduates of Mich- 


igan, the residence is three sum- 
mer sessions of eight weeks each. 
Only under very exceptional  cir- 


cumstances is work in absentia al- 
lowed. fi 


10. Minnesota accepts four summer 
sessions of six weeks and accepts no 
correspondence or absentia work. 


11. Missouri uses four summer ses- 
sions of eight weeks each to make a 
year, and accepts correspondence work, 
extension work, and substitutes in place 
of one summer session. 

12. Northwestern University equates 
three summer sessions of nine weeks each 
to the work of a year. 

13. At Washington University four 
summer sessions of six weeks each may 
constitute a year. 

14. Wisconson calls six six-week or 
four nine-week sessions equal to one 
year, and permits thesis in absentia in 
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the field of education. For many years 
an elaborate system of absentia work was 
maintained permitting students to secure 
a degree in three summer sessions of Six 
weeks each and three years of absentia 
work. This arrangement has just been 
discontinued. Credit is allowed, how- 
ever, for certain extension courses given 
by members of the graduate faculty in 
Milwaukee. 

It is obvious from the foregoing out- 
line of requirements for the Master’s 
degree that most of us are maintaining 
dual standards for that degree: First, a 
rigorous standard which sets up a mini- 
mum residence of two semesters or three 
quarters during the regular academic 
year where sessions are long and the 
number of students in lectures or in 
seminars are moderate, and then a sec- 
ond standard of residence for the short 
summer sessions, where time is brief and 
the size of classes is large and true grad- 
uate seminars impracticable. It is pos- 
sible, I am informed, to obtain a Master’s 
degree from one of our institutional 
members in four short summer sessions 
and never register in a class of less than 
two to five hundred. No instructor, un- 
der such a system, can receive any true 
impression of the ability or personality 
of the candidate or materially impress 
his students with the spirit of scholar- 
ship. We have been setting up a broad- 
casting or Chautauqua system and not 
an educational process. I am asking 
that we proceed to “debunk” such alleged 
graduate processes and standards before 
the public does it for us. 

I have described a situation that merits 
serious attention from this body. A rem- 
edy is not wholly dependent upon the 
initiative of the members of this Associa- 
tion. The schoolmen themselves are now 
quite alive to the situation, and there is 
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a growing tendency among college au- 
thorities and state and city superintend- 
ents and secondary school principals to 
appraise the various Master’s degrees at 
their true worth. A movement has al- 
ready started at several places to decline 
recognition to Master’s degrees obtained ~ 
in four six-week summer sessions. 
There is at present a surplus of candi- 
dates for teaching positions and the 
movement to discount second and third- 
rate degrees is likely to grow. It will 
prove to be embarrassing to holders of 
diplomas to find that they possess heavily 
depreciated paper, but such is bound to 
be the case—in fact, in some quarters 
this depreciation has already taken place. 

A few public-school administrators 
are already taking due account of this 
situation and have begun, as already 
stated, to make the necessary discrimina- 
tions. If the Catholic University, Chi- 
cago, North Carolina, Nebraska, Johns 
Hopkins, Ohio State, Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania, Stanford, Virginia, Yale, and 
a few others can pay in gold coin, why 
do others need to pay in doubtful paper 
currency? Why should we try to main- 
tain at par so many standards? 

Let me present the matter from an- 
other point of view. If we exclude from 
consideration those students who take a 
Master’s degree while on the way to the 
doctorate, the remaining candidates fall 
into three principal classes: First are the 
candidates for technical degrees in the 
various engineering fields. These de- 
grees are maintained almost universally 
at the very highest standards. Second 


‘are the candidates for a class of second 


degrees offered at the close of graduate 
study in the technical fields of business 
and administration. As far as I have 
been able to discover, these degrees are 
maintained on a very high level of at- 
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tainment. The third class of candidates 
is made up almost exclusively of those 
who expect to enter the teaching profes- 
sion or school administration. It is here 
that American universities have let the 
bars down and have facilitated the cut- 
ting of corners and the closing of short- 
circuits. We would be slow to admit 
that there is any higher profession than 
the profession of teaching, or that public 
welfare does not require us to see that 
the maximum possible training is given 
at any given level of the profession and 
that ample time and ample opportuni- 
ties for personal contacts with the gra- 
duate staff are unequivocally guaranteed. 
To defend and protect the teaching pro- 
fession we must not only test out the in- 
tellectual qualities of the candidates, but 
must also see to their technical equip- 
ment and be able to appraise their per- 
sonal and spiritual qualities. If this is 
to be done, then time and number of 
contacts must be emphasized just as much 
as we now emphasize the high-pressure 
forcing of schoolish information. Time 
and contacts—it is in these items that our 
summer sessions grievously fall below a 
proper level of the graduate process. It 
indicates the point at which we must be- 
gin to “debunk” the Master’s degree. 
Even as an example of high-pressure for- 
cing, the six-week summer session is 
hardly a success. To a person who is 
fully engaged during the rest of the year, 
the six weeks of intensive study is not 
necessarily a way of making progress—it 
may be merely a way of standing still, 
a way of not going backward, or, in 
other words, a way not of getting ahead, 
but merely a way of recovering lost 
ground. The important universities can- 
not make a success of low-level work. 
There are scores of state teachers’ col- 
leges Aow developing, and some of them 
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will soon confer Master’s degrees. A 
few are doing so now. We can be sure 
that these institutions will hardly be able 
to raise their standards above those of 
the older universities, although many of 
them may wish to do so. 

I propose for your consideration and 
discussion the following program that 
may aid in “debunking” the Master’s 
degree: 


1. Strict scrutiny of all candidates 
for admission to the graduate schools, 
especially those seeking admission to 
short summer sessions. This will re- 
quire the submission of credentials many 
weeks in advance of admission and no 
small amount of work on the part of 
graduate offices. Jt must be done. 


2. The requirement in all cases of 
not less than six summer sessions of six 
weeks, or four summer sessions of nine 
weeks, or three summer sessions of 
twelve weeks, as now required in at least 
eleven institutions in this Association. 

3. The change as rapidly as possible 
of the six-week sessions, to sessions of at 
least nine weeks. A six-week session 
does not permit the proper conduct of a 
graduate seminar and is too trivial to be 
of benefit to candidates for the doctorate. 
A session of nine or more weeks will 
permit valuable personal contacts in 
graduate classes. 

4. No university should credit any 
extension work given by another uni- 
versity. Only the university giving the 
extension courses should take the respon- 
sibility of crediting them toward a higher 
degree. 

5. No correspondence work of any 
sort should be recognized for graduate 
cerdit. Only two of our institutions, I 
believe, now do so. 


6. No absentia work of any sort 
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should be credited toward a Master’s de- 
gree. 

We cannot take too seriously the im- 
portance of the profession of teaching, 
if we are to take seriously the future of 
the American experiment in democracy. 
It is not alone the personnel in the score 
or more large universities that counts. 
More important to the welfare of the 
state is the personnel in the thousands 
of secondary schools of this country— 
the teachers whose duty to youth is “to 
declare the things of life as the dawn first 
glows with the coming day.” It is vital 
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that we lead to the staffs of our public 
and private schools of all grades the 
highest type of men and women—persons 
of ambition, scholarship, and _ sterling, 
virile character—and that we continually 
shunt away from this profession the 
weaklings we cannot trust with great du- 
ties. A part—perhaps a large part— 
of this responsibility leads back eventu- 
ally to the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The standards and attainments re- 
quired for the degree primarily sought 
by teachers is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence, 


? 
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The Triennial Reports of Accredited 
Higher Institutions 


(Report of the Secretary) 


By GEORGE F. ZOOK 


The regular triennial reports from the 
colleges, universities, junior colleges, and 
teacher-training institutions accredited 
by the Association were received prior to 
the 1928 meeting. Since that time the 
statistical data have been tabulated, and 
various supplementary tables have been 
drawn up in the Secretary’s office. 

Instead of attempting publication of 
the complete statistics, some of which 
are more or less a repetition of statis- 
tics published by other agencies, such 
as the U. S. Bureau of Education, an 
effort has been made to relate the infor- 
mation gathered to the standards of the 
Association, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the degree to which the various 
standards are being complied with by the 
institutional members. It is hoped that 
this manner of presentation will be of 
considerable value both to the Associa- 
tion and to the institutions concerned. 

While reports were received from all 
of the 251 institutions accredited by the 
Association in 1927, considerable corres- 
pondence was necessary to clarify points 
which had been misunderstood or omit- 
ted. In fact, more than two hundred 
personal letters or telegrams have been 
sent to executives of various institutions 
in an effort to assure comparable data. 
Information pertaining to a few matters 
is even yet not entirely complete, but it 


has been thought best not to delay pub- 
lication further. 

In connection with those standards 
where compliance with the requirements 
is relative and data could be secured, 
lists have been prepared showing the 
lowest institutions with reference to each 
standard. 

In some cases the lists show all in- 
stitutions which do not comply with the 
requirements ; in most cases the 20 low- 
est have been selected. These lists are 
naturally not of equal significance, as all 
institutions included in some of them are 
above the minimum standard set by the 
Association, while all institutions inclu- 
ded in others are below the require- 
ments. 

It will be noticed that in some cases 
the small colleges are most deficient; in 
other cases the larger institutions are 
just as deficient as the smaller. 

The last table in the college section 
and the last table in the junior college 
section are composite lists of all insti- 
tutions included in the lowest groups 
with reference to each standard. No at- 
tempt has been made to weight the var- 
ious tables or to make general compar- 
isons. However, this compilation has 
served to call attention to certain insti- 
tutions which might be eligible for rein- 
spection. 
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Table 1. 


Summary of Students Admitted to Colleges and Universities, 


First Semester, 1927-28 (Standard No. 2) 


1. Meeting Standards: 


With 15 units as required. 


2. Not Meeting Standards: 
a. With 14 units 

b. With 13 units 

c. With less than 13 units... 
Total regular students not 

standards 


Total all students (including specials) 
not meeting standards 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Standard No. 1. Definition 


A standard American college, univer- 
sity or technological institution—desig- 
nated as “college” in this statement of 
standards—is an institution: 

(a) which is legally authorized to give 
non-professional Bachelor’s degrees ; 

(b) which is organized definitely on 


._ the basis of the completion of a stan- 


dard secondary school curriculum; 

(c) which organizes its curricula in 
such a way that the early years are a 
continuation of, and a supplement to the 
work of the secondary school and at least 
the last two years are shaped more or 
less distinctly in the direction of special, 
professional or graduate instruction. 

Since the first standard of the Asso- 
ciation merely defines the term “college,” 
only institutions of a type within the 
scope of this definition are eligible for 
accrediting and are included in the ap- 
proved list. 


Standard No. 2. Admission 
The college shall require for admission 
at least fifteen units of secondary work 
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Teeat No. % of 
Students of New No. of Total No. of | 
Admitted Students Institutions Institutions 
-.. 68,367 94.5 163 100.0 
we 1,047 1.4 80 49.1 
161 2 31 19.0 
142 Vs 20 12.3 
.. 1,350 1.9 83 50.9 
2,631 3.6 115 70.6 
a 3,965 5.5 129 79.1 
erat 72,348 163 


as defined by this Association, or the 
equivalent. These units must represent 
work done in a secondary school ap- 
proved by a _ recognized accrediting 
agency or evidenced by the result of 
examinations. The major portion of the 
units accepted for admission should be 
definitely correlated with curriculum to 
which the student is admitted. 

The second standard requires at least 
fifteen units of~ approved secondary 
school work for entrance. According 
to Table 1, 83 institutions have admitted 
1350 regular students with less than 15 
units, an average of 16.3 students’ per 
institution. When we add to this num- 
ber the special students admitted, we 
find a total of 3,965 students admitted 
by 129 institutions without meeting the 
entrance requirements, an average of 30,7 
students per institution. 

Another very significant fact shown 
by the table is that 20 colleges and uni- 
versities have admitted 142 regular stu- 
dents with less than 13 entrance units, 
an average of 7.1 students per institu- 
tion. While a half-unit or a unit of 
condition may occasionally be justitied, 
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Table 2. The Twenty Colleges and Universities Admitting the Largest 
Percentage of Conditioned Students, First Semester, 1927-28 (Standard 
Neue) Total  % of Total 
0. of No. of 
PRIS i: oe secs Sun 
of oe Cuenca Crees ordeal siecal Without Without 
Students Students Students Students Students Meeting Meeting 
Institutions Admitted Admitted Admitted Admitted Admitted Standards Standards 
lean Ee Hillipsm ee we eee 184 11 5.9 5 2a, 16 8.6 
Oma Elinatn wee) ae 97 6 6.1 2 2.06 8 8.2 
3. S. Dakota University 359 22 6.1 1 27 23 0.4 
Ma Cnewn tee 28, tae: 280 18 64 1 35 19 6.7 
5. Western Reserve ...... 575 37 6.4 3 AW? 40 6.9 
6. lowa State Univer- 
Shiga eee ee 99 6.5 38 24 137 8.9 
7. James Milliken 16 6.7 13 5.4 29 AG 
{oie » SEL as SCLOS: & OR See ee 20 Wie 3) 1.09 23 8.3 
9. Michigan State Col- 
lege of Agriculture 1,138 89 78 1 09 90 7.9 
MONROE UG yee. ee hee ea he 159 13 8.1 8 5.03 21 132 
Aske ld ralcenee ere 567 49 8.6 6 1.05 55 97 
12. Iowa State College of 
Agriculture ............ 128 8.9 8 55 136 9.5 
135 St Benedict's)... 8 8.9 21 3)5 29 32.5 
14. Detroit, City of 58 9.1 35 Sh) 93 14.6 
15. Colorado College........ 244 23 9.4 48 19.6 71 29.09 
UGS, ) UD Yaa ESS) 6 323 33 10.2 0 0 33 10.2 
17. Lewis 370 40 10.8 67 18.1 107 28.9 
18. Marietta 120 15 12:5 11 9.1 26 21.6 
HON Grimsiele ees. 261 38 14.5 74 2.6 45 17.2 
PO MOUIW yomin en fs s)c.2..c3--. 418 94 22.4 20 4.7 114 e272 
it is difficult to understand the admis- Standard No. 3. Graduation 


sion of students with three years or less 
of high school work. 

In addition to the conditioned students 
shown by Table 1, 110 institutions ad- 
mitted 5,251 students with 15 units, who 
were deficient in required subjects. Such 
subject deficiencies, however, are not 
contrary to the provisions of the stan- 
dard. 

On the whole, this is a very good 
showing. It is clear that with the 
growth of accredited high schools, the 
number of instances where there is a 
likelihood of students not meeting the 
standard is less than it was fifteen or 
twenty years ago. The formal standard 
is still important, but comparatively not 
so important as formerly. 


‘ 


The college shall require for gradua- 
tion the completion of a minimum quan- 
titative requirement of 120 semester 
hours* of credit (or the equivalent in 
term hours, quarter hours, points, ma- 
jors or courses), with further scholastic 
qualitative requirements adapted by each 
institution to its conditions. 

This standard is now being met by a 
high percentage of institutions, and no 
longer constitutes a problem. It has, 
of course, been necessary to make ex- 
ceptions in the case of the ten institu- 
tions listed in Table 4, which permit 


*A semester hour is here used to designate 
credit for one class period per week of not 
less than fifty minutes for one semester of at 
least 18 weeks. 


ae 
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Table 3. 


471. 


Graduation, Colleges and Universities, 1927 (Standard No. 3) 


1. Number of institutions meeting requirement of 120 semester hours or 


equivalent) for graduation... 
2. Number of institutions meeting requirement for scholastic requirement 149 — 


3. Number of institutions allowing graduation with less than 120 semester 
hours because of high grades, regular attendance, or other circum- 


stances 


eh ee occas ic Wee ea ae 163 — 100 % 
91% 
BE Makati elena tet Am 10, = 6.1% 


4. Minimum amount of work required for degree in courses not open to 


freshmen and sophomores: 


BAY Giz OG menue Soe ter ice Neve Ie Pts ef 43.6 semester hours 

IMEC iaingue ee. aber, etka rie CN 40 semester hours 
5. Total number of students graduated with degrees......e.ececceccseceseeseecoeee: 30,200 
Ratio of students graduated with degree to number admitted.................. 1:2.29 


Ratio of students graduated with degree to total enrollment (exclud- 


ing summer session, evening, etc.) ............ 


Table 4. Colleges and Universities Al- 
' lowing Graduation with Less Than 
1Z0 Semester Hours Because of 
High Grades, Regular Attendance, 


or Other Circumstances (Standard 


No. 3). 


Antioch College 
Culver-Stockton College .... 
Iowa, State University of 
Minnesota, University of ................- 
Missouri, University of .... 
Missouri Valley College . 
peel nomeasn Colles cues: essen eee 
South Dakota State College of A. 
ard echt eA mts) eae ieee ct ees. i be 
Drury. College oh nee Le Other circumstances 
New Mexico, State University of... “ < 


LeRoi Bt A NN ene High grades 


“c 


Table 5. Colleges and Universities 
Without Qualitative Scholastic Re- 
quirements (Standard No. 3). 


Colorado, University of 

Towa State College 

North Dakota Agric. College 
Notre Dame, University of 


graduation for degree in specified in- 
stances with less than 120 semester 
hours. 

However, in most cases this is being 
done by institutions whose standards are 
not otherwise in question; and they can 
probably maintain successfully that their 
students are getting the full equivalent 


UN an ie ie Uo, See MRO, a W723 


of training that is obtained by students 
elsewhere. 

While Standard No. 3 makes no re- 
quirement as to the amount of work re- 
quired for a degree in courses which 
are not open to freshmen and sopho- 
mores, it is clear that the proportion of 
advanced work required toward the de- 
gree is very important. 

The median number of semester hours 
is 40 or 1-3 of the required number. 
This is very good as an average; but 
when it is realized that there are as 
many institutions which require less of 
this advanced work as require more, one 
may very well be apprehensive with the 
former institutions as to the quantity 
and quality of work in the junior and 
senior years. The information on this 
subject has been compiled and is sum- 
marized in Table 3. Likewise the ratio 
of students graduated with degree to the 
number of students admitted and to the 
total enrollment shows the holding power 
of an institution. 


Only a very few institutions, as shown 
by Table 5, do not enforce some type 
of qualitative standard in addition to the 
quantitative standard, as specified by 
Standard No. 3. 


mer tS 
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Standard No. 4. Faculty—Size 


The college of 200 students or less, 
with a single curriculum, shall maintain 
at least eight distinct departments, each 
having at least one person of professorial 
rank, giving full time to the college work 
of his department. The size of the fac- 
ulty should bear a definite relation to 
the type of institution, the number of 
students, and the number of courses of- 
fered. With the growth of the student 
body the number of full-time teachers 
should be. proportionately increased. 
The development of varied curricula 
shall involve the addition of further 
heads of departments. 

It is not possible to publish any sta- 
tistics which apply directly to this stan- 
dard, although considerable information 
has been obtained from each institution 
which helps in gauging the efficiency of 
the institution and the degree to which 
it meets the requirements of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Standard No. 5. Faculty—Service 


The minimum scholastic requirement 
of all teachers shall be graduation from 
a college belonging to this Association, 
or the equivalent. The training of the 
members of the faculty of professorial 
rank shall include at least two years of 
study in their respective fields of teach- 
ing in a recognized graduate school, pre- 
sumably including the Master’s degree. 
For heads of departments, training 
should be equivalent to that required for 
the Ph.D. degree or should represent 
corresponding professional or techno- 
logical training. The teacher’s success is 
to be determined by the efficiency of his 
teaching as well as his research work. 
The college should be judged in large 
part by the ratio which the number of 
persons of professorial rank with sound 


training, scholarly achievement and suc- 
cessful experience as teachers, bears to 
the total number of the teaching staff. 

Much time has been expended in com- 
piling figures relative to training of fac- 
ulty. In the very nature of the case, it 
is likely that there will be some discrep- 
ancies. Also, 1 would call your atten- 
tion to the special report submitted by 
our Committee on Faculty Scholarship 
at the last annual meeting and published 
in the September, 1928, issue of the 
Quarterly. A few changes have been 
made since that time to take care of er- 
rors made by a number of institutions in 
their first reports. 

Figures presented in Table 6 confirm 
the facts presented in that report and 
make it clear that the institutions accred- 
ited by the Association are probably 
meeting this standard in a less satis- 
factory way than any other. The prob- 
lem of determining “the equivalent” is 
often very baffling and necessarily leaves 
much to the judgment of those who fill 
out the reports and to the Secretary of 
the Commission. 

In my opinion, we should either mod- 
ify the standard to some extent or exert 
increasing pressure more nearly to ap- 
proximate the standard. I believe that 
the latter course is the wise one to pur- 
sue and I have therefore endeavored to, 
work in this direction, particularly with 
institutions applying for accrediting. 

The general problem is further com- 
plicated by special members of the fac- 
ulty in music, art, and home economics 
often conducted in connection with col- 
leges of liberal arts, and by technical 
schools of engineering, agriculture, etc. 
in larger institutions where it is not so 
usual nor so necessary to meet the for- 
mal academic requirements which have 
been established in liberal arts colleges. 
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Table 7. Faculty Salaries in Liberal Arts Colleges, 1927-28 
Median Median 
Number : Average of Average of 
‘of | Highest Lowest Median Highest Lowest 
Institutions Average Average Average Quartile Quartile 
Professors, 2.0.2.2... 152 $6,130.00 $2,000.00 $3,013.50 $4,500.00 $2,467.50 
Associate Professors. 97 4,122.00 1,566.00 2,828.00 3,500.00 2,140.00 
Assistant Professors. 124 3,500.00 1,600.00 2,417.00 2,809.00 1,946.00 
tnstcuctors , |... 132 2,693.00 1,350.00 1,900.00 2,167.00 1,650.00 


ee a ee 

The data on faculty training secured 
this year were limited to the liberal arts 
colleges so as to make possible coopera- 
tion with the Committee on Faculty 
Scholarship. In such institutions as 
technical or agricultural colleges not at- 
tached to universities, it was necessary 
to include the entire faculty. 

Referring to Table 7, it will be seen 
that faculty salaries are not high, but 
are undoubtedly more satisfactory than 
in early years. 


While no specific salary requirement 
is set forth in the standard, information 
is always interesting and suggestive at 
individual institutions, In compiling the 
data for Table 7, Catholic institutions 
without a standard salary scale have 
been excluded. 


It is not clear in all cases whether the 
figures furnished by individual institu- 
tions are for the academic year or for 
the calendar year, nor whether salaries 
for evening, extension, and correspond- 
ence work have been included; but it 
is believed that this has not been done 
except in a very few cases. 


It is quite usual for members of the 
faculty to secure additional compensa- 
tion for evening school work, extension 
classes, correspondence work, summer 
school work, and for other types of 
service. This fact will be further set 
out in a special report on evening and 
extension work to be submitted by a 
committee dealing with that subject. 


ee ee A 


Table 8. Faculty Training—Twenty 
Lowest’ Colleges and Universities 


(Standard No. 5). 


% of Liberal Arts 
Faculty Meeting 
NCA Standards 


*Armour .. 
Phillips 
St. Mary’s—Notre Dame 
Muskingum 
Nebraska Wesleyan . 
Baldwin-Wallace 
St. Benedict’s 
St. Mary’s—Prairie du Chien .... 
Iowa Wesleyan 
10. Loretto Heights 
11. Huron 
12. New Mexico A. and M. 
13. Heidelberg 
14. St. Thomas . 
15. Jamestown 
16. *Rose Polytechnic 
17. St. Mary’s—St. Mary’s 
18. *South Dakota State School of 

Mines 
19. Illinois Woman’s College 
20. Culver-Stockton College 
*Entire faculty included 


30.0 
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Standard No. 6. 


The number of hours of class-room 
work given by each teacher will vary 
in different departments. To determine 
this, the amount of preparation required 
for the class and the amount of time 
needed for study to keep abreast of the 
subject, together with the number of 
students, must be taken into account. 
Teaching schedules exceeding 16 reci- 
tation hours or their equivalent per 
week, per instructor, will be interpreted 
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as endangering educational efficiency. 
Institutions which have teachers whose 
schedules exceed this number must re- 
port the facts annually to the Secretary 
of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education. 


Table 9. Teaching Hours, Colleges 
and Upniversities, First Semester 


1927-28 (Standard No. 6). 


Cont 
OCR ATRBEVA GULADY: sre ten ek nace 9526 
A. Number meeting North Central 
Association Standards 0.0.0.0... 8813....92.5 
1. Number teaching not more than 
VIZ) lotey Selah Soke porte Soave ate nen Rea 5079....53.4 
2. Number teaching 13 or 14 hours..1472....15.4 
3. Number teaching 15 or 16 hours..2262... 23.7 
B. Number not meeting North Cen- 
tral Association Standards ........ Pisces, feo) 
1. Number teaching 17 or 18 hours.. 503.... 5.3 
2. Number teaching over 18 hours... 210.... 2.2 


It is perhaps not a cause for alarm 
that, as shown by Table 9, 7.5% of the 
faculty are teaching more hours than 
the standard permits. Exceptions al- 
ways have to be made in this standard. 

' The standard itself recognizes this fact. 
In some instances the subject is repeat- 
ed in several sections; in others the load 
varies a great deal according to the 
amount of laboratory work done, etc. 

However, there are a number of in- 
stitutions which have a much higher per- 
centage of the faculty exceeding the 
standard than seems at all justifiable. 
Furthermore, the figures here presented 
do not really tell the whole story, since 
usually evening and extension. classes 
are not included. A special report in 
this field shows that the matter is grow- 
ing into a real problem, which needs the 
attention of the Association. We may 
gradually, especially in urban centers, be 
tempting our faculty through extra com- 
pensation to take on more hours of in- 
struction than they should. 
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Attention is also called to the last sen- 
tence in the standard, which, so far as 
I know, has never been observed and 
is not feasible. There is no more reason 
to require an annual report of deficien- 
cies along this line than in connection 
with any other standard. I would rec- 
ommend, therefore, that this require- 
ment be stricken out of the standard. 


Table 10. Colleges and Universities 
Teaching Hours — Twenty Institu- 
tions with Highest Percentage of 
Faculty Teaching More Than 16 
Hours (Standard No. 6). 


1,) (Albion petit 2a eee ee ee eee 20.5 
2. St. Teresa 

3:; Lewist ses 

4. Carthage 

5. Wichita 

6. Otterbein ....... = 23. 
7a Jarmestowil 2 22a: e eee ee 23.8 
8 "Muskingum 2s..2 een eee ee ee 24.4 
9. Huron Boe 

10. West Virginia Collegiate ...............-.---.- 25.0 
1k. Wheaton... 22: 22 ee eee 

12. Iowa Wesleyan 

13.05 Blends eee ee ee eee 

14 Alma "3 le oso eee 

15. Gustavus-Adolphus 

16:3. Morningsidé) ... 2 eee eee 

17:5 Capital ..85..4..22 ae eee 

18. Hope 

192) Westminister 0, 2.5.5..:cgeee tre eee 


20, Augustana, Rock Island)i2 2 87.5 


Standard No. 7. 


Classes (exclusive of lectures) of 
more than thirty students should be in- 
terpreted as endangering educational 
efficiency. Institutions which have class- 
es of larger size shall report the fact 
annually to the Secretary of the Com- 
mission. 

Much question has recently been 
raised regarding the soundness of this 
standard. The standard as such, how- 
ever, is not mandatory, but advisory with 
warning. It is well known that the size 
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of classes is only one factor, to say the 
least, in a successful institution. In this 
instance the large institutions according 
to their number perhaps more frequently 
violate the standard than do the smaller 
ones. 

In the same way as in the previous 
standard the requirement for an annual 
report required should be eliminated, and 
for the same reasons. 


=a ee ee ee oe 


Table 11. Size of Classes, Colleges 
and Universities, First Semester, 
1927-28 (Standard No. 7). 

Gent 

TOTAL NUMBER OF CLASSES 30839 

A. Number of classes meeting North 

Central Association Standards..25880_._83.9 

1. Number of classes with 1-5 stu- 

dents apes Simin) het abewets: 3718....12.1 
2. Number of classes with 6-10 stu- 

eri Speyer iar) lib cbt 3 sol Cee Sys 4319.14 
3. Number of classes with 11-20 

Stents steel, Uae a dae (sha Pe 
4. Number of classes with 21-30 

StUdenES gw erhe. ee ee che es 9272....30.1 
B. Number of classes not meeting 

North Central Association Stan- 

dard spt tte Sityeet wel i oon §, 4959...16.1 
1. Number of classes with 31-40 

Students Wt) 2.) meee ies 2 3171....10.2 
2. Number of classes with 41-50 

Students: 77. </e eee tS 890... 2.9 
3. Number of classes with 51-60 

Sttidentsy 4 si eee eee 381 13 
4. Number of classes with over 60 

Students ts ceacemenin) SUE | Dede Sia 7 


Standard No. 8. Preparation of Stu- 
dents for Advanced Study 


The college shall be able to prepare 
its graduates to enter graduate schools 
as candidates for the advanced degrees. 

No attempt has as yet been made by 
the North Central Association to secure 
data from the various graduate schools 
as a basis for determining the standing 
of member institutions under this stan- 
dard, 
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Table 13 summarizes the graduate or 
advanced degrees offered or conferred 


by member colleges and universities 
within the past three years. 


Table 12. Size of Classes—Twenty 
Colleges and Universities Having the 
Largest Percentage of Classes Over 


30 (Standard No. 7). 


Cent 
Tey Monmouth ).)0 27.22...) a 252 
ey De wPanll ae. -'25:4 
Ot eT ON peewee ee Se Io 259) 
4. Washington ou. . 26.0 
oe De Patwig. ts! lo se ee 26.7 
o. “Kalamazoo: (22! 10 tee ees 27.0 
7. Michigan State College of Agric 27.0 
Oe Sea ICOUIG) Bi7. ke Sis | ale ee 2hs 
re ta DO aE ¢ 217 tee Le, ee 27.6 
AOL ind tartare)... ke ee 28.7 
11. Oklahoma College for Women .......... 31.4 
UZN Pe CInGinath sf o ee 32.3 
ise Notre Dame, e272 a aS 
14; Northwestern, 22.85 =: Se eee 34.2 
ime Butler tees oS oS 
16, Minnesota 2.0.20 oth 
17. William Jewell _.......... RBIS) 
ie Oklahoma Univ.) ot. see eae 41.9 
IS OhonrStatee ae a 2423 
20 LOyola pees is 5) ad. Wee 48.3 


Standard No. 9. General Standards 

The character of the curriculum, the 
efficiency of the instruction and the 
scientific spirit, the standard for regular 
degrees, conservatism in granting hon- 
orary degrees, and the tone of: the in- 
stitution shall be factors in determining 
eligibility for accrediting. 

No specific data were secured relative 
to this standard, although much of the 
information furnished has a general sig- 
nificance. 


Standard No. 10. Registration 


No institution shall be admitted to the 
accredited list, or continued more than 
one year on such list, unless it has a 
regular college registration of at least 
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100 students. A notably small propor- 
tion of college students registered in the 
third and fourth years, continued over 
a period of several years, will constitute 
ground for dropping an institution from 
the accredited list. 


Table 13. Graduate or Advanced De- 
grees Conferred by Colleges and 
Universities Within the Three Years 
Preceding Report (1925-27 Inc.). 

Number of 


institutions 
granting degrees 


Number of 
degrees 


Degrees 


There is, perhaps, little in Table 14 
to require special notice, except to call 
attention to the large enrollment in even- 
ing classes, extension classes, and cor- 
respondence study, as compared with the 
total regular day enrollment. The part- 
time work has grown rapidly in recent 
years and is here shown to reach nearly 
one-half the number enrolled in regular 
college work. 

While Standard No. 10 ‘does not speci- 
fy the minimum percentage of students 
allowable in the third and fourth years, 
it seems very clear that any institution 
which does not have at least 25% of its 
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enrollment in the junior and senior 
classes will bear some inspection. 

Attention is called to Tables 16 and 
17 in this connection. 


Standard No. 11. Libraries and 


Laboratories 


The college shall have a live, well- 
distributed, professionally administered 
library of at least 8,000 volumes exclu- 
sive of public documents, bearing spe- 
cifically upon the subjects taught and 
with a definite annual appropriation for 
the purchase of new books and current 
periodicals. It is urged that such ap- 
propriation be at least five dollars per 
student registered. 

The college shall be provided with a 
laboratory equipment sufficient to devel- 
op fully and illustrate each course an- 
nounced. 

The figures presented in Tables 18 
and 19 show that there is a great varia- 
tion in the library and laboratory facil- 
ities which some institutions place be- 
fore their students as compared with 
others. 

In general, it seems that the number 
of books, the number of periodicals, and 
the amount expended on the library in 
the institutions found in the lowest quar- 
tile are very inadequate. The same is 
true of the laboratory situation. I hope 
that the Library Committee of the As- 
sociation may be able to make some -sug- 
gestions for modification of this stan- 
dard. 

To secure the percentages listed in 
Table 20, institutions were rated on a 
percentage basis both as to volumes per 
day student and as to expenditures for 
books and magazines per regular day 
student. In the first case 100% was 
taken as 47.9 volumes per student, the 
median for the Association; and in the 
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second case as $5.00 per student, the 
amount mentioned in the standard. As 
the median expenditure per student for 
the Association was $4.97, practically the 


Table 14. 
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same result would have been secured by 
the use of this figure instead. The av- 
erage of the two resulting percentages 
determined the ratings in Table 20. 


Summary of Enrollment in Colleges and Universities, 


First Semester, 1927-28 


Men 
1. Regular day-school enrollment 

Gr aditate Schools us... es 6,946 
b. Arts and Sciences _................. 66,260 
eum bingineering’ 20) ue 23,491 
ume Neictiture yas ech. ae A 5,265 
e. Commerce 8,966 
Pee Tawi: 2 honest. 5,946 
g. Medicine 7,716 
RMD eritistiiy) totes cle ot i 3,616 
tg) hneology : col22) oo 846 
j. Teacher Training 2,897 
1S, “DURES (eae 20 ee int ton diet 597 
1, 
m. 
n, 


Total 


2. Special students included 
3. Summer session 


4. Part time enrollment: 


a. Evening 
Extension 


b 
@ 
d. Other 
e 
5. Elementary and Secondary Students: 


Training School 
Sub-Freshmen 


(201 aie 


Total 


PUR Beet: 1) 82,642 Students 


ERT), SINE 36,826 students in 


Academy or High School.............. 


A Lenk sk ORM te 14,733 students i 


No. of No. of No. of 
Insti- Inst1- Insti- 
tutions Women tutions Total tutions 
62 4,120 61 11,066 68 
139 52,303 145 118,563 156 
45 142 25 23,633 45 
22 1,503 17 6,768 22 
35 1,323 34 10,289 36 
3 192 28 6,138 34 
24 399 23 8,115 28 
15 63 11 3,679 15 
12 119 6 965 12 
37 8,786 38 11,683, 40 
49 3,063 61 3,660 63 

9 484 15 571 16 

8 473 9 1,068 13 
43 9,282 48 15,005 52 
144 82,252 150 221,203 163 
214,633 163 


4,431 students in 132 institutions 


in 108 institutions 


42 institutions 
42 institutions 
33 institutions 
61 institutions 


18,852 students in 
37,436 students i 
5,287 students in 


98,118 students in 104 institutions 


45 institutions 
17 institutions 
6 institutions 
17 institutions 
58 institutions 


9,326 students i 
.... 2,705 students in 

92 students i 
2,610 students 
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Table 15. Summary of College and Universities Enrollment by Institutions, 
First Semester, 1927-28 


Total Summer Corres- 
Full Time School- Evening Extension pondence 
Day School 1927 Session Classes Work 
PA On) pete se ree Ghee ie 1,118 416 11 O86: Mire tt 8T g ec 
JM Ste sieaie Sieh ie Ue Da eee eee ae CTE i) Wee ee eM WME Ns tates en 
AAT ihe. SN acted 9 NI SD NGS Soe me Eo a tte ae enemy Ty; gre lee Qe Vat ae ee 
PATI IOCI tc 2 ee eee eae ee PE TIGRO: 0 ie) ot ARE ee A ee 
Arizona 380 56 24 304 
Arkansas .. 783i! eo elt ase 650 1,204 
Armour 164 bh eee SR eG PRS A te eee 
Augustana 127: Uy A MS tp ora 
Baker we 760" 4) Fe Ng ee ee aan 
Baldwin-Wallace es each. 406 SG”) og SR feet ORIG id oth oe et ee 
patthemCr Cele nee eke rales. ore 596 214 10 7 aay ee eee 
GLON emer eee ee ee SSG) 0 ae Re a ene 
Bethany 322. Seve NINDS COE eed Oe ee ee 
SEO levi eae, cet SNL Ae Eas al 290 122 25 69 
Butler .... 574 763 14 bye ct aes 
(COME noe) es Ce rr 57 Ee oe ES eA eee 
Carleton mrt foe BZA 5 en ee 
Garrollipg we: cee Sn a BGR tid et OR te eet RR Bete ey 00) Se [ee ce a ne 
Carthage a Fh otk tics Nik) RDU cce So nw ie ee 
Caselawee.. if SANT) aight he Oa op ee 
Central .. ZO vets j, Mescctecc! el | igh eso ee eee 
Chicago .... 6,474 2310) 5) wee sees 7,405 
Cincinnati > 1,170 4,295 GIS eee 
(Gos nee rine 248 125° ety a0. ee eee 
(Callsseve eh 20-53 = ie ee 1,121 STS le, cikbcl ge ty ee ee 
Colorado College ....... . BG4 Ne eye) oa ee eo 
Colorado, Univ. of 3'360) ae See 532 1,850 
Columbia 253 SOu oo |) tp eee 
Concordia wor AQT RS Oy a ge Si ae a eee 
Borie ligt eee ese hen eT Se fy (AICP lt 9 RE ee eee 
(Gaaraititom || ESA aaieiepann tere en eae , 589 78h 7° F4  L OY F eee 
Culver-Stockton NSO al a Ae 0 4s SE ene teers 
Dakota Wesleyan DS are A. 2 See ce) ee 2 
IDYESHNCOEn, (ee eee aera pes OR Bea pee LAA RS et) a ee ee eee 
Denver 838 472 SAO ph by 4! Se eee 
JOYE) TEASE eae IN, Sead rate tee eee 1,165 1,808 456 33 
Bee ps ty ein OP eed gah 210 Sis cs 93 be ee 
433 2,759: Tt eyo A 1 a ee Bae 
626 2300) iy ies. 2a8 ee 
DW trceay cae oe ea ere 2. 95 SONI theT 2.02. Ser Se ieee 
eat liane is. 85 Saisie ee a AGI LE Pree et oka Sp acres A ae ee an 
Diy Oeel eee es eemters nes wele aS 0 Nene PMR Baye tres 9 LP ee ey 
Biime Ka We eae con. ci cn2. te EE OR DOO) ead Whee cae eet heen ae he St nn ree 
ies en ue re Se ee fe Ml ad iy fs eee 206 fee aes 


Grinnell 
Gastavus-AdolphustyiGucenkoctcs. . A938 @ Sie Pree) hale Ve ee case nee 
TRESS TEN GTO oad can ae elmer eee neta BOB TRS ta OF eee ee ah ae 
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Table 15 (Continued). Summary of College and Universities Enrollment 
by Institutions, First Semester, 1927-28 


Total Summer Corres- 
Full Time School- Evening Extension pondence 

Day School 1927 Session Classes Work 

fETerinay Ciampino) UA gos 225 ZO SMa eh 370) ea earner 
Hastings LOSFERO RE Senet sean 12 
NS BSG (as Soa AY Ce ac mam 2) cs 
Hendrix AO Nien ees Te ON ne 
ee PETA tN) Made) eo as 
Re ee renee ot DOP ey ARE NC A ae 
ee en ORI ee. i 
Huron Th eg ee OE ot er 
See eer roe ee RS Son ee 
Illinois, Univ. of.. ZZ DATA AG hee 134) a oe eee 
ee re ee oth Sh Le oa ie 
ee en cranes College ath 3269 LS ean a 
JWaGE Say) waliel ON a Ree : LEO TOR™ te aed: 5,248 2015 
Iowa St. College of Agric AGG et MEY elds ah Sead ee 
lowaNrSt wUniy.ofsh Wee 3,085 LOOK i eee 899 
' Towa Wesleyan 79 83 ly FE ee 
Riess es pV Gil iicerre tool d leno dehy ot ER MM Sl 16 8 et geeere 
Jamestown wes eee cA 60 tem NOL ia INE eR Cee enue ete D tent imee )os! 
John Carroll 234 162) 0 ee 
AOE CBee nas eee NO cree!) 50! CR ee eRe Fi 
Kansas St. Agric. _....... OS Ty ih tay eae 12 1,030 
Kansas Univ. of ..... TOE OI Seca! 368 826 
ge ee eee). a Oe Ry Oo i rr! 
Od et ere pe 
BIC) armen ee Re! oes SS 
LEMS Svs | AA NOS 0 tO A a GO.) oe ae 
ICO 2, a rere sel ORs) eS VR eo ae 
IDWS poke nae ape 575 1,562 Ol: (Mae. San 
ROSH OO ee ene ss SE ION yy ko! 7) Va 2 Ge 
Loretto: 2:2. Lae : 113 20) 9) * SS ee 
BORON RM Steely Jt), he Ra eR Wen 846 978 941 864 
Tether Wig 2/ kee ekibemNer eK kL Oe ake tek a oe A 
Macalester Pee qOomey weber. hy nt a rk 
NW aciGt tas 21) |e emia AMOS MY teeth wash (VO ee oe 
Marquette 706 630) 9. 2 TE eee 
Marygrove Pl lS a Mm ee yf 
EN Retin tetas tek hoes a Se ( 644 ae 343). in petites 
Michigan St. College of Agric... 2,828 575 12 89 20 
Michigan’ \Uitiva opel e ee 10,200 DOE Ny oy eset L466) Wie Wie 
Milwaukee-Downer ................ U2) Ca oR EE cles eT 
Minnesota) 22 sos 25 ee LL 519 5,444 A522) oe Ee ee 1,901 
Missouri, Univ. of 4,000 1.640 et acne 865 1,750 
Diiseour a Valley tehcon bun. geen Seog cl) |) tae SN ee 
Monmouth 0... ee 780) Ee 
gisana. St, Colleges sano. act SONNE) oun ©!) 1, i ey ae 
Montana, Univ, of se lees ee A 2) GN ASS SA heaee 240 
Morningside _............. fe 279 79" Whig ee.) eae 
Mount St. Joseph 27a ety ates Whe TN ei 
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Table 15 (Continued). Summary of College and Universities Enrollment 
by Institutions, First Semester, 1927-28 


Total Summer Corres- 

Full Time School- Evening Extension pondence 

Day Schooi 1927 Session Classes Work 

Mruskine tine: 2 2a ca Bo O79. Fale eee 120: 4) ae ee 
Nebraska, Univ. of 3,401 362 15 1,550 
Nebraska Wesleyan Pet Q42 beh hy | iio A, ere Zz 
New Mexico College of Agric....... 268 Od Fi Minis See Sahat bad beeen ame 
New Mexico, St. Univ. of................ 528 33 71 28 13 
North Gentraly 227. j24.5 BOF ieee else oe VE a el 3 iT 
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Oberlin ............ 767, POY FMT A AE ie eh ae 
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Onton University e:2hi82 eds 1,074 1:25 eee ee 747 624 
* Ohio Wesleyan ...00......0....--- eet AAP RAR FIT eB see aah ean eee 
Oklahoma Agric. & Mech............... 2,951 1532715) Ae ee eee 1,199 
Oklahoma College for Women........ TOS eget 6 cml Se Se ee 13 icn aes ; 
Oklahoma, University of .. 4,898 2.2200 Agrees. 720 1,645 
LOREEN CaE VAL ae A Se a a 324 1050) Wp PRS SR ee 
AAS OK CRnt a oh eel Nees ee ee 

sted VOUE Ey ek Sk Ae eee 

IRENA? Loe ht) Se ee ene SIO. el Feo kes a 
Parsons 430 182" 2522.2, ) ae 125 
Penn 301 103. Wy Seas oe eee 
Phillips 558 B00 ek A ee 
IPTG LTA To. Coe ale ee 3,647 ASG esr eatery 104 12 
Rockford MM ACTS Ad AF ovine 150% sy) "eee ees 
MRO Sais ssccaai a AS 245 saad eee es 
Rose Polytechnic .. 254 ree Pree em ert 5.2, eee 
St. Ambrose ............. #2 TG) oe Wh eset Al A ay oO ks 
St. Benedict’s ....... ae Brat ot 230 0. 2 eo et ee eee 
StasG@apdarines bees 5.36 kee ee 315 120i SA Te eee 
Sine Wonisn ss tae. : co oto Me 1,786 611 678 65:07 PP 
St. Mary’s—Notre Dame ...............- 345 184.6. oo ERS SS ee eee 
St. Mary’s—Prairie du Chien........ 155 193 (2h See ee cee ee a eee 
Seeltarys—St. Mary's: 2ci/iscssue AZO Ae yn Matec 0 TEE NT ai ce eee Sn A 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods. ...........------ 266 O52. 0) |) SRE Lele 
St. Olaf ORG ee Ba ec OTIS) ah eee pete oencd ee eee 
St. Teresa 336 278 eg is ree ee 
GUA NAM sat ie oe Re ee 468 248 251) vet" peste ie | eee 
St. Xavier .. 389 390 ARS 1S meee. 45 
Shurtleff 232 69h > PRS A 552 ae eee 
Sunipsont, 2, sshd od roe Bee 652 TAP i ce ee See ee 
S. Dakota St. School of Mines...... DOR ae bi Wa deen hy Lee a eae ee 
S. Dakota St. College of Agric..... 885 LOS ig oe) 0) eee Pcs te oR eee 
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Table 15 (Continued). Summary of College and Universities Enrollment 


by Institutions, First Semester, 1927-28 


Total Summer Corres- 
Full Time School- Evening Extension pondence 
Day School 1927 Session lasses Work 
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Table 17. Percentage of Juniors and 
Seniors—Twenty Lowest Institutions 
Based on Four-Year Average (Stand- 
ard No. 10). 


iy (Colorado, University 22 2 ee 26.7 
Zw Eimois aNVoimans - ose. ee eee 26.5 
3; (Bake! Forest: 2... str pe aes ceo tae PAIS) 
4. Milwaukee-Downer .. 26.4 
5. West Virginia Collegiate _............... 26.2 
6. Miami 26.2 
7. Bradley sa 26:1 
8. ‘Nebraska ‘Wesleyan .-i22..::0.-.ccnc.c-tenccems 25.8 
See Draew ein av en ee tees te Meee 24.4 
10. Marygrove .. 23.4 
US Cs Scull PEN ae a eaten es MeN eR PPC Aecriae 23.4 
ieeeOlelahomra® Apricn 2k ee 22.1 
13. St. Benedict’s ae AA 
14. St. Mary’s, Prairie du Chien ................ 21.0 
toaotevary sa St. Mary s 020.0. eeeOsS 
16. St. Ambrose .. 19.9 
17. Oklahoma College for Women ............ 19.6 
Om OLedopm Creve Oi 24. ice otek, 18.1 
19. Detroit, City of ... 172 
TANS AULyE5 (LE sh fo) C10 ie | a ee ia ea LD Rey 14.4 


Standard No. 12. 


The college, if a corporate institu- 
tion, shall have a minimum annual in- 
come of $50,000 for its educational pro- 


Finances 


Table 18. 
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gram, one-half of which shall be from 
sources other than payments by students, 
and an additional annual income of 
$5,000, one-half of which shall be from 
sources other than payments by students, 
for each 100 students above 200. Such 
college, if not tax-supported, shall pos- 
sess a productive endowment of $500,000 
and an additional endowment of $50,000 
for each additional 100 students above 
200. Income from permanent and of- 
ficially authorized educational appropria- 
tions of churches and church boards or 
duly recognized corporations or associa- 
tions shall be credited to the extent ac- 
tually received as 5% income toward 
the endowment requirement, but to an 
amount not exceeding the average an- 
nual income from such appropriation in 
the preceding five years, provided, how- 
ever, that this shall not apply to more 
than the amount required in excess of 
$300,000; and provided, further, that 
colleges electing to qualify under this 
interpretation be subject to annual re- 
view for accrediting. 


Libraries and Laboratories, Colleges and Universities—General 


Summary (Standard No. 11) 


Number of 


Institutions Median of Median of 
Included Median Highest 4% Lowest 4 
Number of volumes in library excluding pub- 
IMOMCOCUMENTS) ss uiesp toe na ate ee teeth ore 163 27,500 113,906 13,886 
Volumes per regular day student, excluding 
PUIG NMOCHIUOT ES tessa nee oe eee 163 47.9 93.8 25.0 
‘Number of current periodicals received regu- 
larly exclusive of public documents.............. 159 150 731 72 
Amount appropriated for books and maga- 
zines in current academic (or calendar) P 
eat L9S/ "On 1 OZ/e20)e ee ese eee 153. $ 3,000.00 $18,000.00 $ 1,250.00 
Amount actually spent for books and maga- 
gies in preceding year f2..24..c¢0et kee 159 2,643.00 13,250.00 1,198.00 
Amount per regular day student ..........-..- 159 4.97 9.24 2.62 
Estimated replacement value of laboratory 
apparatus and equipment 2522... 147 38,321.00 150,136.00 12,450.00 
Amount per regular day student... 147 61.97 134.01 29.70 
Amount budgeted for laboratory equipment 
and supplies (1927 or 1927-28) we. 134 4,136.00 24,240.00 1,629.00 
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Volumes Per Regular 


Table 19. 
in 

Library 
PSR OTe eee ed Legs. se 26,212 
PNUEOM Reset ue 31,140 
Alma 35,688 
Antioch 24,000 
PMGIZOnce eee hee | 65,000 
Arkansas 67,000 
Armour 32,440 
Augustana 38,143 
salve tae y ceateal se A « 41,821 
Baldwin-Wallace ....... 33,000 


Battle Creek 14,570 


Beloit i000 65,135 
Bethany 221. 20,000 
Bradley ..... 21,103 
Utero ees Ch ar 28,045 
Capital 12,000 
Carleton _. 79,000 
Carroll 16,500 
Carthage 16,869 
Gases 22,000 
Central 28,847 
Chicago 768,559 
Cincinnati 136,690 
COSI AE CRORE. 2. 25,148 
Colorado Agric. .......... 57,626 
Colorado College ........ 90,000 
Colorado Univ. .......... 168,000 


Columbia 
Concordia 
Cornell. 
Creighton O75 
Culver-Stockton ........ 18,889 
Dakota Wesleyan ...... 20,200 
Wenrison ees. ele ee 80,000 
Denver 40,000 
Desa <0t ue eee 15,237 
Weghay i. 2.28 ls 49,802 
21,112 
19,300 
IDE Cae een Ry 48,248 
IDL iiaee See 43,962 
Dubuque 12,600 
EPEAT. | coe och ca oeees 34,536 
[Bisay ooh ae Ns eee ee 18,000 
EBiitce aires ee ae 17,579 


(Standard No. 11) 


Expenditures Per Capita 
Expend- 
itures (Reg. 
Student) Replacement 


Volumes for 
Books and 
Day Student 


Magazines Day 


1926-27 1926-27 1926-27 
21nd, $ 5,079.00  $ 4.09 
45.5 2,875.00 4.20 
122.6 1,933.00 6.64 
33.3 6,000.00 8.33 
37.7 9,160.00 Jo 
43.4 27,000.00 17.49 
SOT 2,848.00 3.43 
93.5 2,372.00 5.81 
95.7 1,907.00 4.36 
87.3 2,242.00 5.93 
24.7 2,893.00 4.90 

129.5 3,000.00 5.96 
59.9 2,541.00 7.61 
30.7 1,897.00 2.76 
16.6 7,482.00 4.44 
SHC7 1,885.00 4.97 
94.6 8,525.00 10.21 
42.1 958.00 2.44 
57.2 1,370.00 4.64 
SENT Ps PERS oral Re 
50.5 3,050.00 5.34 
91.9 84,510.00 10.11 
37.6 11,722.00 See, 
28.5 6,033.00 6.84 
48.5 2,390.00 2.01 

151.5 4,540.00 7.64 
63.8 23,582.00 8.96 
81.3 5,525.00 17.00 
44.2 2,732.00 6.71 
ee) 1,761.00 2.94 
25 5,000.00 3.38 
73.2 2,000.00. 7.75 
60.3 1,205.00 3.60 
91.8 4,000.00: 4.59 
23.8 5,697.00 O09) 
16.1 1,919.00 2.03 
29.4 4,245.00 2.51 
11.2 4,250.00 2.20 
83.2 1,196.00 5.16 
34.9 7,700.00 Sy 
94.5 1,822.00 3.92 
69.2 617.00 3.39 
66 3,180.00 6.08 
39.6 2,236.00 4.93 
59.6 2,330.00 7.90 


Laboratory 


Value 


$111,532.00 
36,391.00 
22,000.00 
23,500.00 
545,610.00 
63,319.00 
396,026.27 
1,600.00 


31,443.27 
40,000.00 
53,500.00 
50,000.00 
40,468.45 


38,858.00. 


50,100.00 


12,750.00 
60,000.00 
19,499.00 
22,500.00 


44,866.00 
118,212.00 
62,500.00 
260,700.00 
19,000.00 
11,780.00 
43,400.00 
42,000.00 
18,000.00 


17,555.18 
152,500.00 
2,500.00 
25,000.00 
36,000.00 
117,500.00 
19,000.00 
41,068.21 
38,000.00 
10,597.81 


40,000.00 
27,000.00 
28,500.00 
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Libraries and Laboratories—Significant Facts in Detail 


Lab, Replace- 
ment Value 
Per Day 
Student 
1926-27 
$ 89.87 
53.20 
75 60 
32.64 
316.30 
41.04 
477.14 
3.92 


71.95 
105.82 
90.68 
99.40 
121.16 
56.48 
29.70 


ae. a? 
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Table 19 (Continued). Libraries and Laboratories—Significant Facts 
in Detail (Standard No. 11) 


Expenditures Per Capita Lab. Replace- 

Volumes for Expend- ment Value 

Volumes Per Regular Booksand _itures (Reg. Laboratory Per Day 

in Day Student Magazines Day Student) Replacement Student 
Library 1926-27 1926-27 1926-27 - Value 1926-27 
Bra pidiny so eens 30,000 82.0 2,494.00 6.81 23,000.00 62 84 
Grinnell, Wis ee 81,061 107.4 3,240.00 4.29 35,500.00 47.02 
Gustavus-Adolphus ... 16,500 35.9 1,010.00 2.19 10,000.00 21.74 
Hamlinedc 5 ee 58.1 3,686.00 TAD) i, lee Saree esa | ON arene 
Hanover ...... 45.8 600.90 1.94 16,700.00 54.05 
Hastings .......... VAs) 730.00 1.43 16,393.90 32.14 
Heidelberg 53.5 2,091.00 5.09 9,200.00 22.38 
Hendrix ...... 44.8 1,787.00 5.71 21,000.00 67.09 
Hillsdale 76.1 968.00 2.46 41,900.00 106.35 
i 57.6 2,075.00 5.98 8,931.00 25.74 
AST silo. yl 58 ae es, 39,500.00 77.00 
47.0 1,500.00 4.82 10,800.00 34.73 
Illinois College ............ 26,000 66.0 2,022.00 5.13 25,200.00 63,96 
Illinois, Univ. of........ 708,850 51.6 109,512.00 7.98 418,012.00 30.44 
Illinois Wesleyan ........ 22,200 31.7 3,776.00 5:39 35,300.00 50.43 
Illinois Woman’s ........ 14,923 47.1 1,904.00 6.01 12,225.50 38.57 
Niadiamaee aha: .2 187,384 41.3 19.020.00 4.19 258,000.00 56.87 
Towa St.College of Ag. 145,000 34.0 44,802.00 10.49 218,000.00 51.07 
Lomas Ste Wiiiv, 22.52 263,244 47.9 48,065.00 8.75 3,343,929.00 608.43 
Iowa Wesleyan ............ 15,207 43.9 1,221.00 3.53 15,000.00 43.35 
James Milliken 21,850 40.6 4,000.00 7.43 64.582.00 120.04 
Jamestown .......... .- 9,800 29.5 1,668.00 5.02 44,490.06 134.01 
John Carroll .. 35,000 104.2 2,625.00 7.81 92,500.00 275.30 
Kalamazoo; .8..0.00c.c 20,000 52.5 2,662.00 6.99 15,700.00 41.21 
Kansas St. Agric. ...... 84,660 26.5 7,700.00 241 198,558.00 62.15 
Kansas, Univ. ............ 180,000 40.6 26,993.00 6109, > eee Penne 
Kenyon ............ .. 27,000 104.2 1,733.00 6.69 87,000.00 335.91 
LGS.<. jf re .. 30,000 47.5 2,850.00 4.51 20,232.26 32.01 
Lake Erie 20,145 100.2 1,833.00 9.12 15,380.31 76.52 
Lake Forest 38,307 118.2 2,647.00 BZ cr old hie See ee 
Lawrence ........ 42,486 57.2 3,266.00 4.40 43,555.85 58.62 
1S iasy le 25,000) 30.3 2,179.00 2.64 110,000.00 133333 
Lindenwood... 10,630 Zoe, 2,391.00 SZ 40,000.00 87.34 
Loretto Heights .......... 8,188 66.0 700.00 5.65 7,975.00 64.31 
Loyola 13.9 1,888.00 58 115,000.00 35.41 
Luther 97.6 2,454.00 7.09 17,700.00 51.16 
Macalester 32.3 1,724.00 S02 21,192.42 40.75 
Miattettar yeas: wee 211.1 2,106.00 5.74 50,000.00 136.24 
Marquette 16.7 7,085.00 2.49 83,139.36 29.16 
Marygrove 88.7 2,952.00 20.79 57,627.95 405.83 
I Sete) beta ae ae 43.9 12,500.00 731 Lee ee lt aero 

Michigan St. College 

OL WA STIG: ee. 280 5ues 61,190 21.1 10,527.00 3.63 438,762.96 151.09 


Michigan, Univ. of .... 649,912 63.7 138,545.00 13:58 0) i" ticcweeh, eRe 
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Table 19 (Continued). 
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Libraries and Laboratories—Significant Facts 


in Detail (Standard No. 11) 


Volumes 


Volumes Per Regular 


in 


Library 
Milwaukee-Downer _.. 25,000 
Wirmnesota’ 2 486,507 
Missouri, Univ. of ...... 232,784 
Missouri Valley 18,500 
Monmouth ................ 18,000 


Montana St. College 29,064 
Montana, St. Univ. of 103,000 


Morningside... 28,000 
Mount St. Joseph 12,000 
Mount Union _....... 26,487 
Muskingum 16,000 


Nebraska, Univ. of .... 222,844 
Nebraska Wesleyan _. 20,490 
New Mexico College 


CUA STIG. (ween 22,620 
New Mexico, St. Univ. 

Git) Ee Rees Aiea 30,000 
North Central 14,000 
N. Dakota Agric. _.. 35,410 
N. Dakota, Univ. of . 90.000 
Northwestern 0. 280,425 
Notre Dame 136,284 
Obeclink et tines 285,417 
Ohio, State: 202 .. e 307,000 
Ohio University _.... 51,071 
Ohio Wesleyan _. 113,906 
Oklahoma Agric. 43,421 
Oklahoma College for 

Wyiomen »tee. ae 12,929 


Oklahoma, Univ. of . 87,000 
Ottawa 


Otterbein .. 

Ouachita). eee ee 10,458 
1 2a pee paar aL a 35,576 
IE AESGHS tort. fo. Jide LSS 17,000 
[EG ER ee eo 12,474 
Phillips ib 

PRUISCIYO Ws ene wey eke 83,358 
Rockiord |) 2h ete 13,886 
GS AG VIR ee Fe, a co 14,000 
Rose Polytechnic. ........ 10,000 
Sie Ambrose: 2.15) 11,000 
St. Benedict’s __.......... 45,000 
St. Catherine .. 


S15, WIUoUTT Gy gee en 126,194 


Day Student 


1926-27 


64.3 
39.8 
53.0 
61.9 
37.1 
31.1 
75.8 
44.9 
56.3 
52.4 
18.0 


22.2 
28.8 


Expenditures Per Capita 


or 
Books and 


Magazines Day St 


1926-27 


2,199.00 
71,641.00 
35,322.00 
1,049.00 
2,243.00 
2,699.00 
14,946.00 
1,250.00 
1,300.00 
2,643.00 
1,917.00 


40,253.00 
1,840.00 


3,259.00 


1,678.00 
1,577.00 
3,496.00 
9,634.00 
63,753.00 
7,693.00 


14,276.00 
52,800.00 

9,471.00 
14,000.00 


3,074.00 
20,000.00 
978.00 
1,461.00 
3,745.00 


1,929.00 
1,159.00 
1,164.00 
3,066.00 
12,000.00 


2,513.06 
1,366.00 
1,000.00 


2,347.00 
950.00 
6,434.00 
14,062.00 


Expend- 


itures (Reg. Laboratory 
udent) Replacement 
1926-27 alue 
5.65 30,000.00 
5.86 369,000.00 
8.05 1,612,078.00 
Sot 15,600.00 
4.62 27,500.00 
2.89 52,500.00 
11.00 54,564.00 
2.01 20,800.00 
6.10 1,140.00 
S23 rs B® peel Oe 
2.16 12,450.00 
4.00 466,751.16 
Ze09 0 ot ow Nip nanbbal) 
12263) Wire Sth Peet 
3.83 24,265.00 
3.32 22,757.01 
3.26 66,988.25 
6.50 150,136.00 
11.93 735,493.00 
Zh 139,000.00 
10.64 135,000.00 
EOSIN APT 1 
5.15 139,968.41 
4.52 67,899.00 
4.31 42,850.00 
SOON Os Fi seen 
2.82 43,568.85 
2.89 39,400.00 
10.04 800.00 
4.61 50,508.90 
2.33 17,794.05 
3.36 13,545.00 
4.89 23,525.00 
3.37 151,493.07 
6.35 20,000.00 
4.95 23,324.44 
4.17 89,533.06 
16.88 20,000.00 
4.97 22,280.00 
17.97 34.000.00 
7,91 96,808.50 


Lab. Replace- 

ment Value 
Per Day 
Student 
1926-27 


77.12 
30.17 
367.30 
2A 
56.70 
56.15 
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Table 19 (Continued). . Libraries and Laboratories—Significant Facts 
in Detail (Standard No. 11) 


Expenditures Per Capita Lab. Replace- 
Volumes or Expend- ment Value 
Volumes Per Regular Booksand itures (Reg. Laboratory Per Day 
in Day Student Magazines Day Student) Replacement Student 
Library 1926-27 1926-27 1926-27 Value 1926-27 
St. Mary’s-Notre 

Mamie: \ hse ee 16,023 58.7 1,200.00 4.40 362.21 1.33 
St. Mary’s Prairie du 

Cintety eke el tes 12,464 89.7 4,894.00: 35.21 9,710.00 69.86 
St. Mary’s-St. Mary’s 20,203 125.5 1,181.00 7.34 21,653.11 134.49 | 
St. Mary-of-the- 

Woes ete cee ea 30,151 116.4 4,656.00 17.98 17,800.00 68.73 
St. Olaf Be 2/540 27.0 3,368.00 3.31 38,321.27 37.61 
SSA tay e( Stop yee eae 23,155 74.5 3,298.00 10.60 250,000.00 803.86 
Sime homas ft 10,861 24.9 600.00 1.38 27,000.00 61.93 
St. Xavier 176.6 1,790.00 4.86 12,000.00 32.61 
Shurtleff 88.4 1,200.00 5.48 14,000.00 63.93 
SiMpsoniesn* este 31.3 2,631.00 412 41.500.00 64.95 
S. Dakota St. School 

of Mines ...28520.2- 10,000 38.3 1,915.00 7.34 107,318.77 411.18 
S. Dakota St. College ; 

(ope As ache eo. eee 33,000 36.3 2,612.00 2.87 50,841.45 55.93 
S. Dakota, Univ. of . 60,000 69.0 7,638.00 8.78 225,000.00 258.62 
Southwestern ................ 18,000 22.6 1,719.00 2.16 59.725.00 74.94 
ROLE Ope ee ee 20,808 29.6 2,775.00 3.95 43,500.00 61.97 
IWialbash ete 222 39,128 86.8 1,564.00 3.47 50,060.00 111.00 
Washburn 31.3 3,581.00 4.31 1,500.00 1.81 
Washington ... a 48.9 20,306.00 6.98 211,978.94 72.87 
Web sieruusen. 20s... 2 67.6 1,062.00 7.08 17,412.00 116.08 
West Virginia Colle- : 

(AN) ieee Saat eae 10,178 26.6 3,570.00 9.35 59,341.92 155.35 
West Virginia Univ. 90,000 31.0 11,000.00 3.78 26.000.00 8.94 
West Virginia Wes- 

GSTS jeans ae 16,000 45.3 1,000.00 2.83 25.000.00 70.82 
Western College for 

Vrommen! 8! so 30,000 75.9 2,142.00 5.42 10,500.00 26.58 
Western Reserve ........ 310,000 97.3 40,329.00 12.607 hi) 92 ic ee 
Westminister .............. 12,427 42.6 1,173.00 4.02 19,114.56 65.46 
Wheaton 16,000 34.7 1,930.00 4.19 21,400.00 46.42 
IVC nttcii en ee 22,733 37.8 1,322.00 2.20 20,300.79 33.72 
William Jewell . .. 30,000 55.6 1,200.00 2.22 29,247.00 54.16 
WASCONSIN Soto ty eee 771,000 OB Be oe ncncnisteeel, ° Medsceet lo Wb peepee steer 
Wittenberg —................. 42,000 43.6 4,861.00 5.04 54,874.00 56.92 
Wooster .. 56,000 60.5 3,795.00 4,10 76,500.00 82.70 
IWIYOMUNG cise see 64,952 65.2 11,484.00 PSS 116,900.00 117.37 
NVehilqvosa), ole ee eee | 15,000 51.7 773.00 2.67 10,600.00 36.55 

filo jieet ON ee eNO ene 11,096,206 $1,369,496.00 $15,450,545.48 

Average 68,075 $8,613.00 $105,105.74 

ii Byelolgy eee es .. 771,000 235.6 $138,545.00 $35.21 $3,343,929.00 $801.86 

Median ... 27,500 47.9 $2,643.00 $4.97 $38,321.27 $61.97 


TG Wiles kes. cere Recsascostan tcc 8,188 11.2 $600.00 $0.58 $362.21 $1.33 
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Table 20. Libraries—Twenty Lowest 
Colleges and Universities Rated with 
Equal Weight to Volumes Per Reg- 
ular Day Student and Expenditures 
for Books and Magazines Per Regu- 
lar Day Student, 1926-27 (Stand- 
ard No. 11). 
Cl slelateone Fess Loe et 59.8 
Bradley 
Gustavus-Adolphus _. 
Parsons 
Denver 
Michigan St. Coll. of Agric... 58.4 
Purdue ys 


Lewis 


ee ace geo 


10. Nebraska Wesleyan 
11. De Pauw 
Higa Keatasas }Sty Aiericn i). cnt wee) 
13. Southwestern 
14. Marquette 

15. Muskingum 
16. St. Thomas . 
17. Hastings 


18. De Paul 
19. Detroit, City of . 34, 
Abe cIUGs iol EY plat iam wie it By SARE ee OP: 20.3 


The financial standard has been en- 
forced with more rigor than any other 
standard. There is some question as to 
whether this has been wholly justified. 
There is, however, a very general feel- 
ing that the minimum endowment and 
income are very low and may, therefore 
be enforced to the letter, Moreover, the 
Association has pursued the policy of 
computing toward the endowment re- 
quirement capitalized income from stable 
sources. Exception has also been made 
of Catholic institutions where services 
were being contributed by members of 
teaching orders. In such cases the cus- 
tom has been followed of requiring only 
that there be sufficient productive en- 
dowment to offset any indebtedness, I 
trust that the Committee authorized at 
the 1928 meeting to consider the appli- 
cation of the financial standard to Cath- 
olic institutions may be able to devise 
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Table 21. Laboratory Replacement 
Value Per Regular Day Student— 
Twenty Lowest Colleges and Uni- 


versities, 1926-27 (Standard No. 

Mie 
1. Drake 
2. Butler : 
Sta Mianqtaetten, 2.00 27a Coie eens 29.16 
4.) CONCORGIAN eon. ek 28.94 
Oy MGrelehtomieki ue. haus eee eee 28.38 
6. Western College for Women.............. 26.58 
43D er Pail ye 20 A os. 1.1 ee ee ee 26.48 
Se | Meditrauran VS28 setae al ee Oe Rn ee 25.74 
Os bleidelber oust -\.-7.) keene 22.38 
L058 Oklahomear Ac iichea oe seen seer nes 21.92 
1. Gustavus-Adolphus 2. 21.74 
DZ) Gy PEL Wiest sd ae tee eee 21.26 
13s) Muskingutn) 222 ee ee ere 14.00 
14. West Virginia Wesleyan................-..- 8.94 
15. Mount St. Joseph 
16. Augustana, Rock Island 
17. Ouachita 
18. Washburn 
ORM TD Graver | one ay, cn, a0 eee 
20. St. Mary’s—Notre Dame 


a more satisfactory method. 


Attention should be called to the fact 
that figures representing per capita in- 
come in large institutions are not neces- 
sarily of great value, because of the 
proportion of income which is used for 
many other purposes than teaching. 
Most of the small institutions have few 
other activities than teaching; and I feel 
justified, therefore, in calling attention 
to those that are lowest in the list, as 
shown by Table 24. 


Studies made by Mr. Reeves during 
the last few years bear on this situation 
and have created much interest through- 
out the Association. While the standard 
does not specifically recognize any per 
capita income requirement, it does rec- 


ognize the necessity of minimum income 


and the necessity of progressive increase 
in income with increase in enrollment. 
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Table 23. Per Capita Endowment— 
Twenty Lowest Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1927-28, Omitting Public 
and Catholic (Capitalized Permanent 
Income Included) (Standard No. 
12). 


Meme LLaSting sien oy Wan $1,759.00 
2, 1DEUG as Gs Ue i elie AON Sate ee Ley 1,723.68 
Dame ounts Winiotiye kes 2h ue 1,699.09 
SURO ALD ION Aye. .- 1,671.96 
Pmeearsonsiee Wells wo bu 1,614.72 
DMV Nea Longe ce. A ey 1,611.77 
Pemluewis/) oA") .. 1,586.48 
8. Wittenberg _ .. 1,452.69 
SPM OCTAGON ere elas e A A P4 cil IP Ny hy 1,403.67 


1,382.61 
1,309.93 


10. Lawrence 
11. Simpson 


12. Washburn 1,225.01 
Boy moouthwestern, oh 1,162.73 
14., Denver 1,153.01 
15. Morningside 1,126.77 
16. Muskingum _..... 1,095.71 
peace) | aN 1,026.65 
18. Ohio Wesleyan 1,010.84 
MOD Utler Poe. tylko 852.28 
BUMP ACINOUT me Meera Re Mar 512.24 


Table 24. Per Capita Income—Twenty 
Lowest Colleges and Universities, 
1927-28, Omitting Catholic (Stand- 
ard No. 12). 


eestor e..e ce te eeere CN $241.82 
2. Concordia .... ... 241.56 
CE ott Mace k=: Meee i tee es 240.69 
CL* GEN So) aMee nee: oe, ).v «SOREN ia 240.59 
5» Washburn 20. 238.00 
6. Nebraska Wesleyan .. 235.19 
7. William Jewell 231.28 
8. Lake Forest 

Sime Phys: | i 

10. Westminster 

i, ASte50( GET MRMMaNe ate cae 2 ol Sele ae 

(2. Muskingum : 
ROSMMES HTMPSON | .-02.0- 1 ey Oa ie 209.04 
Pmmvotning side) 2... ee Mey Ba 199.79 
Pemmelopetect.!.) 0c. * OCC Ee Wee No 192.42 
‘dh, « LCG ae Sere eee ee cena Uy Oh. SUPT Bt 185.38 


7. Hastings 


ee IPUSEATIA. 2.1. eh oe 173.87 
OmkKnox)) 2e 172.25 
MDCnVer) a es SA de tle 170.24 
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Table 25. Catholic Institutions with 
Indebtedness in Excess of Actual 
Productive Endowment (Standard 
No. 12). 

Endowment Indebtedness 

Sts Navichipee ewes 2 $210,305.30 $ 291,270.00 

John! Carroll ee 0.00 55,000.00 

St. Mary’s, Notre Dame 0.00 —1,339,000.00 


Standard No. 13. 


A college should not maintain a sec- 
ondary school as part of its college or- 
ganization. 

This requirement is of decreasing im- 
portance since the objective of the stan- 
dard has been so thoroughly accom- 
plished that there are at present very 
few remaining exceptions. 

In the same way, most of the institu- 
tions listed in Table 27 offer only a 
small amount of secondary school work. 
These exceptions to the custom. of 
requiring any affiliated secondary divis- 
ion to be accredited by the Association 
are therefore unimportant. 


Secondary Schools 


Standard No. 14. Professional 
Departments 


When an institution has, in addition 
to the College of Liberal Arts, profes- 
sional or technical schools or depart- 
ments, the College of Liberal Arts shall 
not be accepted for the approved list 
of the Association unless the profession- 
al or technical departments are of an 
accepted grade. 


Standard No. 15. 


No college should be accredited until 
it has been inspected and reported upon 
by an agent or agents regularly ap- 
pointed by this Association. 

No attempt will be made to secure 
specific data relating to Standard 14. 
All member institutions have indicated 


Inspection 
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that they are endeavoring to maintain 
standards in their professional or tech- 
nical schools or departments comparable 
with those in the Liberal Arts College. 

Standard 15, of course, requires no 
comment. 


Table 26. Colleges in Which a Secon- 
dary School or Division Is Adminis- 
tered as a Part of the College Or- 
ganization (Standard No. 13) 


Capital 

Gustavus Adolphus 
Hastings 

Huron 

Luther 


Table 27. Colleges and Universities 
in Which Secondary Divison Is Not 
Accredited by the N. C. A. (Stand- 
ard No. 13). 


Antioch 

De Paul 

Luther 

St. Thomas 
West Virginia U. 
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SPECIAL LISTS OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


Twenty of the accredited teacher- 
training institutions submitted reports in 
1927-28 on the college blank, in connec- 
tion with possible accrediting under the 
college standards. Data for these insti- 
tutions have therefore been compiled in 
the same manner as for the colleges and 
universities, and are presented in Tables 
29-41 inclusive. 
Table 29 shows a smaller percentage 
of conditioned students admitted than is 
true of the colleges (Table 1), 2.18% 
as against 3.6%. Also, only 35% of 
the teachers colleges have admitted con- 
ditioned students, as against 50.9% of 
the colleges. 


Table 31 indicates 100% of these 
teachers colleges with qualitative scho- 
lastic requirements, as against 91% of 
the colleges, (Table 3). The average and 
the median amounts of upper-class work 
required for degree are practically the 
same in both groups. 


Table 28. 


Composite List of Colleges and Universities Whch Are Low 


in Meeting the Various Standards 


Standard 
Table 


3 
apne 


PAS 
8 


Armour 


land 
Raker. ttre oe 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Bradley 
Butler 
iCall) oh ck wees 
Carthage . 
Gentral) _...... 
Cincinnati .. 
(CLOYD ca- byl cs sey 
Colorado College........ 


6 
10 


4 
ba 


=p t 


¢ 40°.) a1) ica 
12’ 17° 20 21°23" wea SS ze ee 
t i 23: 
in a : 
t 
Teese ant 
+ se + + ¢ cA 
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Table 28 (Continued). Composite List of Colleges and Univers ‘ties 
Which Are Low in Meeting the Various Standards 
Standard 2 3 3 5 6 vA LOS) Ley caida 25 ten emanate esto pa Als; 
Table z 4 5 & LOM MIZ Tg ae ees 240 G25) 26. mee 


Colorado, Unive of... 2 Ni Ae ere t 
Concordia... o ih. eR a WA eee, eee se) 5...) ee iF 


Fb} 


Culver-Stockton Bs ye + 
Denison 
Denver ..... 
Dey Paull =: 
DepPanwia & 
Detroit; City of... 
Drake 
Drury 
Grinnell Ee POE Ne My ci 
GustayussAdolphtis = 2. 20 2 ML a 
astines, 22 ha 
Heidelberg | .208 0. Ee writ a Oise aoe 
Pendrixs et Be ee + 
Hiram 
Hope 
Huron 
Illinois Woman's Col- 

DeSales ene: Rise a Se SNPs Se [eo pce eae + 
Hicrelitertiee ets bu Bae Ty tees eae er cel tk + 
Towa State College of 

ANE Ta (Cite eee Le Sete Te om fh 

lowa State Univ easy Wass 
Towa Wesleyan _....... eh eS + 
James Milliken 2 \P ee ee oe 
Jamestown .......... a apee A t + 
John Carroll 
Kalamazoo 


+ 
+ +} 
Se les i ie 


= 
os ee 
Fo 
=r 
—F 
Ft 


—-} 


Knox 


i 
rs) 
= 
4 
a 
ie] 
ie) 
o 
—F <b 


Lewis 


Marietta 
Marquette 
Marygrove |... 
IVI (re Mo 
Michigan State Col- 
lege of Agric... ee bal et Pa We + 
Milwaukee-Downer _ ... __ a) Ae ..? t 
Minnesota, Univ. of.. 
Missouri, Univ. of... 
Missouri Valley... 


sR} 


+ 


he sp 
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Table 28 (Continued) Composite List of Colleges and Universities 
Which Are Low in Meeting the Various Standards 


Standard 2 3 3 5 6 FOO 10 A Vi a 2a es 
Table 2 4 5 Se Cy sl 17) “20 RZ 3 Gea oe Cee 


2 
Monmouth  .......2..0...---- SEIN Sos EEE ee, ae oy 
Morningside ............---- Pi Yet eek pe | ino ‘gee ae Ss ee 23) eee 
Mount St. Joseph........ eee hoe Bg a Bh eee Teas tae eae Ve 
Mount Union 
Muskingum ape ATE Se Shh oe nea tne os 
Nebraska’ Wesleyan. 2. 3. ° -= i Sera es th 
New Mexico A. and 

1 Teg sen ae a ee oe OD EN pees eee 7 

New Mexico, St. 

Winivisot ei ae ae + 
N. Dakota Agric. ...... 
Northwestern .............. 

Notre Dame ... 

Ohio State be tye ee ee oP ao Leet tees 
Ohio Wesleyan. .......... OE NT PN eh 8 yates t 
Oklahoma Agric. ...... Be ane Me ee ATER ie cot ue AL + + + bs 
Oklahoma College 
for Women ............ 
Oklahoma, Univ. of . 
Otterbein 
Ouachita 
Parsons 
Phillips 
Purdue Seiad eM Wien gay ONE eat ay ME ny TE cmt tag oe cae 
Rose Polytechnic ...... a Oe See By a OR a ah) ee Ny ae ne 
St Ambrose: cs... 2; Ly | PRN Eee eR Od Prete + 

St. Benedict’s . se Gane pyar abe 
Stylomisuee ss. eke Tih SEU sively, ne ¥. 


br 


— ke} 


er 
bb ri 


= 
—- 


(Dyes (See ee ees pe ahs STO aS po OMe Raa oe ee Set + A a ee + 
au Ghent’ 2.2021 —,.. Patt Fes Estee tees T 


Bins siee eater ee ily PPE Web Cel ys yee Fo Sw cal Meese ee 
St. Olaf Ee ere Ae I'S se oe Pee PMS ere + ns 

St. Teresa .. Ms eer Pata Ae veda © se AAO cet I ee 
Sime bhomas 4 teks a ae itirare, Pee? fees Py) ce Sx eae + 
St) Xavier, Loe Pa eat pe, Re Ee PM eM eee eae Eo Bee +; io 
SumipsOne se eee ree AND aoe Se See As IC Bo aa Cs 7 Fe SN cde cs 
South Dakota St. . 

Schooliot. Mines! -ypeaar gies ee 5 Ee PE ee et eS AN Ee 
South Dakota St. Col. 

lege of A. and M. 

ENTS a ae ee aS ONAN MANUS ee ted FE yee 0 fev Yes Joh cee ara ee eo 
SaDakota, Unive obee £2 1s. Se Ne Tig eset >. ky Vien ee en 
OMEN OSTELEY Maxi, cod Ste 2 en en, eam is eg ee aie - 
Moledow -..-<.20:<: AAPOR AS heath loca ee OM EC Ba A lhe es ee ed 
Washburn ...... Oo Mgt ccc) h? SR ie en AM Re re + + +. 2) aS 
Washington aoc ee 
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Table 28 (Continued). Composite List of Colleges and Universities 
Which Are Low in Meeting the Various Standards 


Standard 2 4) 3 5 6 7 LO! NE ERE 2 2s es 2a ee Sms 
Table 2 4 5 Bet AOE a2), 7 eh 20F e223 AO ae nn 
West Virginia 

Gollesiate 3. Sp Ayes tA A ea art aes Ropnites Guid eh). cc) 1 kas te er 
West Varginia Univ. 9 fs cetyl Oe Re tae” RR PARRA aN is wih i 
Mest Va. Wesleyan) 2. 2) Pee arse ee, lds Hee AS tT 

Western College 

for Women ......... che ae) IV Ng A a a ae ide Sa t 

Western Reserve 
Westminster 
Wheaton .. 
Wichita Ste Ie SINS Pen Pc a ete AE. tiara og ep ae AE 
William Jewell _..... Coc TP A pc, od ae FIAT pe orate tear a i 
Wittenberg _... core ded A A A Nee a, OO Cae # 
Wiyeming 0). iP 


Table 29. Summary of Students Admitted to Twenty Teachers Colleges, 
First Semester, 1927-28 (Standard No. 2) 


bie es aa 
++ 


% of Total % of Total 
Students Number of Number of Number of 
Meeting Standards Admitted New Students Institutions Institutions 
Te Vothiel Sinunitsias) cequired) 2.1.40) suena nee 8570 95.89 20 100 
2. Not meeting standards 
ELUM tlio Tn anitsy ee ene ke ey 169 1.89 6 30 
Dinette Sgt tints) ements Cote keg ee L 25 .28 3 15 
c. With less than 13 units 1 01 1 5 
Total regular students 
not meeting standards ........... 195 18 7 35 
die Special ’studentstp tee each un ee 124 1.39 13 65 
Total all students (including specials) 
not meeting standards ...........2.. 319 3.56 13 65 
GRE RS RR. 5 Ten ae Need, Me 8,937 20 


Table 30. Teachers Colleges Admitting Conditioned Students, in the Order 
of the Percentage of Such Students Admitted, First Semester 1927-28 
(Standard No. 2). 


a] ore a] a] v i) 
a 25 Se gk EGE 
i Zs ge. SS OSE, 6G EEo 
Ba Ste zo ae a0 Sais 64,7 
sé 35 he ae ai epee Meares 
sees, | 37 ss) Fe hee ees 
An Ab Sa Zo Ra Bath ube 
oo 
Macomb, Illinois. -.0...-.e-ccessccsseene 369 7 7A | 2 21 4 1.08 
Warrensburg, Missouri .............. 334 1 30 6 1.8 7 2.10 
Pittsburg, Kansas ......... EmOGS, 3 53 19 307) 22 3.91 
Aberdeen, S. Dakota ....... ... 418 4 .96 2 48 6 1.44 
Silver City, New Mexico .......... 48 2 4.17 1 2.08 3 6.25 
Kalamazoo, Michigan ................ 1,072 83 7.74 12 112 95 8.86 
Ypsilanti, Michigan .................... 1,007 100 9.93 6 60 106 10.53 


Ae Te 
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In faculty training, the teachers col- 
leges rate considerably lower than the 
colleges. In fact, one-half of the teach- 
ers colleges listed in Table 32 rank with 
the lowest twenty institutions on the col- 
lege list (Table 8), and the median is 
only 34.8% as compared with a median 
of 63.3% for the colleges. 

A comparison of Tables 33 and 7 
shows that the average salaries paid by 
the teachers colleges in the highest quar- 
tile are not so high, and the average sal- 
aries paid by those in the lowest quartile 
are not so low as is true of the respective 
colleges and universities. The median 
institution in each entire group pays 
about the same average rate. It is prob- 
able, however, that the teachers colleges 
have a larger number of the faculty em- 
ployed on a twelve-month basis than do 
the colleges. 

Tables 34 and 35 indicate a larger per- 
centage of the faculty teaching more than 
16 hours, and a larger percentage of 
classes with more than 30 students, than 
is true of the colleges (Tables 9 and 11). 

The growth of evening, extension, 
and correspondence work is even more 
vividly illustrated in Table 36 than in 
Table 14. The part-time enrollment re- 
ported in these teachers colleges is only 
13.1% less than that of the regular day 
session. 

The percentage of juniors and seniors, 
as shown by Table 38, is considerably 
Jess than is true of the colleges (Table 
16). In fact, the median for the teach- 
ers colleges is only 23.9% and while the 
large number of short courses offered 
by these institutions must be taken into 
consideration, it would still seem that 
for more than one-half of this group 
to have less than one-fourth of the en- 
rollment in the two upper years is not 
+ favorable showing. 


With respect to libraries and labora- 
tories, we find the same unsatisfactory 
situation as was found to exist in the 
colleges. According to Table 39, the 
median expenditure per regular day stu- 
dent was only $3.62; the median for 
the lowest quartile was only $1.67. The 
other figures also, even with full allow- 
ance for the imperfections inherent in 
our method of measurement, indicate a 
situation which should be given immedi- 
ate attention by the institutions con- 
cerned. 


Table 31. Graduation from Twenty 
Teachers Colleges, 1927 (Standard 
No. 3). 


1. Number of institutions meeting 
requirement of 120 semester 
hours or equivalent .................-- PANES 100% 


2. Number of institutions meeting 
requirement for scholastic re- 
quirements s221. bs A eee ee. 20 ee: 100% 


3. Number of institutions allowing 
graduation with less than 120 
semester hours because of high 
grades, regular attendance, or - 
other circumstances ...........:------ Steer 2 5% 


4. Minimum amount of work re- 

quired for degree in courses 

not open to freshmen and soph- 
OMOres: G27 ene ae Average 42.6 s. h. 
Median 40s. h. 


5. Total number of students grad- 
uated ‘with: deeree 22. .ee ce ee eee 2,308 
Ratio of students graduated 
with degree to students admitted..........1:3.87 
Ratio of students graduated 
with degree to total enrollment 


(excluding summer _ session, 
GVENINg, VEtC:) yo atk ee ee 1:8.65 
6. Total number of students grad- 
uated with: 
3 years) collesiate work... seen 155 
2 years collegiate work.. 2320 220 
1 year collegiate: work.22..an nee 1,580 
Less than 1 year collegiate work................ 26 


*Warrensburg, Missouri (high grades) 
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It may be of interest to note that at 
the annual meeting in 1928, twelve of the 
twenty teachers colleges listed in the 
above section were transferred to the list | 


Table 33. 


Faculty Salaries 
Professors 
Associate Professors 
Assistant Professors 
Instructors 


Total Faculty 
A. Number meeting North Central Association standards. 


of colleges and universities. The others 
remain on the list of teacher-training in- 
stitutions. Full details will be found in 
the June, 1928, issue of the Quarterly. 


Faculty Salaries in Twenty Teachers Colleges, 1927-28 
No. of Highest Lowest Median Median Av. Median Av. 
Institutions Average Average Average of Highest %4 of Lowest % 
eee ee 17, $4,360 $2,436 $3,278 $4,071 $2,880 
acne 10 $3,177 $1,924 $2,734 $3,000 $2,522 
27 14 $3,275 $2,180 $2,487 $2,781 $2,310 
See ee ee 13 $2,388 $1,360 $1,880 $2,335 $1,500 
Table 34. Teaching Hours in Twenty Teachers Colleges, 


First Semester 1927-28 (Standard No. 6) 


1. Number teaching not more than 12 hours............... 
2. Number teaching 13 or 14 hours..........0........ 
3. Number teaching 15 or 16 hours 
B. Number not meeting North Central Association standards.............-....-- 105.722 ees 10.2 
1. Number teaching 17 or 18 hours 
ZeeNutmber) teaching over 18 hours 2.6 p.cq heen ee 


163 teachers from 14 institutions teach both collegiate and non-collegiate classes. 


Table 35. Size of Classes in Twenty Teachers Colleges, 
First Semester 1927-28 (Standard No. 7) 
Per Cent 
Iran NTI DER OF .ClaSseS. pen. ee prae  ia o ee ER Vat ee 3,667 
A. Number of classes meeting North Central standard... POSH. Bee 73.2 

~ 1. No. of classes with 1- 5 students =e 
“ 2. No. of classes with 6-10 students 
- 3. No. of classes with 11-20 students 

4. No. of classes with 21-30 students 


1. No. of classes with 31-40 students 
2. No. of classes with 41-50 students 
3. No. of classes with 51-60 students 
4. 


No. of classes with over 60 students 


_ 


. 
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Table 36. Summary of Enrollment in Twenty Teachers Colleges, 
First Semester 1927-28 
1. Regular Day School Enrollment 
No. of No. of No. of 
Insts. Women Insts. Total Tnsts, 
a. Graduate School 4 35 4 72 5 
be theolosy yee. 1 194 1 494 1 
c. Teacher Training 20 13,481 20 19,850 20 
d. Music 3 116 & 187 3 
Ec | ANG ELMER Oly ere une 1 1 1 1 2 1 
“CGREY A as 2 cea aah Reach 6,778 20 13,827 20 20,605 20 
(including duplicates) 
i Ota rae sree ERE CL Yen Yeu xy 3) | ls | 19,972 
(excluding duplicates) 
Ze) Specials Students), Included... 20.0 166 students in 13 institutions 
Se SUMIMET 4 Session ae wownueeenn Co SeNN le Cari bene es, 29,495 students in 20 institutions 
4, Part Time Enrollment: 
BE VOrniN egy eee Ad Pic chal ecient EMM OR EIEN eR AON nl ay A" 850 students in 6 institutions 
Extension ........ ...- 8,307 students in 17 institutions 
Correspondenceut a... eee eee me | 7,749 students in 18 institutions 
piOthets ie evens Ay ane RMR. oes Utah 444 students in 7 institutions 
AMON IE ave <r eee PURI AE ADEN aN te eRe 17,350 students 
5. Elementary and Secondary Students 
Academysareldctin Schools amen saan. 1,728 students in 9 institutions 
Training School 6,038 students in 17 institutions 
Sub-Freshmen ........... 24 students in 1 institution 
Others amma ee hy NEAT NEN Sa WI Ue ey 2,222 students in 4 institutions 
AON 23: nab, Shs eee OS 9 MAL Oe SI 10,012 students 
6. Total enrollment by classes for first semester of 1927-28, for 1926-27, and for 1925-26. 
1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
No. of No. of No. of 
Students % Students % Students %o 
Eigeshinet s.c0-i- Uae eee. 9,012 76.1 11,959 76.3 11,809 76.7 
POphomores 4) Wek pe ee hel 6,083 76.1 7,558 76.3 7,850 76.7 
earmors: | ss. / cee eee de tu 3 i) 2,779 23.9 3,593 23.7 3,490 23.3 
ISGHIO tS fps: 4. 98 2 eee 1,954 23.9 2,462 23.7 2,455 23.3 
Total 198285 eee. 25101 2a bac 25,604 ov) hin ee 
Graduates 101 35) 181 hh 187 7 
Grand YC otal) ee ee 19:920) 8 | ee 25,753) ek eee. 25.79] 1 aoe 
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Table 37. Summary of Enrollment by Institutions, First Semester 1927-28 


Full time Summer School Evening Extension Correspondence 
Day School 1927 Sessions Classes or 

Colorado 

(Greeleyege eta eae 132 2,551 53 866 996 
Illinois 

Gharleston aie ee 549 862'). aes oes SS et ee 

Mia combi Serra eee oe 666 T0464} odihWe ee 038). a's ooo 
Indiana 

Mn GIe yt ao tee ere 1,037 133770) yee 977 326 

Herre mbiditer ent 1,462 2,613 662 1,617 795 
Kansas 

Seifert 1,516 1:925: | eee Caen 25 957 

NAAYS Wer ere ee ek 606 791°? ak Wea 2 1,285 

PipiSDULE vat ates eee 1,462 355201 © ae eee 93 59 
Michigan 

Kalamazoo ge ses 3. 2,316 16/450" ees 1,001 513 

MAT TECH Cue emia et 711 726%. 5! OE Ee OR ees 81 

Mount Pleasant —.............. 921 1,167 31 110 798 

Wipstlantie cs. 2os a ee 2,383 2,142 42 957 313 
Missouri 

Cape Girardeau ................ 493 9980 a, Wye ee 20. 161 

Rarksville messes co 698 1513: ae ae eer 480 67 

Maryville 579 1009-4 tate eae 227 140 

Springfield 978 1715") ane see 340 247 

Warrensburg ..........4-2.....- 922 1,927 42 478 328 
New Mexico 

Rastudease Vegas. 20.1 140 S8ls 9 Vy ap eee 49 101 

Siibyaie) (Cola cee eae 149 249 20 127 - 430 
South Dakota 

Walbionstiot aes 652 POOS ye epee Le eee 152 

‘eal! Jae se eee i 19,972 29,495 850 8,307 7,749 
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Median of 
Highest 4 


63,500.00 
50.30 


450.00 


$8,363.00 


8,268.00 
13.91 


49,572.00 
65.79 


Median of . 
Lowest 4% 


16,025.00 
13.40 


124.00 


$3,000.00 


2,055.64 
1.67 


14,869.32 
11.97 


Table 39. Libraries and Laboratories in Twenty Teachers Colleges 
—Summary (Standard No. 11) 
Number of 
Institutions 
Included Median 
Number of volumes in library excluding pub- 

LGA docinierits si’ wets 4 2 20 24,315.00 
Volumes per regular day student..................... 20 28.10 
Number of current periodicals received regu- 

larly exclusive of public documents............-..- 20 201.00 
Amount appropriated for books and maga- 

zines in current academic (or calendar) 

year MOOL/ 28 ory LOZT ie ea 4 19 $5,400.00 
Amount actually spent for books and maga- 

FINEST sPUCCEGINE -VeAT tots ee ee 19 3,625.76 
Amount per regular day student..................-... 19 3.62 
Estimated replacement value of laboratory 

apparatus and equipment 222 eee 18 30,625.00 
Amount per regular day student... 18 35.54 
Amount budgeted for laboratory equipment 

ANC MSP PLCS se een OEE Rk ON ae 18 5,000.00 


10,764.22 


2,000.00 


Lab. 
Replacement 
Value Per 


6.21 


Table 40. Libraries and Laboratories—Significant Facts in Detail: 
(Standard No. 11) 
Volumes Expendi- Per Capita 4 
Per tures for Expend- 
Day School Volumes Regular Books and __itures Reg. Lab. 
Enrollment in Day Student Magazines Day Student Replacement Day Student 

Institution 1926-27 Library 1926-27 1926-27 1926-27 Jalue 1926-27 
Colorado 

Greeley 22.203... 1,933 49,000 25.3 $8,268.00 $4.20 $12,000.00 
Illinois 

Charleston ........ 576 29,000: 50.3 3,005.89 52m 20,500.00 

Macomber 2s... 819 25,066 30.6 2,060.04 2.52 49,572.00 
Indiana 

Mimcie we ssh a:-.c: 1,009 20,000 19.8 5,583.66 5.53 30,300.00 

Terre Haute...... 2,497 96,789 38.8 6,233.73 250 Sees 
Kansas 

Emporia 67,000 20.3 6,000.00 1.81 36,103.00 

Haysr = 16,833 29.6 2,055.64 3.62 31,648.75 

Pittsburg 17,401 10.4 2,232.19 1.34 110,000.00 
Michigan 

Kalamazoo ........ 2,585 29,315 11.3 5,100.00 1.97 30,950.00 

Marquette .......... 709 23,262 32.8 2,045.96 2.89 14,869.32 

Mount Pleasant. 904 16,000 177, 14,000.00 15.49 34,500.00 

Wosilants jscc. 2,200 63,500 28.9 1,140.00 52 48,284.60 
Missouri 

Cape Girardeau.. 729 35,294 48.4 2,081.05 2.85 27,200.00 

Karksville. 2... 844 23,000 27.3 10,000.00 11.85 66,500.00 

Maryville  .......... 1,410 21,650 15.4 2,350.36 1.67 30,200.00 

Springfield ........ 2,255 30,168 13.4 5,500.00 2AE R ee 

Warrensburg .... 823 33,338 40.5 5,000.00 6.08 40,000.00 
New Mexico 

East Las Vegas 155 23,563 152.0 4,886.00 31.52 5,500.00 

Silver City. ........ 156 8,673 55.6 2,169.55 13.91 21,000.00 
South Dakota 

Aberdeen. ............ 750 16,025 21.4 3,625.76 4.83 16,729.81 
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Table 41. Finances 
Total Per 
Day School Acceptable Capita 
Enrollment Income Income 

Colorado 

Greeley ................ 1,732 $472,234.96 $272.65 
Illinois 

Charleston ........ 549 228,131.00 415.54 

Macomb ............ 666 246,264.57 369.77 
Indiana 

Witineter 600i 1,037 325,779.02 314.16 

Terre Haute ...... 1,462 495,803.45 339.12 
Kansas 

DOLLA, coocsecsc.ece 1,516 448,041.89 295.54 

Eicy Sere tt eek 606 330,173.35 544.84 

Pittsburgh _..=.. 1,462 484,215.34 331.20 
Michigan 

Kalamazoo ........ 2,316 737,696.47 318.52 

Marquette ........ 711 282,667.00 397.56 

Mount Pleasant 921 315,010.00 342.03 

Posianti~ ee 2,383 873.755.00 366.66 
Missouri 

Cape Girardeau 493 289,464.79 587.15 

Kirksville ........ 698 262,837.50 376.56 

Maryville _.... 579 303,955.96 524.97 

Springfield __... 978 432,727.16 442.46 

Warrensburg ._ 922 355,558.35 385.64 
New Mexico 

East Las Vegas 140 108,123.00 772.31 

Silver City.) 149 111,926.12 751.18 
South Dakota 

Aberdeen 652 204,500.00 313.65 

Low 4 272.65 

High EIT Z08 

Median 373.17 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Standard No. 1. Definition 


“A standard junior college is an insti- 
tution of higher education with a curri- 
culum covering two years of collegiate 
work (at least sixty semester hours, or 
the equivalent in year, term, or quarter 
credits), which is based upon and con- 
tinues or supplements the work of sec- 
ondary instruction as given in any ac- 
credited four-year high school. <A se- 
mester hour is defined as one period of 
class-room work in lecture or recitation 
extending through not less than fifty min- 
utes net or their equivalent per week for 
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a period of eighteen weeks, two periods 
of laboratory work being counted as the 
equivalent of one hour of lecture or 
recitation.” 

While the first standard of the As- 
sociation defines the junior college as an 
institution of higher education with a 
two-year curriculum, five of the insti- 
tutions included in the approved junior 
college list in 1927 were actually four- 
year institutions: but only the first two 
years of work have been accredited by 
the Association. According to Table 42, 
all of the thirty-four institutions on the 
list meet the requirement of 60 semester 
hours for graduation, with 18 weeks to 


Table 42. Definition of a Junior 
College (Standard No. 1) 


1. Number of institutions meeting 
requirements of 60 semester 
hours for graduation..........-...-------- 34100 % 
2. Number of institutions with 


qualitative scholastic requirements 

for graduation 20—58.8% 
3. Institutions allowing graduation 

with less than 60 semester hours 

because of high grades, regular 


attendance, or other  circum- 
stances : 
Highland, Parkiye se eee: High Grades 


4. Number of institutions with at 
least 18 weeks to the semester......34--100% 
5. Net length of recitation period in 
minutes 
Highest 
Median 
Lowest 
Institutions not meeting requirement of 50 
minutes net for recitation periods: 
Brances “Shimer (4) see eee 45 
6. Number of students graduated with col- 
lege work as follows, 1927: 
Four years 
Three years .... 
Two years 
One year 
Less than one year 
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Summary of Students Admitted to Junior Colleges, 


First Semester 1927-28 (Standard No. 2) 


% of Total % of Total 
JUNIOR COLLEGES Students Number of Number of Number of 
Admitted New Students Institutions Institutions 
Meeting Standards 
With’ 15 units as required... 2.1. 5,734 92.1 34 100 
Not Meeting Standards 
DNS UNFIGETS SUA ett it Se epee. yet ek Se eons 243 3.9 15 44.1 
BV Tihs stint Sie ee sete tess ences 37 6 7 20.6 
C. With less than 13 units 37 6 4 11.8 
Total regular students not meeting 
StaNGands qietren 2. Sr es eee eee 317 Sal 18 52.9 
DpeSpecialistudents: 2. sa eee 176 28 20 58.8 
Total all students (including spec- 
ials) not meeting standards.............. 493 7.9 27 79.4 
GIRGLEY IAs pee etn eR Ween he (lye SCE Beles 6,227 34 


Table 44. Admission—Junior Colleges Ranking in the Lowest Quartile Based 
on the Percentage of Conditioned Students Admitted (Standard No. 2) 


z E Ge); davies E23 

. og a ae E seo See 

INSTITUTIONS Ag a as az S32 Ge 

ae Sg Baa BS VeSS al ata 
wo aie] Fin w On Bonod + ty 

a3 beh st be ie Agosto 

25 mae | Ag 26 was Sse . Biase 

Ey Epe sz Ey 8B egee Seay 

Za ZO4 8a ZA 8h BasR zee 
Sie Ya a 103 4 3.9 5 48 9 8.7 
Mason ..........- 74 3 41 tx Be 3 4.1 
Emmanuel 160 10 6.3 33 20.6 43 26.9 
Stephensin.- 381 28 7.3 11 2.9 39 10.2 
Graceland ..... 135 12 8.9 ai 5.2 19 14.1 
North Park . 63 7 11.1 7 11.1 14 22.2 
Elmhurst ..... 51 8 15.7 6 11.8 14 abl 
Grane ss: 1,207 215 17.8 12 1.0 227 18.8 
IMiometCe lon) wetan i. fees. 0 al 2 50 11 22.0 4 8.0 15 30.0 

the semester. Only one reports class aminations. The major portion of the 


periods of less than the required 50 
minutes. 


Standard No. 2. 


“The junior college shall require for 
admission at least fifteen units of secon- 
dary work as defined by this Associa- 
tion, or the equivalent. These units 
must represent work done in a secondary 
school approved by a recognized ac- 
crediting agency or by the result of ex- 


Admission 


units accepted for admission must be 
definitely correlated with the curriculum 
to which the student is admitted.” 
The same requirements for admission 
apply to the junior colleges as to the col- 
leges, and about the same percentage of 
non-conformity exists. Eighteen of the 
junior colleges (52.9%) have admitted 
317 conditioned students, an average of 
17.6 students per institution, compared 
with 16.3 for the colleges. Including 
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special students, 27 of the junior col- 
leges have admitted 493 students not 
meeting the requirements, an average of 
only 18.2 as against 30.7 for the col- 
leges. 


Standard No. 3. 


“The work of the junior college shall 
be organized on a college, as distin- 
guished from high school, basis, so as 
to secure equivalency in prerequisites; 
scope and thoroughness to the work done 
in the first two years of a standard col- 


lege as defined by this Association.” 
Se 


Table 45. Organization of the Junior 
College (Standard No. 3) 


1. Number of institutions maintain- 
ing a secondary dept. .................... 29 


Organization 


2. Institutions in which such secon- 
dary division is administered as 
part of the college organization: 

Elmhurst 
Emmanuel 
Frances Shimer 
Graceland 
Stephens 


3. Number of institutions in which 
such secondary dvision is accred- 
ited by North Central Associa- 
ROLOT PE Se. 2 CIO LN oe 29—100 % 


a 

When junior colleges are inspected or 
reinspected, Standard No, 3 is considered 
very carefully by the visitor. Table 45 
summarizes the information secured in 
the triennial reports. Five institutions 
reported that the secondary division is 
administered as a part of the college or- 
ganization, a condition which is not 
looked upon favorably by the Associa- 
tion. 


Standard No. 4. 


“The minimum scholastic requirement 
of all teachers of classes in the junior 


Faculty 
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college shall be graduation from a col- 
lege belonging to this Association, or 
an equivalent, and, in addition, graduate 


Table 46. Faculty Training, 1927-28 
(Standard No. 4) 

No. with % with 

Doctor’s Doctor’s 
or or 

Total Master’s * Master’s 

Faculty Degree Degree 
Baye Citys ie eee 23 14 60.8 
Broadview ........-..... 12 5 41.6 
@entraliy ae we ee 9 5 5535 
Central Y. M. C. 

TAY le Soret sees 15 62.5 
Christian ....... ae 12 66.6 
Crane ....... 51 58.6 
Elmhurst 11 57.8 
Emmanuel 10 33.3 
Flat River ... 6 100 
kittie ee 11 47.8 
Frances Shimer .... 22 9 40.9 
Graceland) 4.20.54. 19 10 52.6 
Grand Rapids ........ 40 23 57.5 
Ipli bps eee ee 30 16 53.3 
Highland Park ...... 18 10 55:5 
Nioliehea Resear seas 13 59 
Kansas City 30 65.2 
IeMmper see ee 6 85.7 
Masonry \.. ask Joa 6 66.6 
Monticello 8 80 
Miottiont eee sk 11 37.9 
Mount St. Charles... .... oh. Mig ees 
North) Park 2228. 11 8 72.7 
Northeastern Okla- 

Ora ye oe ee 10 6 60 
Panhandle Agric. & 

MMleciat (to Lamar 16 13 81.2 
Potomac 10 10 100 
Principia . 17 16 94.1 
NRG Gist athe eae ae 15 13 86.6 
Rochester 9 8 88.8 
St. Joseph . 21 11 52.3 
Stephens sete 62 42 67.7 
(Union wee eee te ee 20 7 35 
Wairsinia, 3) cee 20 8 80 
William Woods ... 25 12 48 

Tatales.22. Paee 730 436 58.9 

Average 22.39 13.21 58.9 

Highest 100 

Median 60 

Lowest 33.3 
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work in a university of recognized 
standing amounting to one year. The 
teaching schedule of ,instructors shall 
not exceed eighteen hours a week; fif- 
teen hours is recommended as the maxi- 
mum.” 


Table 47. Faculty Training—Junior 
Colleges Ranking in the Lowest 
Quartile, Based on the Percentage of 
the Faculty with Master's or Doc- 
tors Degree (Standard No. 4). 


Per 
Cent 
Erb aACGlatiG este yen ote eet yee pee ae, 52.6 
PASE ARV OSE DIL, wpe ety tcp ae ya 
Bee MN ViElitatae es VV OOUS! Ben vere eee ae 48.0 
4. Flint . 47.8 
5. Broadview 41.6 
6. Frances Shimer 40.9 
7. Morton S379 
8. Union 35.0 
9. Emmanuel 33.3 
Table 48. Size of Classes in Junior 
Colleges, First Semester 1927-28 
(Standard No. 5). 
Per 
Cent 
Total Number of Classes —...00....0.0.... 2212 
A. Number of classes meeting 
North Central Association 
Satan lites cee als aS heh al 1794....81.1 
1. Number of classes with 1-5 
SCL Ae SO ere OE es oer 150....67.8 
2. Number of classes with 6-10 
SELICETIES Yee ee Sale I aaa 309....13.5 
3. Number of classes with 11-20 
Students" twema, eri 5 a eee 632....28.5 
4. Number of classes with 21-30 
S LUCENE Guy stan eee Ree eee ee 703:...31.7 


B. Number of classes not meeting 
North Central Association 


StADO ATS eet th een ay Peete 418....18.9 
1. Number of classes with 31-40 
Btudentss 4.7). moe 331....10.4 
2. Number of classes with 41-50 
Students Ai Jt ie eet ae 76....34.3 
3. Number of classes with 51-60 
SELLER ES Dee. hte teh pant eames Gums Ue27, 
4. Number of classes with over 60 
BEUCeniGiem she es ede a? Wey) 74 
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In Table 46 are presented compara- 
tive figures showing the percentage of 
the respective faculties with Master’s 
or Doctor’s degree. As will be noticed, 
the percentages vary from 33.3% to 
100%, the median institution being only 
60%. Even though full allowance be 
made for several factors which do not 
enter ‘into this compilation, it would 
still seem that the junior colleges ac- 
credited by the Association are not meet- 
ing this standard to the extent which 
should be expected. 


Size of Classes 


Standard No. 5. 


“Classes, exclusive of lectures, of more 
than thirty students shall be interpreted 
as endangering education efficiency. Jun- 
ior colleges having classes of larger 
size shall report the facts annually to 
the Commission.” 


Table 49. Size of Classes—Junior 
Colleges Ranking in the Lowest 
Quartile Based on the Percentage of 


Classes Over 30. 


Per 

Cent 
Ieciinantiell” 2.25.2: tecc2 ee See 12.6 
2.) Sts, Joseph. 5. c=, eee eee 14.0 
3; Graceland, ) i212. ee 14.3 
4, 18.4 
Bike Uni tn tie, esos cask tra see eee ee 18.4 
63), (Potomac? ita 2/5520. Seer cee eee 20.6 
7. Grand Rapids 2203 
8.5. Joliet. lth, .tecel) ck + Seen eee eee . 22.9 
Ol Graney tiie ee ee eee 65.3 


With a very few exceptions, the situa- 
tion with reference to class sizes does not 
appear at all serious. According to 
Table 48, 18.9% of all the classes in the 
member junior colleges have more than 
30 students, as compared with 16.1% in 
the colleges. 
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Table 50. Summary of Enrollment in Junior Colleges, First Semester, 
1927-28 
No. of No. of No. of 
Men Insts. Women Insts. Total Insts. 
1. Regular day school enrollment 

a. Arts and Sciences .............. 3,690 ai 3,430 28 7,120 33 
Da dieacher Draining 2. 57 6 438 18 495 14 
c. Music 21 5 121 9 142 9 
NPAC hae ee at te See 4 1 28 73 32 2 
(Sp Olay SERIE ae Ries 2,327 15 854 3,181 17 
Total (including duplicates)... 6,099 29 4,871 29 10,970 34 
Total (excluding duplicates).  ........ cSRp a)! se Be 11,233 34 


2. No. of special students included 216 students in 24 insts. 


BmmeS (ITMeasSeSSionn Oo. eee eee EAE he a ee 2,771 students in 9 insts, 
4. Part time 
OMNES COIN Dip reece et Oh ye Ra tle) bt Pars bn ee A cs © 1,133 students in 6 insts. 
EPESX LONGING erect Se ee on Be I 15 students in 1 inst. 
Cem COLTESPONCENCE oer eee en eee Ne OR 0 students in 0 insts. 
hey ATURE EY SA etme eh Bates AER RL er Sas Rea Pe 442 students in 11 insts. 
pO Calli setae Ses eee ose We wa sae BT 1,590 
5. Elementary and Secondary students 
ae Cadeniicrote High (Schoolia= eee ee ey eae 11,486 students in 23 insts. 
b. Training School 136 students in 5 insts, 
ce. Sub-Freshmen .... 18 students in 1 inst. 
Gi COTS ie eae BASS eee, Be Re CO aes er 4,111 students in 6 insts. 
AU Ota eee ee We ae LS ee a ee PC 15,751 
6. Total enrollment by classes for first semester for 1927-28, for 1926-27, and for 1925-26. 
1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
No. of No. of No. of 
Students % Students % Students % 
reshinienmt .2/- seston cost Oe 6,939 67.6 6,838 68.5 6,125 69.0 
WOPNOIMOLES” Les eeree et es Aes 3,316 32.4 SOON 2S 2,749 31.0 
ehotall £2 := cee See UCR) eens 9 988) Ress 8,374, ee 
@thersy ce ere eats 361 3.4 280 27, 314 3.4 
Grand Lotalgeen amet ea 10616: auc.. i O,208 eee 9188.0) eee 


all of the institutions listed meet this 
part of the standard. It is significant, 


Standard No. 6. Registration 
“No junior college shall be accredited 


unless it has at least sixty students reg- 
ularly registered in accordance with 
these standards. Of those enrolled at 
least one-third should be in the second 
year.” 

Since a registration of at least 60 stu- 
dents is required for orginal accrediting, 


however, that 15 of the 34 junior colleges 
have reported less than one-third of the 
enrollment in the second year, based on 
a three year average. For the year of 
report, 1927-28 12 institutions have less 
than the specified one-third. In fact, the 
median is only 34%, while the lowest 


ie 


a eee 


, “. 
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Table 51. Summary of Junior College Enrollment by Institutions, 
First Semester, 1927-28 
Total Summer : Correspon- 
Full Time School Evening Extension dence 
Institution Day School 1927 Session Classes Work 
Bay City ZZ ays eee eeu i te ee 
Broadview . ee 114 7): Ce meee Lr. eee ME a 
Rentialls pense ee Pd RES eee nj, See reese toe 
Gentral sy sin) wAG eae ell ee 490 246 or cece a a a eee 
Christiane eee eee Pete QT OR Sk! ee Oi SR ee et og 
(Grate es ee ie eee ea eet 2,933 1,766 535g hig i? bot ee eee 
Rslmlitat Stitt eae nL LS ee LOR ES OM ie PN ee ERS ees 
Emmanuel 339 116%, Shivers. saalky” WSS 
Flat River ... zn 112 87) | | Boake ae a, 22 ae ee 
Glin tine oe een oe fe eA hl OO hy es ee, Bel Rl ye Meret Shae BN 2 
Frances Schimer ............ we BUF kee 0 ee ee ee 
Graceland, 220... Bo QAI od ee SIN te See ce 
Grange INA DIGS) Westnet a ae 702 55 207.> . VE Se eee 
Vip bd o)ustuveg WS Meats ots 2 CVU Bene ager eine estos 260). 0. Cee ou ee eid oe ee 
Highland Park ...... wih BAAS Oo NS OFS eee 2 
ORAS: a As 2 ea VS AS at ah as es 20°) uae eel Te ae eee 
CATISAS Meet e teaser ee ee onc nt TOSS ae ha hoe 3460 om Pee clam yd Ose 
Kemper 1 V5 Ae een cea ik ee ota) yt to. 
Mason. ....... = LS oO eek AD Bb SNe ee 
Monticella ze BB kad ON La ee ee ees 
IVGitOIs tent wea SU yh AU. ane iis. ORS 20) ee ee 
Mount St. Charles .... ea G4 VE CRG 6 bo ee eee ee 
INV) TehWe ie se a i ee are ee TAR dO) eb ee 
Noxtheastern’ Okla. ....2.15..22—2- BBO EP eeecethy 1) Oe ee 
Panhandle Agric. and Mech. Seo TAD eee ET SR ree 
IEea Wale e\s 0 Ae ee ee ee 152 1840° 16 af lL Seen ee 
PP PI CID emer ie See ee Ze eT ea ee 
Regis er LOOT hay Rose. Ot eye eee AS Fk ees 
EGC SUG edie rane cee c cate tis hae cn cet gece oes OOP ots. cos oo ge VM eee 
Stplosepareece cc eee 205) De pediegs Say) eae ee ee 
Stephens est) MOS2 yh! el rece | uke ee nn 
NG Fu OTe estes pote tee see TOLL USZ |: Kyoke., LW See ee ee 
AVaromnicesstx Use ks eS Te LGD 8 ek Se As NY i ee 
William Woods .. TAME, MDDS) wad haces Tb) i) ee, ee 
{RSet y AeA ewe Cee ene Tr 11,233 2,771 1,133 15"S0 oe 


institution has only 22.3%. Although the 
requirement is not mandatory, it seems 
evident that the junior colleges are los- 
ing too large a proportion of their stu- 
dents before the second year. 


Standard No. 7. Libraries and 
Laboratories 
“The junior college shall have a live, 
well distributed and efficiently admin- 
istered library of at least 3,000 volumes, 


exclusive of public documents, selected 
with special reference to college work 
and with a definite annual appropriation 
for the purchase of current books and 
periodicals. It is urged that such an ap- 
propriation be at least $800. The junior 
college shall be provided with labora- 
tories fully equipped to illustrate each 
course announced.” 
Tables 54 and 55 disclose a condition 
with respect to libraries and laboratories 
{ 


Si Lee £99 yee +e 929 IL SOT ore Le $59 OL LOI Zee OF «689 LL OLY ee s130y] 
G oF seo EEL P2230" 106 TeT Cr eS Ea ee, 621 GSC Sve Cee ~ erdioursg 
V9~ DEL STEEN 452 56 921 OLES 0h = OSL = 80) Srl SHEA ae Si ACs) | Nile ARI Se SEE IBWIO}Og 

Zz 62 OSC c& OSL 96 821 908 8h 69 601 JST OEC- Co VL 66 SCL eee Yon, pue 
OISy oypueyurg 
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Table 53. Percentage of Second- 


pes 


S'S 


CoN Amp 


year Students—Junior Colleges in 


the Lowest Quartile Based on Three 
Year Average. 


Per 

Cent 
BV ett it ra tea emer = we NE a es 2016 
IGUIGT ec ee ly ae 29.1 
Panhandle Agricultural & 

Mechanical ___ Se ee YY | 
Crane ers | 
Grand) Rapids) 222. = batten 26.5 
Ee EOT Cun oatee eel he 8 be D6 A 
tiehiand |Park 24.7 
Perm petue see ee eRe 238 
Bemtral sven M21 GAs sa eo ee 22.3 


$20,000, of which not less than $10,000! 
should be derived from stable sources 
other than students’ fees, such as public 
support, permanent endowments, or in- 
come from permanent and officially au- 
thorized educational appropriations of 
churches and church boards or duly re- 
cognized corporations or associations. 
Such latter income shall be credited to 
the extent actually received, but to an 
amount not exceeding the average in- 
come from such appropriations for the 
preceding five years.” 


Table 54. Libraries and Laboratories, Junior Colleges—General 
Summary (Standard No. 7) 


Number of 


Institutions Median of Median of 
Included Median Highest % Lowest 4% 
Number of volumes in library excluding pub- ; 
Ner@OCumMents esa ane Re 32 5,440 12,000 3,426 
Volumes per regular day student..............-..--..-- 32 32:3 84.9 eels) 
No. of current periodicals received regularly 
excluding public documents ..............2.-2---- 30 53 93 33 


Amount appropriated for books and maga- 
zines in current academic (or calendar year) 
Amount actually spent for books and maga- 
ZINESE AN) PLECECING: Yeats ccc.t.0-. sc eeseee nets 
Amount per regular day student 
Estimated replacement value of laboratory 
apparatus and equipment oe eee 
Amount per regular day student... 
Amount budgeted for laboratory equipment 
LCST PDIIEG, 5! area ow ST ae ee 


which should receive serious attention 
by the institutions concerned. The pro- 


b 


lem is in no way simplified by the fact 


that in some cases these facilities are 


u 


sed in common by the junior college and 


the high school. 


Table 56 has been prepared in the 


same manner as Table 20. 


Standard No. 8. Finances 


“The minimum annual operation in- 


come for the educational program of 
the junior college should be at least 


34 $1,000.00 $2,272.00 $ 600.00 


31 794.00 2,000.00 460.00 
31 5.04 11.47 1.69 
33 9,950.00 2,900.00 3,415.00 
33 57.97 138.20 13.47 
30 1,500.00 4,750.00 675.00 


From the statistical standpoint, the 
triennial figures concerning finances are 
perhaps less satisfactory than those per- 
taining to any other standard. Several 
institutions found it impossible to fur- 
nish the data at all; some could not 
separate the junior college from the high 
school; and some could not separate the 
junior college division from the senior 
college division. However, all supplied 
sufficient information to show that the 
standard was being complied with. In 
Table 58, the figures for acceptable in- 


4 
5 
om 
) 
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Table 55. 


Libraries and Laboratories—Significant Facts 


in Detail (Standard No. 7) 


Day School Volumes 


Enrollment 
“Institution 1926-27 
Bay iGityt scams 159 
Broadview 81 
Gantralyy er oe 118 
Central Y.M.C.A. 363 
Ghristian! e202. 203 
Grane yawns eS 3,014 
lmitaest ae ae ee 100 
Emmanuel ............ 339 
lat GRiver! 2... 89 
LEN ctig: Sean ea irmion 194 
Frances Shimer ... 129 
Graceland  _......-.... 182 
Grand Rapids ........ 694 
iibbing een ses 220 
Highland Park ... 270 
JOliet-raeg ec 
Kansas 
Kemper 
Mason 
Monticella 
Morton 
Mount St. Charles 70 
North sPark $=.2.- 122 


Northeastern Okla. 185 
Panhandle Agric. 


Cop NISCENE: 25 -<.< 157 
Potomac .... 148 
Principia 129 
ING 2 Spet ee a 139 
Rochester .............. 138 
StuiJoseph "40 366 
Potepheris. eek. 52 541 
UNTO ee ee 205 
BVO Ottiia en ences sc 106 
William Woods ... 216 

Total 
Average 
High 
Median 


in 
Library 


221,002 
6,923 
18,000 
5,440 
2,000 


Volumes Expendi- 
Per tures for 
Regular Books and 
Day Student Magazines 

1926-27 1926-27 
34.6 $1,000.00 
159.2 943.00 
33.9 640.00 
22.3 550.00 
BO As (ua cares 
90.9 2,651.00 
38.2 358.00 
60.2 878.00 
15.5 500.00 
47.9 740.00 
63.2 794.00 
7.2 2,000.00 
SAS a eee 
18.5 3,500.00 
2554 1,298.00 
9.5 2,000.00 
30.6 1,208.00 
34.5 700.00 
78.9 420.00 
17.0 1,500.00 
67.2 250.00 
52.0 1,000.00 
19.5 800.00 
21.9 882.00 
28.4 225.00 
93.0 4,764.00 
129.5 700.00 
pa 500.00 
14.7 637.00 
13.0 829.00 
47.4 717.00 
18.9 500.00 
29.4 600.00 
need 34,084.00 
= fn 1,099.00 
159.2 4,764.00 
O28, 794.00, 
28 225.00 


Per Capita Lab. 
Expend- Replacement 
itures Reg. Lab. Value Per 
Day Student Replacement Day Student 
1926-27 Value 1926-27 
$6.29 $16,500.00 $103.77 
11.64 9,950.00 122.84 
5.42 400.00 3.39 
271 4,129.00 20.34 
aieee 29,000.00 9.62 
26.51 13,876.00 138.76 
1.06 5,012.00 14.78 
9.87 2,700.00 30.34 
2.58 26,700.00 137.63 
5.74 6,176.00 47.88 
4.36 6,500.00 35.71 
2.88 17.310.00 24.94 
for 29,000.00 131.82 
12.96 11,000.00 40.74 
6.27 42,000.00 202.90 
1.64 29,000.00 23.83 
11.84 10.500.00 102.94 
5.98 8,500.00 72.65 
5.53 9,226.00 121.39 
7.46 8,536.00 42.47 
S57 9,750.00 . 139.29 
8.20 8,700.00 71.31 
4.32 7,000.00 37.84 
5.62 10,087.00 64.25 
1.52 1,800.00 12.16 
36.93 9,986.00 77 Al 
5.04 43,600.00 313.67 
3.62 8,000.00 57.97 
1.74 18,550.00 50.68 
1.53 18,358.00 33.93 
3.50 17,871.00 87.18 
4,72 9,419.00 88.86 
2.78 290.00 1.34 
nee 449,426.00 es 
ae 13;619,00 > eee 
36.93 43,600.00 313.67 
5.04 9,950.00 57.97 
1.06 290.00 1.34 
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Table 56. Libraries—Junior Colleges 
Ranking in the Lowest Quartile, 
Rated with Equal Weight to Vol- 
umes Per Regular Day Student and 
Expenditures for Books and Maga- 


SIN OV OL ee 


zines Per Regular Day Student, 
1926-27 (Standard No. 7) 
Per 
‘ Cent 
WhitUlta tate NV GOdSy eu = kee 8 73:3 
Raa gria TIVE |g eee ee es Ef 69/8 
Christiane. 2 200M 22) pebeess £8 MET 6106 
Potomac) were, Nh Le Pe Pt ed 592) 
Hb ttageewenrn tae 2 A RS _ 49.8 
St. Joseph ne A Tae See 40.2 
Grane wrvapids ye sess tse less SE F400 
Stephens ‘ 
ISSHVERS HY: COVE poe ee eae NG HT 
Table 57. Laboratory Replacement 
Value Per Regular Day Student— 
Junior Colleges Ranking in the Low- 
est Quartile, 1926-27 (Standard No. 
7). 
i. an iRehy rik eee tae ese cu eS S ee $30.34 
Meeastand) Rapids; 22s a SD OF 
remit Sasi g City mea oes ee Lt 23183 
MC hristiat sso 4 Pe 
Da emmanuel 22.2. 2 
Oye Potomac ise. =. 
7. Crane ! 
rep «TORS ms eel Ut ee Os ee LS be SES Pees AES 
9. William Woods BBS Sr Ae PA oh STE 
Table 58. Finances, Junior Colleges 
(Standard No. 8) 
Day School 
Enrollment Per 
Fir Ae Sonne Acceptable Capita 
927-28 Incomes Income 
iBEnG Gita genre 172 $ 26,000.00 $151.16 
Broadview .............- 114 45,190.51 396.40 
Wentralien..e-2.cc 114 36,051.62 316.24 
Central Y.M.C.A. 490 61,573.00 125.66 
Christian 66,870.98 305.35 
BOT ATL pec es ere OO Mee aseecs<pceask), Pate eee 
Elmhurst 45,544.68 425.65 
Emmanuel ... 63,262.65 186.61 
Flat River ... 22,307.00 199.17 
RID 4 es ee 27,412.02 140.57 
Frances Shimer...... 217 97,956.99 451.46 
Graceland: 2.:.::c:.. 221 66,785.08 302.19 
Grand Rapids........ 702 130,247.83 185.53 
Pip ieee en 260 7 eee Se eee 
Highland Park ... 544 18.483.46 33.98 
TRG a oe 184 43,559.96 236.74 
ISS ee oe 1,108 204,241.50 184.33 
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Day School 
Enrollment Per 
erat Semester Acceptable Capita 
1927-28 Incomes Income 
‘Kemper (ieee IVA le ahem eR ak nT ree 
IME eyatee eee 115 17,788.57 154.68 
Monticella SBP Re Alacer 
Mor tonite cae 220 79,201.50 360.00 
Mount St. Charles 64 20,808.12 325.13 
North Park. 127 52,625.98 414.38 
Northeastern Okla- 

homiaifsee eee 180 35,450.00 196.94 
Panhandle Agric. 

& Mech, 2.2.8. 151 40,065.00 265.33 
POTOMAC mee eee 152 72,800.00 478.94 
Piincipigeiene ne 127 47,961.92 377.65 
Regis Sa55 19,970.60 128.84 
ROGHEStER: seo ee esse 160 24,000.00 150.00 
Stu koseplnw pines 295 51,909.94 175.97 
Stephens ©.............:-- 532 276,036.34 518.86 
(Wision) 275 s228 311 35,000.00 112.54 
Virginia 151 41,000.00 271.52 
William Woods .... 253 42,345.01 167.37 

Motallmsreente Le 11,233 
Table 59. Finances—Junior Colleges 

Ranking in the Lowest Quartile 


Rated According to Per Capita Ac- 
ceptable Income. 

William Woods _— 
Mason 
Bay, Citys 2 
Rochester __— 
Pee eee 
Regis 
Central Y. M. € A. 
(Oiniom {2 sin PARES ee 
Highland Dare eves 


poset er 28 9K) 
eee — 154.68 


CRON AW AWN ES 


come are presented in as nearly accurate 
form as could be ascertained. 
TEACHER-TRAINING INSTI- 
TUTIONS 

Since the teacher-training list is to 
be discontinued in 1931, there seems no 
need for a detailed study to ascertain the 
extent to which these institutions meet 
the old standards. Twenty of them have 
been included in a special list following 
the colleges and universities. 

Some of the more interesting facts per- 
taining to the others will be found in 
Tables 61-64. 
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Table 60. Composite List of Junior 
Colleges Which Are Low in Meet- 
ing the Various Standards. 


Standard TA Zinedos 485) VOR Reames 
Table 42 44 45 47 49 53 56 57 59 


[Bratme Clive se ee te ak Bik fends Vote lata 
Broadview 
Central : 
(WentralsYoMeG An Wes netes 

Christian 
Crane 
Elmhurst 

Emmanuel 
Flat River .. 
Flint 
Francis Shimer .... Ff .... 
Grand Rapids 
Graceland 


Joliet 
Kansas City 
Kemper 
Masonite. oe eb: 
Monticello 
Morton 


Panhandle VAS & M. 0. nth. ke 
Potomac 
Regis 
Rochester 
St. Joseph .. 
Stephens 
Union 


Table 61. 
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Table 62. Teaching Hours, 1927-28, 
Teacher-training Institutions 
Coat 
TOTAL FACULTY == 1228 
A. Number meeting North Central 
Association Standards ________698__56.8 
1. Number teaching not more than 
I3hhours) = es eee. 279__22.7 
2. Number teaching 14 or 15 hours 419_34.1 
B. Number not meeting North 


Central Association Standards__ 530__43.2 
1. Number teaching 16 or 17 hours 470_38.3 
2. Number teaching over 17 hours 60— 4.9 

96 teachers from 16 institutions teach both 
collegiate and non-collegiate classes. 


Table 63. Size of Classes, 1927-28, 


Teacher-training Institutions 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CLASSES 4042 
A. Number of classes meeting North 

Central Association Standards__3067__75.9 
1. Number of classes with 1-5 stu- 


dents #24 4. ae wi 312A 
2. Number of classes with 6-10 

student) 2s. eee Sees 
3. Number of classes with 11-20 

students) === 1080__26.7 
4. Number of classes with 21-30 

Students) 22s BE; _1090__27.0 


B. No. of classes not meeting North 

Central Association Standards. 975__24.1 
1. No. of classes with 31-40 students 580__14.3 
2. No. of classes with 41-50 students 277 6.9 
3. No. of classes with 51-60 students 70 1.7 
4. No.classes with over 60 students 48 1.2 


Summary of Students Admitted to Thirty-two Teacher- 


training Institutions, First Semester, 1927-28 


Meeting Standards 


With 15 units as required... .ceccoc-ccsecccoececseeseoes 


Not meeting Standards 
With 14 units 
With 13 units 


DVitieless than’ 13 cunitss en eee ee 
Total regular students not meeting standards...... 


Special students 


Total all students (including specials) not 


meeting standards 


% of Total % of Total 
Students Number of Number of Number of 
Admitted New Students Institutions Institutions 
10,889 96.6 32 100 
102 91 13 40.6 
26 928) 6 18.8 
21 19 5 15.6 
149 1.3 15 46.9 
229 2.03 21 65.6 
378 3.35 28 87.5 
L267: ee Wee ee 32 Sapo 
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Report of the Committee on Standards for Use 
in the Reorganization of Secondary 
School Curricula 


The General Report 


_ The Committee on Standards for use 
in the reorganization of secondary school 
curricula presented printed reports to 
the Association at its meetings in 1921, 
1927 and 1928. The committee presents 
at this time an additional report of its 
work during the past year. The report 
consists of three parts, namely: I. A 


Up to this year the major effort of 
the committee has had to do with the 
setting up of qualitative standards for 
reorganizing secondary school curricula. 
From the beginning the committee has 
insisted that qualitative standards must 
first be determined. In the opinion of the 
committee quantitative standards can be 
ascertained only on the basis of qualita- 
tive standards. For this reason the com- 
mittee has delayed its efforts in regard 
to determining quantitative standards. 

Due to some inquiries that have come 
to the committee, it is felt that some 
readers of our reports misunderstand the 
point of view of the committee. It should 
be borne in mind that the reports of the 
various sub-committees furnish material 
which can be used in accomplishing the 
qualitative standards set up by this com- 
mittee. Should one read a report of any 
one sub-committee without having clearly 
in mind the pattern which the report is 
following, it is feared a misunderstanding 
will arise. To those interested in these 


brief summary of the work previously 
reported. II. The sub-committee on 
extra-curricula activities submits a re- 
port on the qualitative aspects of the 
problem. III. The sub-committee on 
Physics makes a report on the results of 
a tentative experiment which endeavors 
to determine quantitative standards. 


I. Qualitative Standards 


reports it is suggested that the General 
Report of the Committee published in the 
Quarterly for March 1927 be read in 
conjunction with any report of any sub- 
committee. 

A brief summary of the qualitative — 
standards follows: 

Your committee believes that much of 
real practical value is contained in its 
recent reports to the Association. The 
technique and procedure of these reports 
is worthy of careful study. In doing 
this the teacher will find much that he 
can apply in furthering the accomplishing 
of the objectives of his teaching. 

The report presents a rather thorough 
analysis of the objectives of junior and 
senior high school education. Various 
subjects of the curriculum are analyzed 
by experts in these fields, in the endeavor 
to show how these subjects can contribute 
to the accomplishment of the objectives 
set up in this report. The subjects an- 
alyzed are as follows: English, French, 
Latin, General Science, Biology, Physics, 


ae, 
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Chemistry, German, Spanish, Agronomy, 
Music, Art, Extra-curricular activities, 
Social Studies, Home Economics, Phys- 
ical Education, Mathematics.* 

Certain fundamental principles under- 
lying any reorganization of the curric- 
ulum are set forth by the committee 
making this report. 

In the view of this committee, sec- 
ondary curricula need a thorough reor- 
ganization, not merely a patching up 
here and there. Material should be re- 
tained only when it has superior value 
to anything which might take its place. 
New material, in many instances, should 
be brought in but it should be subjected 
to most careful scrutiny to insure its 
largest value. Curriculum making, in the 
last analysis, is a process of determining 
the activities, ideals, interests, and atti- 
tudes possessing the largest relative val- 
ues and of selecting the content furnish- 
ing the best medium for these activities. 

One outstanding need apparently at the 
present time is an analysis of the inclusive 
objectives generally agreed upon and a 
statement in detail of their meaning and 
purpose. The goals as generally stated 
are proper objectives, but they do not in 
themselves point out with sufficient clear- 
ness the more immediate objectives which 
must control educational practice. It is 
the purpose, therefore, of this committee 
to suggest in some detail the more def- 
inite goals which must guide our practice. 

It is obvious that a clear determination 
of objectives is always fundamental in 
the process of curriculum making. It is 


_ *Report of Committee on Standards for Use 
in the Reorganization of Secondary School 
Curricula, North Central Association Qr. 
March, 1927 and March, 1928. For copies of 
report, write Prof. C. O. Davis, Univ. of Mich., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Send 10c for copy of re- 
port on any one subject, or send 50c for copy of 
1927 or 1928 report. Send $1.00 for copy of 
entire report. 


also evident, if these objectives are to 
function properly, they must be stated in 
terms sufficiently definite to serve two 
purposes: first, as standards by which ac- 
curate evaluation can be made of matefial 
now in use; and second, serve as criteria 
for determining, constructively, necessary 
changes in subjects, subject matter and 
organization. 

The goals of secondary education are 
considered under two heads: first, the 
ultimate goals toward which all our edu- 
cational endeavor is directed; and sec- 
ond, the more specific objectives which 
serve directly as guides in the selection 
of subject matter -and in determining 
emphasis and neglect in teaching. 

In the selection and adaptation of ma- 
terials this committee states that the fol- 
lowing three facts should be considered: 
first, that there are certain common needs 
of all high school students which must 
be met by certain subjects, types of sub- 
ject matter, and activities common to all 
curricula; second, that differentiation in 
subjects and subject matter is determined 
—(a) by needs of various pupil groups 
within the school and (b) by needs of the 
various individuals within the several 
groups; third, that. the organization of 
curricula, as this organization relates to 
units of instruction and to the sequence 
of these units, should be in accord with 
the nature and sequence of these chic 
tives. Briefly stated, this means that the 
developmental character of needs, inter- 
ests and abilities requires corresponding 
adaptation secured through proper cur- 
ricula selection and organization. 

Commendable progress, already made 
in securing better adaptation of curricula 
through differentiation in subjects and 
subject matter, should be carried forwar 
until group and individual differences are 
adequately provided for. This, however, 
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cannot be accomplished successfully un- 
less four things are taken into account: 
First, there must be better adaptation of 
curricula to the common needs, interests 
and capacities of students. Second, dif- 
_ferentiated needs require more accurate 
determination than now obtains. Third, 
types of knowledge to be acquired, nature 
of habits to be developed, kinds of atti- 
_tudes and types of skills to be secured 
must be determined on a basis of these 

needs. Fourth, these needs must serve 
as criteria for the selection of subjects, 
subject matter and activities which con- 
stitute differentiated curricula. 

In presenting the objectives of second- 
ary education this Committee makes the 

following statement: The ultimate ob- 
jectives presented are closely related. 
Many leisure time activities are distinctly 
social in character. It is therefore ob- 
vious that any attempt to define these ob- 
jectives in detail will result in duplication 
of statement. A similar relation is found 
between all four ultimate objectives. 
Such occurs in the following analysis and 
in the view of the Committee it is desir- 
able. 

It should be understood that the fol- 
lowing is in no sense considered to be the 
only and final way of determining ob- 
jectives of secondary education. The 
Committee has set up a technique of pro- 
cedure and has endeavored to carry out 
this procedure in application to the var- 
ious subjects. 

A digest of the objectives follows: 


THE HEALTH - ULTIMATE 
OBJECTIVE 


To secure and maintain a condition of 
personal good health and physical 
fitness. 

Amplified in terms of dispositions and 
abilities, this objective is as follows: 
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1. To develop in individuals ‘correct 
health practices, and daily habits of in- 
door, and of outdoor exercise, and of 
relaxation, which assist in the mainte- 
nance of bodily vigor and vitality. 

2. To develop a life-long desire for 
participation in wholesome activities, and 
to develop wholesome and intelligent at- 
titudes toward the necessity for recrea- 
tion and systematic exercise, in case of all 
individuals and all kinds of ‘activities 
sponsored in community centers. 

3. To prevent and: correct ill health 
and bodily defects, and to maintain free- 
dom from bodily handicaps in individ- 
uals. 


Immediate Objectives for purposes of 
accomplishing the above ultimate objec- 
tive in classroom procedure are as fol- 
lows: 


A. Acquiring fruitful knowledge. 


1. Preparatory to acquiring other 
knowledge. 

a. Knowledge of facts which are im- 
portant with reference to correct habits 
of one’s everyday physical life, some of 
which are based upon practical physiology 
and hygiene. 

2. Knowledge functioning directly in 
developing dispositions and in discoyer- 
ing and developing abilities. 

a. Knowledge of the fact that health 
is an inclusive term involving the entire 
organism which functions toward the 
realization of moral and social and phys- 
ical ends. 


3. Knowledge useful in the control of 
situations of everyday life. 

a. Knowledge of definite means and 
ways through which one’s physical effici- 
ency and organic vigor may be developed 
to, and maintained upon, the highest 
level. 
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B. Developing interests, motives, 
ideals, attitudes and appreciations. 

1. Development of an interest in per- 
sonal hygiene, as for example, the care 
of the teeth, eyes, ears, nose and throat; 
the correction of weak and flat feet or of 
incorrect general bodily posture. 

C. Development of mental techniques 
in memory, imagination, judgment, and 
reasoning. 

1. The ability to pass judgment upon 
certain rules and regulations pertaining 
to individual health and to respective 
games. 

D. Acquiring right habits of conduct 
and useful skills in living. 

1. The habit of engaging in one or 
more games and sports easily carried on 
in later life. 


THE LEISURE TIME ULTIMATE 
OBJECTIVE 


To use leisure time in right ways. 


Amplified in terms of dispositions and 
abilities, this objective is as follows: 

1. To express in leisure time activities 
the nobler emotions, such as courage, al- 
truism, aesthetic feeling, reverence and 
loyalty to one’s home, community and 
country. 

2. To secure wholesome recreation 
and relaxation through games, sports, 
travel, good literature, the fine arts, con- 
versation, and hobbies. 

3. To be socially helpful through avo- 
cational activities in the home, church and 
community. 


Immediate Objectives for purposes of 
accomplishing the above ultimate objec- 
tive in classroom procedure are as fol- 
lows: 


A. Acquiring fruitful knowledge. 


1. Preparatory to acquiring other 
knowledge. 
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a. Elementary knowledge of nature 
and her laws, essential to general intel- 
ligence as related to an understanding and 
appreciation of physical environment. 

2. Knowledge which functions direct- 
ly in developing dispositions and in dis- 
covering and developing abilities. 

a. Games and sports, through . ac- 
quaintance with types, rules, and pur- 
poses thereof. 

3. Knowledge useful in the control 
of situations of everyday life. 


B. Developing attitudes, interests, 
motives, ideals and appreciations, such 
as: Openmindedness, cheerfulness, re- 
spect for authority, unselfishness, patriot- 
ism, sportsmanship, play interest, social 
helpfulness, honesty, purity, reverence, 
love of beauty, ete. 


C. Developing mental techniques in 
memory, imagination, judgment and 
reasoning, such as: 

1. Ability to distinguish worthy, un- 
worthy, and indifferent types of leisure 
time activities: e. g., good, bad, and in- 
different reading, good, bad and indif- 
ferent entertainment. 


D. Acquiring right habits of conduct 
and useful skills in living, through par- 
ticipation in: 

1. Various games and sports, inclu- 
ding outdoor and indoor activities. 


THE SOCIAL ULTIMATE 
OBJECTIVE 


To sustain successfully certain definite 
social relationships such as civic, do- 
mestic, community, and the like. 
Amplified in terms of dispositions and 

abilities, this objective is as follows: 

1. To have due personal regard for 
the rights of others in all personal con- 
tacts and relationships and a proper sense 
of social obligations. 


2. To recognize the proper relation- 
ship of individuals within a single 
group. 

3. To recognize the proper relation- 
ships of one group to another. 

4. To be socially efficient through 
participation in varied modes of group 
activities. 

Immediate Objectives for purposes of 
accomplishing the above ultimate objec- 
tive in classroom procedure are as fol- 
lows: 

A. Acquiring fruitful knowledge. 

1. Preparatory to acquiring other 
knowledge. 

a. Acquaintance with events, persons, 
movements, customs, and _ institutions 
which have determined the progress of 

~ mankind. 

2. Knowledge which functions direct- 
ly in developing dispositions and in dis- 
covering and developing abilities. 

a. The biographies of great historical 
figures and significant facts about lesser 
leaders. 

3. Knowledge useful in the control 
of situations of everyday life. 

a. The operation of principle of 
cause and effect in social phenomena. 

B. Development of attitudes, inter- 
ests, motives, ideals and appreciations. 

1. Openmindedness, steadiness, rev- 
erence, friendliness, cheerfulness, readi- 
ness to cooperate, respect for authority, 
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unselfishness, sympathy, tolerance, ser- 
vice, honesty, truthfulness, justice, loy- 
alty, purity, love of the beautiful. 


C. Developing mental techniques in 
memory, imagination, judgment and 
reasoning. 

1. Ability in selective recall of one’s 
historical knowledge of those elements 
that are pertinent to present social and 
civic problems. 


D. Acquiring right habits of conduct 
and useful skills in living such as habits 
of self-control, self-reliance, initiative, 
punctuality, logical thinking, sociability, 
religious observance, performance of 
duty, skill in leadership in social rela- 
tions, home-membership, diversity in 
leisure activity, social communication. 


The full Committee making this report 
consists of the following individuals: 


J. A. Clement B. C. Lawson 

F. D. Curtis F. E. Clark 

C. O. Davis E. R. Downing 
T. M. Deam J. M. Hughes 

J. E. Foster Thomas J. Kirby 
T. W. Gosling R. L. Lyman 

A. W. Hurd W. C. Reavis 
W.H. Lancelot Raleigh Schorling 
Miss OliviaPound R. M. Tryon 

H. H. Ryan M. H. Willing 
H. L. Smith W. G. Whitford 
J. E. Stout L. W. Webb, 

G. W. Willett Chairman 


Re te fl ae 
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II. Report of Sub-committee on Extra-curricular Activities — 


The problem of the sub-committee* 
on secondary school extra-curricular ac- 
tivities has been three-fold: 

(1) To list the specific things which 
pupils do in various extra-curricular ac- 
tivities 

(2) To evaluate the specific pupil 
activities in terms of the North Central 
Association objectives 

(3) To cite references to helpful lit- 
erature on the extra-curricular activities 

The sub-committee found it essential 
at the outset to classify the extra-cur- 
ricular activities into types. There are, 
of course, numerous ways of doing this, 
as a survey of the literature of the field 
readily shows; but the sub-committee 
sought a grouping that should at once be 
practical for use by school principals and 
teachers, as clearly divisive as possible 
between types, and without unnecessary 
explicit or implied pre-judgment of value. 
The twelve types finally decided upon are 
named and defined at the head of the 
report proper. They are primarily just 


*Members of the sub committee: Thomas M. 
Deam, Assistant Superintendent of the Joliet 
Township High School and Junior College, 
Joliet, Illinois, Chairman; Dr. M. H. Willing, 
Associate Professor of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Mr. W. 
C. Baer, Principal of the High School, Dan- 
ville, Illinois : Miss Lura Blackburn, Oak Park 
and River Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois; Mr. F. D. Frisbie, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Assisting in listing the specific activities: 
Prof. J. A. Clement’s graduate class, Summer 
School 1928, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois; Prof. W. C. Reavis’ graduate class, 
Summer School 1928, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois; Prof. W. W. Patty’s gradu- 
ate class, Summer School 1928, University of 
Indiana; Prof. G. W. Kefauver, University of 
Minnesota, Summer School 1928; Miss Jessie 
Hamilton of the Morey Junior High School, 
Denver Colorado, a class in the Summer 
School, Colorado State Teachers’ college, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


the types that are recognized in practical 
school usage. They are named as school 
people ordinarily name them, that is, by 
indicating a commonly understood func- 
tion or generic characteristic. This classi- 
fication does not obviate the overlapping 
or duplication of the specific activities 
identified in the various types, but these 
defects were also present in no less de- 
gree in all the other schemes discovered 
and suggested by the members of the 
sub-committee. In the analyses that fol- 
low, actual repetition of specific activities 
has been reduced to a minimum, first, by 
segregating certain activities of delibera-_ 
tion and discussion, study and investiga- 
tion, organization, and promotion com- 
mon to several types; and subsequently, 
by cross reference. 

The analysis of each of the types into 
specifics was carried out by consulting 
the literature in the field, the records of 
experiences of high school pupils and 
graduates, the special reports of individ- 
ual students and committees in education- 
al classes, and the directors of fg ac- 
tivities themselves.** 


**Graduate students: Floyd C. Cain; A. 
Jansen; E. O. Morsted; D. Weir; N. Re 
Baker, Alabama State High School Super- 
visors; A. D. Kaufman, Teacher High School 
Calumet, Michigan; J. H. Mahler, Principal, 
Calumet Township High School, Gary, Tn- 
diana; L. H. Mahoney, Principal Community’ 
High | School, Hillsdale, Illinois; E. H. Stull- 
ken, Principal, Goethe School, Chicago, Tilinois ; 
GC: "A. Morley, Madison, Wisconsin; H. E. 
Wilkins, Duluth, Minnesota; C. A. Jahr, Elk 
horn Wisconsin. 


Miss Rae Blackburn, Director of Physical 
Education for Girls, Tuscola, Illinois; A. iy, 
Brainard, Supervisor of Practice Teaching i n 
Physical Education, University of Illinois; H. 
I. Buckardt, University of Illinois; R. Crown 
ingsfield, Instructor in Physical’ 
University of Illinois; C. B. Clogston, Garfield 

S.. Terre Haute, Indiana; Miss Helen 
Ederle, Instructor in Education, Terre Haute 
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With respect to the evaluation of the 
extra-curricular activities in terms of the 
health, social, leisure time, and vocational 
standards of the North Central Associa- 
tion the sub-committee has not attempted 
of itself to say that the extra-curricular 
activities, either types or specifics, re- 
spectively, serve certain major or minor 
values. What it has done is this: It 
has analyzed the types into their specifics 

“as best it},could and has outlined a plan 
and provided a form whereby a con- 
census evaluation may be obtained from 
a larger group of competent judges. The 
actual conduct of such a study has been 
far beyond the time, energy, and money 
of the sub-committee. It has, however, 
with the aid of certain university classes 
in education, obtained illustrative results 
of the proposed technique and incorpor- 
ated these into the report. 

The literature on extra-curricular ac- 
tivities has been increasing at an amazing 
rate in the last ten years. There is no 
lack today of statistical data, descriptive 
information, illustrations, organization 


Teachers College, Indiana; Miss Rowena 
Galbraith, East ‘Aurora Tey =. Illinois; A. K. 
Jackson, University of Illinois : G:F, Johnson, 
University of Illinois; Miss Helen B. Knight, 
University of Chicago High School, Instructor 
in Physical Education; Miss Mary A. Lemay, 
University of Illinois; 1 J. Megel, Toluca H. 
S., Illinois; Chester ’ L. McKim, Herscher, 
Illinois ; Milton M. Olander, Associate in Phy- 
sical Education, University of Illinois; W. P. 
Reich, Principal of Madison H. S.;, ‘TLlinois ; 
Miss ‘Carita Robertson, Instructor in Physical 
Education, University of Illinois; H. Shields 
Farmington EL. S.jedllinoiss Ss res Staley, As- 
sociate Professor of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Mrs. Maurine Bone Staley, 
Former Instructor in Physical Education, 
Illinois State Normal; G. T. Stafford, Assis- 
tant Professor of Orthopedics and Physical 
Diagnosis, University of Illinois; W. 

Treece, Instructor in Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Fred Wakeland, Toluca H. 
Sie tilinois: ‘C.J. ‘Wagner, Associate in Physi- 
cal Education and Athletic Coaching, Univer- 
ue of Illinois; L. R. Walsh, Toluca H. S., 

inois. 
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charts and regulations, principles and 
theses, and “authoritative” evaluation in 
this field. While the sub-committee has 
not attempted to present complete bibli- 
ographies, it has listed all the important 
general treatments, has indicated the best 
bibliographical sources, and has cited 
what it judged to be the most valuable 
single articles and special studies bearing 
on the divisions of the report. It is to 
be kept in mind that the problems of or- 
ganizing or operating the extra-curricu- 
lar activities were not a part of the sub- 
committee’s assignment. Its bibliograph- 
ical concern has been chiefly for material 
helpful in analyzing the types into spe- 
cifics. The references given, however, do 
include the most important material on 
the whole range of extra-curricular ad- 
ministration. 

Finally, a word should be said about 
the failure of the sub-committee to define 
the term extra-curricular or to distin- 
guish between extra-curricular and cur- 
ricular. It did not seem likely to serve 
any practical end to do either of these 
things in this report. The sub-committee 
has accepted the implications of extra- 
curricular as the term is ‘commonly used 
by school people. In this usage it refers 
to the more or less organized school do- 
ings of pupils, outside the classroom. 
These doings are not the same in dif- 
ferent schools nor is the line between 
classroom activity and extra-curricular 
activity drawn in the same way from 
school to school or from year to year in 
the same school. The sub-committee de- 
fends no thesis as to what shall be or 
shall not be regarded as extra-curricular. 
Its report will serve either a narrow or 
a broad interpretation of that term, or, 
indeed, of any other term used to indi- 
cate or include the specific pupil activ- 
ities herein listed. 
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The report is divided into the follow- 
ing sections: 

Section I—The Classification of Extra- 
Curricular Activities into types 


Section II—A General Bibliography 


Section I1I—The Analysis of the Re- 
spective Types into Specifics 


Section [V—Proposal for Evaluation 


SECTION I 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES INTO 
WEEVE TYPES 


DLYPE, ONE. PARTICIPATION IN 
THE ORGANIZATION, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CONTROL OF THE 
SCHOO 


This type included the cooperative ac- 
tivities of pupils in such organizations as 
student associations, student councils, 
senates, executive committees, cabinets, 
boards of control, congresses, squads, 
patrols, classes, and other administrative 
groups. It includes also such individual 
activities as those of monitors, assistants, 
guards, elected leaders, voluntary work- 
ers, and special administrative appointees. 
This type is the most broadly inclusive of 
all, and consquently, the most difficult to 
keep separated from other types. Under 
some forms of extra-curricular organiza- 
tion, indeed, participation in school ad- 
ministration comprehends almost all the 
extra-curricular activities. Here it in- 
cludes only those student activities which 
contribute specifically and directly to the 
successful operating of the school. Such 
activities are grouped under the follow- 
ing administrative headings: 

1. Student control and the develop- 
ment of school spirit 


2. Student benefit, welfare, adjust- 
ment 
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3. Promotion, organization, and su- 
pervision of extra-curricular activities 

4. Assistance to teachers in home- 
room, class-room, and other school sit- 
uations 

5. Motivation of scholarship 

6. Assistance in carrying out admin- 
istrative system, regulations, and routines 

7. Care of building, grounds, equip- 
ment, supplies 

8. Establishment of satisfactory rela- 
tions with home and community 


TYPE TWO. VDRIVESSAND COME 

MUNITY ACTIVITIES 

1.. Drives and campaigns: such activ- 
ities as are necessary to carry on drives 
and campaigns in clean-up and paint-up 
week, health week, anti-litter week, bird 
week, educational week, anti-noise week, 
community chest campaign, and school 
bond campaign 

2. General improvement activities: 
junior foresters, conservation club, junior 
citizens club, junior association of com- 
merce, junior booster club, community 
play grounds, opportunity school 


TYPE THREE, RELIGIOUS AND 
SOCIAL, WELFARE CLUBS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS OF RELIEF 


1. Religious clubs: Hi-Y, girl re- 
serves, religious education groups 

2. Social and welfare clubs: boy 
scouts, girl scouts, camp fire girls, boys’ 
brotherhood, thrift clubs, etc. 

3. Organizations of relief: junior red 
cross, first aid groups, social service 
clubs, national safety, Near East relief, 
hospital auxiliaries, bands of mercy, red 
star league, etc. 


TYPE FOUR, “PURELY “SOUCIAG 
ACTIVITIES. (Parties, dances, mix- 
ers, picnics, social dancing clubs, eti- 
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quette clubs, dinners, banquets, recep- 

tions. ) 

1. Illustrative activities for which the 

home is directly responsible 

2. Activities under school wmfluence 
and for which the school is indirectly re- 
sponsible 

3. Incidental conduct activities such 

as meeting and talking with pupils in 

the corridors, in the classroom, in the 
lunchroom, in the auditorium, in the gym- 
nasium 

4. Social activities of pupils, informal 
but purely social in nature, such as mix- 
ers, afternoon school parties, picnics, and 
informal affairs in the gymnasium 

5. Social activities of pupils in more 
formal gatherings of pupils, such as, din- 
ners, receptions, and banquets 

6. Social and etiquette club activities 


mYPE FIVE.s ATHLETICS AND 
OTHER PHYSICAL TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 


A. PuystcaL EpucaTion For Boys 

1. Mass play and physical activities 
common to an unlimited number of par- 
ticipants, e. g., cage ball, etc. 

2. Activities for the larger group 
games, e. g., football, basketball, etc. 

3. Activities for the small group 
games, e. g., wrestling, tennis, etc. 

4. Activities for indwidual participa- 
ting games, e. g., golf, archery, etc. 

5. Activities for managers, captains, 
etc. 


B. PuysicaL EpucaTion FOR GIRLS 


All the above divisions under Section 
A organized for girls 


VP E Se SIX. ~ SCHOOL, PUBLICA- 
TIONS. (Newspapers, magazines, an- 
nuals, and handbooks) 

1. Activities of members of a board 
of publications 
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2. Activities of members of a publi- 
cation staff 

3. Activities of managing editors or 
assistant managing editors 

4. Activities of departmental editors 
or assistants 

5. Activities of reporters 

6. Activities of business managers, 
circulation managers, or assistants in 
either case 

7. Activities of students not officially 
connected with the publication 


TYPE SEVEN. DRAMATICS AND 
PUBLIC SPEAKING (Plays, pag- 
eants, operettas, movies, foll songs 
and dances; debating, oratory, extem- 
poraneous speaking, school forums) 

1. Activities common to dramatics 
and public speaking 

2. Activities common to 
forms of dramatics 

3. Activities peculiar to specific dra- 
matic forms or to described individual 
participants 

4. Activities peculiar to debating 

5. Activities peculiar to other kinds 
of public speaking respectively 


various 


TYPE EIGHT. MUSICAL ACTIV- 
ITIES (Chorus, glee clubs, quartets, 
operas, operettas, cantatas, apprecia- 
tion clubs, band, orchestra and other 
musical organizations ) 

1. Instrumental 
2. Vocal 
3. Musical appreciation clubs 


TYPE NIN ED SUBIECRCBRUIBs 
(Agriculture, commercial, English, 
mathematics, social science, science, 
trade and industrial, and other subject 
clubs) 

1. Vocational subject clubs 
(1) Agriculture 
(2) Home Economics 


1. a eee 
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(3) Commercial School.” XXIV (Jan. 1923), 60-72 ] 
Etc. “High School Assembly.” XXV (Janu-— 


ary, 1924), 61-9 


2. Academic subject clubs “School Publications.” XXVI (Septem=) 


(1) Literature ber, 1924), 59-73 

(2) Writing “Bibliographies of Home Rooms, Pupil 
(3) History Participation in Government, Finances, 
(4) Mathematics Assembly, and Fraternities.” XXVII 


Ftc (June, 1926), 901-29 
y “Bibliographies on School Clubs and on 


TYPE TEN, MISCELLANEOUS Debating.” XXVIII (June, 1927), : 


CLUBS (Not included in Type Nine, eS | 
such as, aircraft, travel, radio, camera, (2) Bee Sopa 18 ae Slough, ious ue 

: A An Annotated Bibliography Dealing 
collection, rifle) with Extra-Curricular Actiyities in Ele- 
1. Aircraft mentary and High Schools.” University 


2. Travel of Illinois: Bulletin No. 29. University 
3. Radio of Illinois: Bureau of, Edueational Re- 
HOW oars search, College of Education, 1925, 40 p. 
An extensive annotated list of refer- 

EtG: ences dealing. with extra-curricular activi- 

TYPE ELEVEN. ASSEMBLIES ties as reported in educational periodicals, 
ots educational books, school surveys, and rec- 

i Talks by principal, teachers, pu- ords, proceedings of educational associa- 
pils, or outsiders tions, U. S. Bureau of Education, publi- 
2. Dramatics by staff, pupils, out- cations, and pamphlets covering the period 


1920-1925. All are classified under the 


siders, or combination d : f 
following headings: general, assemblies, 


3. Demonstration i ies it : : 
Ce! Matical : athletics, including play and recreation, 
A Se oe ENN bill he citizenship clubs and societies, finances, 
5. Public speaking : honor societies, publications, social life 
6. School forum (narrow sense), and miscellaneous 
7. Recognition assemblies (3) Roemer, Joseph, and Allen, Charles F. 
8. Program or recitals of individual Extra-Curricular Activities in-Junior and 
Snir ers pies High Schools. D. C. Heath & Co., 
9. Movies A very full bibliography on each of the 
10. Radio programs twenty chapters in the book, pp. 261-330. 
11. Special day program (4) Wise, J. Hooper, and Roemer, Joseph. 
“A Study of the Extra-Curricular Ac- 
TYPE TWELVE. HOME ROOM tivities in the Public Schools of Florida” 
ACTIVITIES Extra No. 4, University Record (June, 
1925) Gainesville, Florida, University of 
SECTION II Florida, Teachers College, p. 198. 
An annotated bibliography, arranged 
GENERAL REFERENCES both in general and topical order, pp. 112- 
(1) Fretwell, E. K. “Extra-Curricular Actiy- 198. 
ities of Secondary Schools” (5) Deam, Thomas M., and Bear, Olive M., 
Selected bibliography appearing in sev- Socializing the Pupil Through Extra- 
eral numbers of Teachers College Record, Curricular Activities. Benjamin H. San- 
and as follows: born and Company, 1928 
“Bibliography of Pupil Participation in An extensive annotated bibliography 


the Extra-Curricular Life of the given at the end of each of the chapters 


t 
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(6) Blackburn, Lura. Our High School Clubs. 
The Macmillan Co., 1928 

(7) Cox, Philip, W. L., Creative School Con- 
trol, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1927 

(8) Foster, Charles R., Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities in the High School, Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co., Richmond, Virginia, 1925 

(9) Hatch, R. W., Training in Citizenship, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926 

(10) Jordan, R. H., Exrtra-Classroom Activi- 
ties in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1928 

(11) McKown, Harry C., Extra-Curricular 
Activities, The Macmillan Co., 1927 

(12) Meyer, Harold C., A Handbook of Extra- 
Curricular Activities In the High School 
A. S: Barnes and Co., 1926 

(13) Roberts, A. C., and Draper, E. M., Extra- 
Class and Intramural Activities in High 
Schools, D. C. Heath & Co., 1928 

(14) Rohrbach, Quincy, Alvin W., Non- 
Athletic Study Activities of the Second- 


ary School. Philadelphia; A thesis in 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
1925 


(15) Terry, Paul W., Extra-Curricular Activ- 
ities in the Junior High School, Balti- 
more; -Warwick and York, Inc. 1926 


(16) The North Central Association Quarterly, 


March, 1927 and March, 1928 

(17) The 25th Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part 
Il, Extra-Curricular Activities, Public 
School Publishing Co., 1926 


(18) Thomas-Tindal, E. V., and Meyers, J. D., 
Junior High School Life, Macmillan, 1924 

(19) Wagenhorst, L. H., The Administration 
and Cost of High School Interscholastic 
Activities, Thesis, Columbia University, 
1926 


(20) Wilds, Elmer Harrison, Extra-Curricular 
Activities, The Century Co., 1926 


Note :—The first four references in the above 
list contain excellent and complete biblio- 
graphies of periodicals on the various 
types of extra-curricular activities. In 
the analysis of the types into specific 
activities, where special and _ helpful 
materials are found, particular references 
are given. The scope of this report does 
not allow room for the listing of pages 
and pages of references, as a rule, more 
than an adequate bibliography appears 
in some one of the articles, under each 


type. 
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SECTION II 


ANALYSIS OF RESPECTIVE TYPES 
INTO SPECIFICS 

ACTIVITIES COMMON TO SEVER- 
Alia ES 


To obviate repetition in the analysis, 
certain activities occurring frequently 
under different types have been listed 
once for all at the beginning of this 
section. These activities are such as 
classify under the following heads: 

A. Activities of deliberation and dis- 
CUSSION 

B. Activities of investigation and 
study 

C. Activities of organization 

D. Activities of promotion 

Illustrative specifics of these four gen- 
eral forms of Common Activities are as 
follows: 

A. Activities of deliberation and dis- 
cussion 

(1) Making original or amendatory 
suggestions and proposals 


(2) Expressing and defending points 
of view 

(3) Opposing suggestions and pro- 
posals 


(4) Making reports, citing facts, pre- 
senting data 

(5) Listening, judging, voting 

(6) Engaging in parliamentary tac- 
tics 

B. Activities 
study 

(1) Interviewing pupils, members of 
the school staff, members of the school 
board, citizens, civic officials, parents, 
etc. 

(2) Making questionnaire studies 

(3) Reading up on literature of prob- 
lems 


of investigation and 
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(4) Examining records; tabulating 
and analyzing data 


(5) Gathering 
other schools 


information from 


(6) Making notes, organizing ma- 
terial, preparing reports 

C. Activities of organization 

(1) Drawing up charters, constitu- 
tions, guiding principles 

(2) Defining relationships 

(3) Allocating duties 

(4) Formulating rules, regulations, 
qualifications, standards, codes 

(5) Outlining steps in procedure 

(6) Charting, diagramming, graph- 
ically representing organization schemes 

D. Activities of promotion 

(1) Making speeches in assembly, 
home room, classroom, class meeting, 
club or society meeting, and to out-of- 
school groups 


(2) Persuading individuals 

(3) Preparing publicity copy 

(4) Planning and executing publicity 
stunts 

(5) Preparing posters, slogans, ad- 


vertising devices 

(6) Selling tickets, subscriptions, etc. 

Where activities of the above kinds are 
characteristic of a type such will be in- 
dicated and cross reference be made to 
Common Activities as above. The spe- 
cific problems, questions, topics, inter- 
ests, etc., forming the subject matter of 
these deliberative, investigational, organ- 
izing, and promoting activities in any one 
type may be readily inferred from the 
list of executive activities within the 
type. In types two and three examples 
of Common Activities are given. In all 
other types no separate lists of Common 
Activities are given. 
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TYPE ONE. PARTICIPATION IN- 
THE ORGANIZATION, MANAGE- 
MENT AND CONTROL OF THE 
SCHOOL 


REFERENCES: 
Fretwell, op. cit., Teachers College Record 
Jan. 1923; pp. 60-72 


Blackburn, op. cit. Chapters IV, X, XXII 

Foster, op. cit. Page 41, 59-107 

Cox, op. cit. Chapter XI 

McKown, PP. 23-113; 181-220 

Meyer, op. cit. pp. 105-140 

Roemer and Allen, op. cit. Chapter VI 

Thomas-Tindal, and Meyers, op. cit. Chap. IX 

Wilds, op. cit. Chap. IX 

Hill, Howard C. “Teaching Citizenship 
Through Practice,” The Historical Outlook, 
XVIII (Jan. 1927), pp. 19-21 

Masters, Joseph G. “Experiments in Demo- 
cracy,” The School Review XXXV_ (Feb. 
1927), pp. 125-133 

Nietz, John A. “Duties and Traits of a Good 
Citizen,” Curriculum Investigations: Supple- 
mentary Monograph of Franklin Bobbitt and 
Others, op. cit. Chapter VII 

Rugg, Earle, “Special Types of Activities: 
Student Participation in School Government,” 
The 25th Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, op. cit. Chapter 
XI ? 

Sass, Dorothy M. “Student Council in the 
High School,” The School Review, XXXI 
(March 1923), pp. 661-80 

Davis, C. O. “Training for Citizenship in the 
North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools,” Fourth Yearbook: National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals 
(1920) pp. 45-64 

Lewis, William D. “Student Participation in 
School Organization and Government as a 
Training in Democracy” Third Yearbook: 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals (1919) pp. 1-9 

Pickell, F. C. “Training in Citizenship Through 
Practice,” The School Review, XXVIII 
(Sept. 1920) pp. 518-28 

Satchill, J. K. “Student Participation in School 
Administration,” The School Review, XXX 
(Dec. 1922) pp. 733-41 

Drewry, Reymond G. “Pupil Participation in 
School Control,’ Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, 1923 (See Bibl. pp. 215-217) 
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1. SrupENT conrRoL AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SCHOOL SPIRIT. 
Managing school traffic 
Patrolling halls 
Directing pupils 
Conducting pupils or groups of pupils 
Maintaining lines where necessary 
Warning pupils 
Checking disturbances 
Reporting persistent violators of reg- 
ulations 
Supervising pupils in lunch rooms 
Directing the seating 
Governing the routing 
Directing disposition of trays and dish- 
es 
‘Checking undue noise or confusion 
Supervising pupils in study halls 
Watching pupils 
Warning pupils who are out of order 
Reporting the persistently unruly 
Supervising school assemblies 
Ushering 
Directing the seating 
Making room for visitors 
Warning, checking, reporting pupils 
Supervising pupils similarly as above in 
classrooms, home rooms, libraries, 
laboratories, shops, and elsewhere 
in the building and on the play- 
grounds or athletic fields 
Participating in the trial of pupils char- 
ged with misbehavior 
Stating and supporting charges 
Acting as judge, member of jury, or 
member of judicial group 
Deciding on penalties and imposing 
same 
Controlling and directing pupils in mass 
meetings, class meetings, general stu- 
dent organization meetings, demon- 
strations, parades, rallies 
Acting as cheer leaders 
Conducting pep assemblies, parades, dem- 
onstrations 
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Teaching school yells and songs 
Adopting school emblems, insignia, col- 


ors, yells 

Promoting school ideals, patriotism, 
courtesy, honesty (See common Ac- 
tivities. Type D) 


Improving student behavior on way to 
and from school 


2. STUDENT 
JUSTMENT 


BENEFIT, WELFARE AD- 


Conducting lost and found bureau 
Conducting book exchange 
Conducting employment bureau 
Conducting an information bureau 
Guarding cloak rooms and lockers 
Guiding new students 
Explaining to new students the course 
of study, school requirements, reg- 
ulations, procedures and the like 
Acting as “big brother” or “big sister” 
to beginning students 
Preparing, publishing and distributing in- 
formation circulars or school hand- 
books 
Explaining the high school to elementary 
school pupils 
Providing for student safety 
Street crossing regulations 
Fire drills 
Exit placards and direction placards 
Reporting contagious diseases 
Automobile regulations 
Reporting unsanitary conditions in eat- 
ing places 
Correcting or reporting unsanitary con- 
ditions in school 
Developing first aid and emergency 
service 
Welfare work among students 
Ministering to the absent ill 
Providing food and milk in needy cases 
Creating and accumulating scholarship 
funds 


Ese te 
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Stimulating acquaintance among pupils 

Checking and caring for bicycles 

Interviewing school authorities in behalf 
of individual students, groups, or the 
whole student body 


3. PROMOTION, ORGANIZATION, AND sU- 
PERVISION OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR AC- 
TIVITIES 

Conducting “drives”, “weeks”, and 

special school campaigns 

Clean-up week 

Good English week 

Safety week 

Education week 

Fire prevention week 

Raising funds for publication, athletics, 

debates, bands, orchestras, enter- 
tainments, assembly programs 

Selling candy, hot dogs, popcorn, etc. 

Selling tickets 

Soliciting subscriptions 

Conducting general school enterprises 
Carnivals 
Pageants 
Circuses 
Exhibits 
Home-comings 


Arranging for assembly programs 
Getting speakers 
Getting educational films 
Getting music 
Conducting general elections 
Granting charters to student organiza- 
tions 
Scheduling meetings of student organiza- 
tions 
Working out point systems for student 
organizations 
Keeping records of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities 
Conducting charitable undertakings such 
as the distribution of food at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas 


Representing student groups or organ- 
izations in central bodies such as 
councils, senates 

Auditing accounts of student organiza- 
tions 

Keeping books for central governing 

bodies 

Conducting correspondence for central 
governing bodies 

Presiding at meetings of student body 
and of central organizations 

Addressing and sending invitations to 
school functions. Attending to gen- 
eral projects for school exhibits such 
as charts, graphic illustration, dec- 
oration 

Arranging for inter-society contests 

Awarding letters 

Securing chaperons 

Conducting school and patrons’ banquets 

Decorating 
Arranging tables 
Arranging seating 
Ushering 
Introducing 
Serving 
Clearing up 
Sponsoring school dances and parties 


4. ASSISTANCE TO TEACHERS IN THEIR 
MANAGERIAL, TEACHING AND CLERICAL 
DUTIES 


Helping in the library 
Checking books in and out 
Arranging books on shelves 
Finding and delivering books 
Arranging book exhibits 
Seating pupils 
Helping pupils 
Checking pupil passes, permits, etc. 
Cataloging and filing | 
Attending to physical condition of 

room 

Helping in classrooms 

Attending to physical conditions 


_ 
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Keeping attendance 
Distributing and collecting papers, 
materials, experimental equipment 
* Conducting contests 
Gathering materials 
purposes 
Clerical work 
Substituting for absent teacher 
Taking care of bulletin board 
Helping in home rooms 
_ Attending to physical conditions 
Keeping attendance 
Conducting contests 
Caring for bulletin boards 
Making announcements 
Representing causes, drives, undertak- 
ings 
Explaining school procedures 
Conducting election of representatives 
Making out home room programs 
Writing up home room notes 


for illustrative 


5. MotIvaTION OF CURRICULAR WORK: 


Discussing how to study problems in 
home rooms or in special groups 
Checking on scholarship of home rooms, 
class society, or other student groups 

Making scholarship speeches 

Giving publicity to honor roll pupils 

Giving publicity to honor societies 

Conducting scholarship contests between 
home rooms, classes or other groups 

Securing honor study halls 

Setting scholarship qualifications for ad- 
mission to student organizations or 
offices 

Arranging for scholarship rewards and 
prizes 

Helping individual pupils improve their 
work 

Preparing scholarship publicity 

Collecting or preparing materials for in- 
structional purposes, educational 
exhibits, museums 
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6. ASSISTANCE IN CARRYING OUT AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS, REGULATIONS, 
ROUTINE: 


Care of general bulletin boards 

Posting 

Removing old material 

Arranging material 

Watching for improper material 
Acting as messengers 

Between office and teacher and pupils 


Between teachers and teachers and 
pupils 
Between visiting parents and teachers 


and pupils 
Keeping attendance 
Supervision of tardiness 
Collection of attendance reports 
Transcription of attendance records 
Filing excuses 
Inquiring about absentees 
Answering telephone 
Tending office counter 
Clerical work of all kinds 
Helping with registration 
Directing pupils 
Transcribing data 
Tabulating data 
» Representing teachers 
Giving information 
Distributing blanks 
Checking returns 


7. CARE OF BUILDING, GROUNDS, EQUIP- 
MENT AND SUPPLIES 


Acting on waste paper squad 
Acting on grqunds squad 
Removing paper and litter 
Suggesting regulations 
Making proposals for improvement 
Care of statuary, paintings, exhibit case 
Repairing school equipment 
Repairing damages or removing deface- 
ments 


Landscaping grounds 
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8. ESTABLISHING OF SATISFACTORY RE- 
LATIONSHIPS WITH HOME AND COM- 
MUNITY: 

Putting on school exhibits 
Planning, organizing, promoting (See 

common activities A, B. C, and D) 
Hanging, posting, mounting, arranging, 
decorating 
Directing, guiding, assisting, and in- 
forming visitors 

Defending the school from exploitation 

and misrepresentation 

Securing the “facts of the case” and 
giving proper publicity to same 

Disciplining or reporting students pur- 
veyors of untruthful school gossip 

Creating student concern for the good 
name of the school through publica- 
tions, school platforms, group and 
individual conferences, concerted 
drives 

Co-operating with home and community 
Helping parent-teacher association 

with projects 
Contributing services to community un- 


dertakings 
Putting on father and son, mother and 
daughter banquets is 


Advertising the school and its work 
Through speeches before community 
organizations 
School columns in the local press 
Occasional bulletin sent to homes 
Public entertainments and demonstra- 
tions 


TYPE TWO. SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY ACTIVITIES 


1. DRiIvEs AND CAMPAIGNS: such acti- 
vities as are necessary to carry on drives 
and campaigns in clean-up and paint-up 
week, health week, anti-litter week, swat- 
the-fly week, anti-mosquito week, bird 
week, educational week, anti-noise week, 
community chest, bond campaign 
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2. GENERAL IMPROVEMENT ACTIVI- 
TiES: junior foresters, conservation club, 
junior citizens club, junior association of 
commerce, junior booster club, commun- 
ity betterment club, community play 
grounds, opportunity school 

REFERENCES 

Blackburn, op. cit., Chap. X, XVI, XX 
Foster, op. cit., pp. 33, 35,— 40, 52-53,55 
McKown, op. cit., pp. 221-236; 481-511 
Deam and Bear, op. cit., Chap. VI 
Roemer and Allen, op. cit., Chaps. IX, X, XIV 
Clean-Up and Paint-Up—Blue Book. Na- 

tional Clean-Up and Paint-Up Campaign 

Bureau, 243 West 39th St., N. Y. 


Bureau of Commercial Economics, Washing- 
ton eb Gs , 
Hatch, R. W. “Projects in Citizenship,™ 


The Historical Outlook XIII (Feb. i 
pp. 50-59, 

Lambert, J. B., “A High School Civic Project, » 
The Historical Outlook XIII (Oct. 1922), 
pp. 259-60 

Meyer, op. cit., Part VIII | 

Neitz, John A., in Curriculum Investigation 
by Bobbitt, op. cit, Chap. VII : 

25th Yearbook of the National a, op. 
cit., Part I 

The juries Citizen, Publication of the Lincoln, 
Neb., Board of Education 


Perry, C. A. “The High School Ee a Social 
Center,” in The Modern High School by 
Johnston and Others, (Charles Scribners 


Sons, 1914) Chap. XXI ; 

“Experimental Curriculum-Making in the 
Social Studies (VI Pupil Activities’ and 
Community Contacts),” The Historical Out- 
look XV (Jan., 1924) p. 48 ff. 

An analysis of school and community 
activities into specifies gives a duplication 
of certain general forms of pupil acti- 
vities occuring in all of the twelve larger 
types. Reference was made to this in 
the introductory part of Section III. 
The following brief listing uses the pat- 
tern there set down and affords concrete 
examples under this type (common acti- 
vities ) 

A. Activities of deliberation and dis- 
cussion 
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(1) Planning for campaigns 
(2) Discussing community needs for 
playgrounds 
(3) Discussing city plans 
Ete. 
These overlap the project or regular 
work in civics classes 
B. Activities of 
study 

(1) Parks and playgrounds as re- 
lated to play activities in the school 

(2) Community recreational centers 

(3) Street and fire hazards 

uc 

These, too, overlap the project or regu- 

lar work in civics classes 


investigation and 


_C. Activities of organization 
f (1) Organizing an individual school 
for a drive or campaign 

(2) Organizing and electing officers 
for a junior foresters club, community 
betterment club, ete. 
Ete. 


D. Activities of promotion 


(1) Urging the planting of trees 
(2) Urging wild flower protection 
(3) Speaking for clean streets and 


Campaigning for sewage disposal 


Activities of execution, even, occur re- 

eatedly in the different kinds of or- 
anizations within any one general type. 
To reduce repetition, type two of extra- 
curricular activities has been divided 
into two groups,—specific activities of 
drives and campaigns, and general im- 
rovement activities. 


1. Drives AND CAMPAIGNS 

aking and distributing posters 

reparing card board map of city show- 
ing spots in which conditions need to 
be changed 
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Preparing same sort of a map to show 
places of interest and of activity 
Visiting city institutions, such as city 
council, legislature, post office, State 
Capitol 

Making a tour of the city, visiting hos- 
pitals and penal institutions 

Visiting banks, factories, stock ex- 
changes, markets, and other indus- 
trial institutions 

Visiting charitable institutions, slums, 
etc. 


Working out plans and helping in carry- 
ing out “Safe and Sane” Fourth of 


July 
Speaking before civic clubs 


Carrying on campaigns against gypsy 
moth, gussock moth, tent caterpillar, 
boll weevil, corn borer, San Jose 
scale, grain rusts, army worm, and 
other insects and pests 


Carrying on clean-up and paint-up cam- 
paign by inspecting front and back 
yards and reporting conditions: con- 
ditions of basements and attics; re- 
moval of ashes, and rubbish, etc. ; 
provisions for gardens, flowers; 
counting and reporting number of 
trees in section of a city; inspecting 
and reporting conditions of chim- 
neys; etc. 


Carrying on other campaigns such as 
against bill boards, safety first, better 
care of school property, against 
cruelty to animals 


Campaign against fires; fire drill, in- 
spection of school, the building of 
fires, how to ring an alarm, playing 
with matches, leaving things on fire 
escapes 


Campaign against unnecessary noise in 
a_ street 
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2. GENERAL IMPROVEMENT ACTIVITIES 

Building bird houses and bird baths 

Making of an outdoor running track, 
tennis court or hand ball court 

Doing landscape gardening for the school 

Building cement walks 

Petitioning for closing street for recrea- 
tional purposes 

Building of a skating rink 

Acting as junior police 

Exhibiting products from 


(a) school gardens 
(b) sewing circles 
(c) shop articles 

(d) canning clubs, etc. 


Cleaning up of some spot of civic or his- 
torical interest, and the erecting of 
an appropriate tablet or marker 

Forming a school bank 

Preparing card board map of city show- 
ing places of interest and activity 

Preparing card board map of city show- 
ing place where conditions need to be 
changed 

Making a guide book for the community 

Making a social survey of the community 

Carrying on a library drive for books 

Beautifying and adorning school building 

Planning for a tour of the city 

Visiting city institutions 

Carrying on publicity for a new high 


school 
Organizing, editing, and publishing a 
newspaper 


Studying industrial life of the city 


DY PE THREE. | REEIGIOUS, SO- 
CIAL WELFARE CLUBS, AND 
ORGANIZATIONS OF RELIEF 


1. Retrcrous cLtuss: Hi-Y, girl re- 
serves, religious education groups 


2. SOCIAL AND WELFARE CLUBS: boy 
scouts, girl scouts, camp fire girls, boys’ 
brotherhoods, thrift clubs, etc. 
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3. ORGANIZATIONS OF RELIEF: junior 
red cross, first aid groups, social service 
clubs, national safety, near east relief, 
hospital auxiliaries, band of mercy, <a 
star league, etc. 


REFERENCES 
Blackburn, op. cit., Chaps. X, XVI, XX 
Deam and Bear, op. cit., Chap. VII 
McKown, op. cit., pp. 221-236; 461-511 
Meyer, op. cit., Part VIII 


PUBLICATIONS 

Boy Scouts, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Girl Scouts, 620 Lexington Ave., New York 
City 

Junior Red Cross, Headquarters at Washington 

Safety Education, 120 East 42nd St, New 
York City 

Camp Fire Girls, 31 East 17th Street, New 
York City : 

Near East Relicf, 151 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 

Girl Reserve Department, National Board of 
the Y. W. C. A. New York City 

Hi-Y, National Headquarters, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 

Atkinson, H. G., “The Hi-Y in Mississippi,” 

The School Review XXX (Nov., 1922) 702. 
706 

Barclay, L. W., “Education Work of the Boy 
Scouts,” U. S. Bureau of Education: Bul- 
letin, 1921, No. 46 : 

Bryant, S., “Educational Work of the Girl, 
Scouts,” U. S. Bureau of aa 
Bulletin, 1921, No. 46. 

Lewis, G. T., “An ‘Every Girl’ Supper” 
School Renew XXXII (Feb., 

Bowman, M. E. 


The 
1924) 134-41 
, “The School Savings Bank, 


School and Society XVI (Sept. 16, 1922) 
309-315 
Oberholtzer, Mrs. S. L., “School Savings 


Banks,” U. S. Bureau of Education i 
1914, No. 46 

Payne, R. F. “Scouting in the. Horace Mandl 
School for Boys,’ Teachers College Record 
XXIII (March, 1922) 146-159 

Russell, J. E. “Scouting Education,” Teachers 
College Record XVIII (Jan., 1917) 1-13 

Pound, Olivia, “The Social Life of High 
School Girls: Its Problems and Its Op- 
portunities,” The School Review XXVII 
(Jan., 1920) 50-56 
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Activities common to all of these clubs 

A. Activities of deliberation and dis- 
cussion. 

(1) Causes and preventions of auto- 
mobile accidents 

(2) Traffic laws, violations, penal- 
ties, enforcement 

(3) Discussing health conditions 

(4) Camp site 

(5) Preparing budgets 

B. Activities of 
study 

(1) Causes of fires 

(2) Safe milk 

(3) Health responsibility 

(4) Interviewing professional men 
and women 

(5) Planning welfare buildings 

(6) Parks, sewage disposal plants, 
etc. 


investigation and 


C. Activities of organization 

(1) Organizing drives 

(2) Organizing safety 
for the school 

(3) Organizing school banks 

(4) Organizing a summer camp 

Etc. 

D. Activities of promotion 

(1) Community chest 

(2) Welfare institutions for girls; 
for boys 

(3) Vacation Bible School 

(4) Schools of religious education 


regulations 


Many of the specific activities of exe- 
cution are the same or similar in many 
of these organizations. Three groups of 
specific activities more or less different 
may be pointed out; religious activities, 
social and welfare activities, relief acti- 
vities. 
1. RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Leading various study groups 
Teaching Bible class 
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Teaching and assisting vacational Bible 
School 

Reading and studying Bible 

Engaging in Bible study 

Carrying on 4-C campaign (clean speech, 
clean sportsmanship, clean scholar- 
ship, and clean living) 

Attending summer camps 

Investigating and visiting charitable or- 
ganizations 

Planning and carrying on Christmas pro- 
grams 

Discussing life work problems 

Planning father and son banquet 

Planning mother and daughter banquet 

Staging moral and religious plays 

Studying careers of successful men 

Attending conferences 

Attending weekly meetings for discussion 

Serenading shut-ins 

Carrying flowers and gifts to shut-ins 
or sick 


2. SocIAL AND WELFARE CLUBS (Illus- 
trative ) 
(1) Boy scouts 
Acting as scout masters 
Learning scout law and scout 
craft 

Acting as safety patrols 
Raising the flag 
Taking scout oath 
Doing good turn 
Etc. 


(2) Girl scouts 
Developing household skills 
Working with arts and crafts 
Cultivating habits of hospitality 
Learning scout law and scout 

craft 

Gardening 
Ete. 

(3) Camp fire girls 


Learning camp craft 
Studying birds 
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Beautifying yards 

Learning names of states 

Identifying and describing flow- 
ers 

Destroying moth 

Weaving rugs 

Refinishing furniture 

Planning and giving house warm- 
ings, etc. 

Etc. 

National Safety 

Making and putting up posters 

Inspecting school buildings and 
groups 

Reporting broken glass, 
nails, etc. . 

Watching out for hazards, un- 
guarded crossings and excava- 
tions, sidewalks out of repair 

Guarding street crossings 


(4) 


rusty 


Illustrative activities characteristic of 
more than one of these organizations 

Coaching younger boys or girls 

Conducting outings or hikes 

Tutoring backward pupils 

Leading various study groups 

Teaching English to foreigners 

Conducting observation trips 

Attending summer camps 

Promoting community Christmas tree 

Preparation of baskets for Thanksgiv- 
ing dinners 

Learning first aid practices 

Swimming (free and under all kinds of 
handicaps) 

Setting tents 

Encouraging health habits 

Making camp kits 

Building camp fires 

Keeping health charts 

Reading biographies of Roosevelt, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Grenfell, Pasteur, 
and other health promoters 

Partipating in games, picnics, dinners, 
and parties 
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Hiking 

Participating in Memorial Day parade 

Participating in Armistice Day parade 

Participating in Parent-Teachers’ meet- 
ing 

Starting and maintaining savings account 

Promoting garden making 

Conducting observation trips 

Collecting insects, butterflies, etc. 

Studying nature 

3. RELIEF ORGANIZATIONS 

Assisting in drives 

Helping on tag days 

Selling Red Cross seals 

Collecting clothes for Armenians 

Collecting and making over clothes 

Making scrap books and articles for en- 
tainment of children in hospitals 

Making and sending candy to charity or- 
ganizations 

Raising money for milk fund 

Entertaining children from local charity 

Helping to provide outings for depend- 
ents 

Visiting the sick 

Assisting the aged 

Providing recreation for needy children 

Caring for children } 

Instituting health campaigns 

Surveying local charity organizations 


TYPE FOUR, ]PUREEY. SsOCiAis 
ACTIVITIES (Dances, mixers, pic- 
nics, social dancing clubs, etiquette 
clubs, dinners, banquets, receptions, 
and other purely social activities not 
included in the analysis of Type Two 
and Type Three of extra-curricular 
activities ) 

1. SoME EXAMPLES OF SOCIAL ACTIV- 
ITIES OF PUPILS FOR WHICH THE HOME 
IS DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE. Illustrations 
of such activities are: 

Attending movies 
Driving and riding in automobiles 


EE es 
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Sight-seeing 

Playing games 

Just having fun 

Writing letters 

Attending out of school parties 

Talking over telephone 

Walking with friends to and from 
school 

Making dates 

Going on vacation trips 

Going on excursions 

Btc, 

This list may be greatly supplemented, 
but these activities are really not extra- 
curricular activities at all. They are out- 
of-school activities for which the school 
ig not responsible. They may be actiy- 
ities over which the ideals of the school 
should act as controls. For further ex- 
amples of out-of-school social activities, 
not included in the above list or in the 
analysis of specific pupil activities made 
in type two of extra-curricular activities, 


see the following references : 

Addams, Jane. The Spirit of Youth and the 
City Streets, The Macmillan Co. 

Addams, Jane. Twenty Years at Hull House, 
the Macmillan Co. 
Starrett, Helen Ekin. 

Manners, The Lippincott Co. 

Lehman, Harvey C. “Play Activities of Per- 
sons of Different Ages” Curriculum Investi- 
gations by Franklin Bobbitt and Others op. 
cit., p. 150 


2. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES UNDER SCHOOL 
INFLUENCES AND FOR WHICH TIE 
SCHOOL IS INDIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE 


Illustrative pupil activities : 

Attending games and contests at home 
and out-of-town 

Securing and providing transportation 

Securing tickets 

Eating away from home 

This form of activity overlaps the an- 
alysis made in Type Five of extra-cur- 
tricular activities :—Participation in Atn- 


The Charm of Fine 
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letic and other Physical Training Activ- 

ities. 

REFERENCES: 

Deam, Thomas M., and Bear, Olive M., op. 
cit, Chae iV, 

Staley, Seward C. “The Program of Sports- 
manship Education,” University of Illinois 
Bulletin, XXI (1924) 

For further references see Type Five 


3. EXERCISING GOOD MANNERS IN THE 
CORRIDORS, IN THE CLASS ROOM, IN THE 
LUNCHROOM, IN THE AUDITORIUM, AND 
IN THE GYMNASIUM 
Illustrative pupil activities : 

Greeting pupils and engaging in con- 
versation 

Showing appreciation 

Being courteous 

Addressing teachers or class 

Passing orderly in corridors 

Avoiding loitering, visiting, pushing, 
and playing 

Answering all questions 

Speaking in pleasant tone 

Avoiding unnecessary noise 

Showing regard for rights and con- 
veniences of class-mates, etc. 

Rte: 


REFERENCES: 

Roemer, and Allen, op. cit., Ch. VIII 

Deam and Bear, op. cit., Ch. IX 

Pringle, Ralph W., Adolescence and High 
School Problems D. C. Heath & Co. (1922) 
Chs. VI and XI 

Johnson, Franklin W., “The Social Organiza- 
tion of the High School,” The School Re- 
view XVII (Dec. 1909) pp. 66-80 

Manners and Conduct in School and Out by 
The Deans of Girls in Chicago High 
Schools. Allyn and Bacon 

Manners in the Home, School and Public 
Decatur High School, Decatur, Illinois 


4. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF PUPILS, INFOR- 
MAL, but purely social in their nature, 
such as mixers, afternoon school par- 
ties, picnics, and informal affairs in 
general 
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Occasions for social gatherings and 
events of this kind are April Fool’s day, 
Christmas, class parties, club parties, corn 
roasts, country fairs, get acquainted par- 
ties for freshmen, Hallowe’en parties, 
hikes, picnics, school carnivals, school 
circus, senior breakfasts, sleigh or sled 
rides, and wiener roasts. 


REFERENCES FOR SOCIAL GAMES 

Social Games and Group Dances, Elsom and 
Trilling 

Baker’s Book of Games for Boys, Associated 
Press NY... (G: 

Wollcott’s Book of Games 

Bancroft’s Book of Games, Macmillan Co. 

Cheiro’s Palmistry, Rand McNally 

Stunts and Special Parties, Era Betzner, 20c 
Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Ave. N. 
YaG 


Pupil Activities 


Engaging in conyersation 
Requesting a dance 


Participation in plays and musical 
games 
Guessing charades 
Acting out charades and stunts 
Introducing strangers 
Participation in carnival programs 
Serving on stunt committees 
Serving on program committees 
Serving on transportation committees 
Serving on finance committees 


Serving on eats committees 
Preparing refreshments and eats 

Participating in singing, boating, swim- 
ying, skating, coasting, and hiking 

Toasting wieners 

Toasting marshmallows 

Cooking food 

Providing for chaperons 

Doing magic stunts 


Engaging in athletic contests such as: 


potato race, three-legged race 
Etc, 


-Washington’s birthday, Lincoln’s birth- 
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FORMAL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS SUCH AS 
DINNERS, RECEPTIONS, AND BANQUETS 


; 
<j 
5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF PUPILS AT MORE ’ 


Some special occasions for social func- | 
tions of the more or less formal type are 
Columbus day, Frances E. Willard day, — 


day, St. Patrick’s day, Junior and Senior 
receptions, old-fashioned parties, Armis- — 
tice day, Arbor day, Memorial day, — 
Christmas, and New Year’s parties , 
See especially Roemer and Allen, pp. — 
115-118 
Pupil Activities 
Standing in receiving line 
Acting as host or hostess 
Meeting people 
Preparing programs | 
Preparing invitations : 
Preparing favors 
Preparing menu cards | 
Engaging orchestra 
Decorating place of party : 
Considering interests of others 
Introducing people 
Carrying on conversation 
Welcoming guests : 
Expressing appreciation to hosts 
Dancing 
Accepting a dance 
Refusing a dance 
Participating in grand march 
Eating and drinking 
Making a toast 
Giving a reading 
Rendering vocal music 
Accompanying partner to dinner 
Promoting wholesome atmosphere 
Maintaining neatness of appearance 
Dressing becomingly 
Employing forms agreeable to others — 
Using proper designations when refer- — 
ring to others 
Showing courtesy to chaperons and | 
visitors . 
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6. PUPIL ACTIVITIES OF SOCIAL AND ETI- 

QUETTE CLUBS 

Studying forms of social conduct 

Learning American Creed 

Providing programs for special days 
such as Columbus day, Armistice day, 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Frances E. 
Willard day, Arbor day, Christmas, 
Washington’s birthday, Memorial day. 

Working out rules of conduct for 
school 

Making social program or calendar 
for the year 

Studying decorations, refreshments, 
kinds of music, costs, and styles of in- 
vitations 

Teaching good form in dancing 

Teaching party courtesies 

Studying games and plays 

Studying room manners 

Codifying conduct manners for the 
home, school, and street 

Welcoming new pupils 

Encouraging good sportsmanship 

Ete. 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES: 
Elliot, Chas. W. “Democracy and Manners,” 
Century Magazine Volume 83, pp. 173-8 
Everyday Manners for American Boys and 
Girls by the Faculty of South Philadelphia 
High School for girls. Macmillan Co. 

(1922) 

Clark, Thomas A., “Morals and Manners,” in 
the High School Boy Macmillan Co. 1920. 
132-151 

w@lark, «thomas AS ““Dhe* Passing’ of the 
Chaperon,” Atlantic Monthly Vol. 129 pp. 
516-9 

Hall, G. Stanley, “Flapper Americana Novis- 
sima,” Atlantic Monthly Vol. 129 pp. 771- 
780 

Palmer, George Herbert, Ethical and Moral 
Instruction in Schools, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
(1908) 

Charters, W. W., The Teaching of Ideals, The 
Macmillan Co. 

Deam and Bear, op. cit. pp. 237 ff 

Roemer nad Allen, op. cit. p. 120 ff 
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TYPE FIVE’ ATHLETICS AND 
OTHER PHYSICAL, TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 


A. Puysicat Epucation For Boys 


This report has been organized into 
the following divisions. Obviously some 
of these divisions overlap. 

1. Mass play and physical activities 
common to an unlimited number of par- 
ticipants, e. g., cage ball, etc. 

2. Activities for the larger group 
games, e. g., football, baseball, etc. 

3. Activities for the small group 
games, e. g., wrestling, tennis, etc. 

4. Activities for individual partici- 
pating games, e. g., golf, archery, etc. 

5. Activities for managers, captains, 
etc. 


B. PuystcaL EpucaTiIoN FOR GIRLS 


All the above divisions under section A 
organized for girls 

The above divisions in A and B are 
presented under the following headings: 

(1) Listing of activities under the 
general heading 

(2) Analysis of at least one game, 
sport or activity into sub-activities 

(3) Listing of a limited number of 
references that will give information con- 
cerning the activities listed 
A. Puysitcat EpucatTion For Boys 
1. Mass PLAY AND PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 

(1) Listing activities: The following 
is a representative list of the various ac- 
tivites adaptable to mass play. (Note— 
These are not intended to be listed in or- 
der of importance, but are arranged al- 
phabetically. ) 

Games: baseball, basketball, cage ball, 
circle dodge ball, cross country, German 
bat ball, (Long ball), hit pin baseball, 
hockey, indoor baseball, playground ball, 
prisoner’s base, pull-a-way, punch ball, 
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soccer, speed ball, three deep, touch-foot- 
ball, track and field, tug-of-war, volley 
ball, water polo 

Drills: apparatus work, calisthenics, 
circus, corrective class work, field day 
drills, gymnastic dancing, marching, 
pageants, pyramids, tumbling, wand 
drills 


(2.) Analysis of German bat ball into 

representative sub-activities 

Batting: Holding bat, stance at plate, 
swinging at ball, following thru, starting 
after hit is made, restraining from run- 
ning on poor hit, releasing bat after hit 
is made, eyeing the ball 

Running the bases: Judging ability to 
reach base safely, dodging thrown ball, 
judging value of hit, touching bases, stay- 
ing on far base 

Field: Fielding ground ball, catching 
fly ball, throwing ball in from field, 
throwing ball to hit player, position of 
hands to catch ball, catching “englished”’ 
ball 


(3.) Representative references 

A partial bibliography was published 
by an earlier sub-committee on physical 
education, in the N. C. A. Quarterly for 
March 1927, pages 556-559, reprint 
pages 128-131. These references were 
there arranged under the following eight 
headings: General Physical Education, 
Health Education, Play, Athletics, 
Games, Dancing, Corrective and Indiv- 
idual Gymnastics, Gymnastics. So far 
as possible it is the intention here not to 
duplicate in any detail the above refer- 
ences. 


Spalding Red Cover Series, Amer. Sports 
Pub. Co., 45 Rose St, New York City, 
New York. (Each sport has a_ booklet 
which has rules, etc.) 

Manley, E. J. Fundamentals of Swimming and 
Aquatic Sports, The Service Press, Cham- 
paign, Illinois 1927. $3.00 
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Stafford, G. T. and Tappan, E. A. Practical 
Corrective Exercises, Bailey and Himes, 
Champaign, Illinois 1927. 164 pages $2.00 

Missouri State Course of Study in Physical 
Education, Jefferson City, Missouri, Supt. 
of Public Instruction 

Physical Education Course of Study, Detroit 
Public School System, Supt. of Public In- 
struction, Detroit, Michigan : 


2. ACTIVIES FOB THE LARGER GROUP 
GAMES 


(1) Illustrative lists: baseball, bas- 
ketball, football, hockey, miscellaneous 
games, playground ball, soccer, track, 
volley ball 


(2) Analysis of basketball into rep- 
resentative sub-activities 

Catching the ball 

Passing: underhand, overhand, ’ over- 
head, special pass, long, short, bounce, 
push | 

Shooting: underhand, overhand, ca- 
rom, foul, hook, one-hand push, rebound, 
dribble, blocking, feints, stops, and pivots” 


Tactics of :—forwards: offensive, de- 
fensive; guards: offensive, defensive; 
center: general play, offensive, defensive, 
jumps | 

Team defense: when opponents are af-_ 
ter play, when opponents get tip-off, out 
of bounds, foul line 

Team offense: center plays, out of 
bounds plays, foul line plays . 

General style of team play . 

Miscellaneous: diet, sleep, baths and | 
rubs, rules | 

(3) Representative references | 
Basketball 
J. C. Ruby, How to Coach and Play Basketball, 

Bailey & Himes, Champaign, Ill. 1926. 268 

pages $3.75 
Meanwell, W. E., Science of Basketball, H. 

Johnson, Madison, Wisconsin 
Allen, F. C., My Basketball Bible—Smith & 

Grievers, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Baseball 
Lundgren, C. L., Baseball Notes—Student 
Supply Store, Champaign, Illinois 


Berry, E., Baseball Notes—Barnes & Co., 
New York 

Football 

Zuppke, R. C. Technique and Tactics—Bailey 
& Himes, Champaign, Illinois 1924. 250 
pages $5.00 


Backman, C. W., A Manual of Football for 
High Schools—Dept. of Industrial Journal- 
ism and Printing, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas 1927. 168 pages $3.00 

Warner, Glenn S., Football—Stanford Univ. 
Press, Leland Stanford Univ., Los Angeles, 
California, 1927. 205 pages, $5.00 

Hockey 

Hockey Guide—Spalding—Am. Sports Pub. Co. 
New York 

Field Hockey (Girls) Guide 

Playground Ball Guide 

Soccer Guide 

Volley Ball Guide 

Giant Volley Ball—S. H. Cobb—Am. P. E. 
Review 31: 844-5 My. 26 

Track 

Gill, H., Track and Field Athletics—Student 
Supply Store, Champaign, Illinois 

Jones, T. E., Track and Field Athletics—Chas. 
Scribners’ Sons, New York, .N. Y. 1927. 214 
p. $2.00 


3. ACTIVITIES FOR THE SMALLER GROUP 

GAMES 

(1) Illustrative lists: archery, bil- 
liards, boccie ball, boxing, bowling, clock 
golf, croquet, curling, fencing, golf, hand 
ball, hand polo, hand tennis, horse shoes, 
Jiu Jitsu, lawn tennis, leap frog, pin ball, 
pocket billiards, roque, tether ball, wres- 
tling 

(2) Analysis of tennis into represen- 
tative sub-activities 

Serving: proper position, precision in 
hold on racket, cutting the ball, selecting 
the stroke, speed of ball, placing serve, 
position after serve 

Returning serve: judging bounce, force 
of meeting ball, shifting position, judging 
speed of ball, selecting stroke, placing re- 
turn 
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Returning ball other than return of, 
serve: judging speed of ball, judging 
bounce, shifting position, judging fly ball, 
selecting stroke, crossing opponent, force 
of meeting the ball 

Team play: aiding partner, proper cov- 
erage of territory, playing the net, play- 
ing back-court, judging partner’s ability. 

Playing net: Proper position, force of 
meeting the ball, selecting the stroke, 
judging speed of ball, placing the ball. 

Playing the backcourt: selecting the 
stroke, shifting position, judging speed 
of ball, judging bounce, judging fly ball, 
placing ball, crossing opponent. 

Learning stroke: straight, overhand, 
underhand, backhand, cut stroke, side 
stroke 

Adjusting to playing conditions: dry 
court, playing on wet court, ground rules, 
playing with new ball, playing with used 
ball, using live racket, using second-hand 
racket, playing on grass court 


(3) Representative references 


Spalding’s Tennis Annual—A, G. Spalding & 
Bros., Chicago 

Tennis for the Junior Player, The Club 
Player, and the Expert. W. T. Tilden 2nd. 
A. G. Spalding & Brothers 

Tennis Errors and Remedies. A. G. Spalding 
and Brothers 

How to Play Tennis, Richard K. Fox 
Publishing Company, New York 

Spalding Golf Guide. A. G. Spalding & 
Brothers 

How to Play Golf. A. G. Spalding & Brothers 

Golf for Girls, Cedil Leitch. A. G. Spalding 
& Brothers 

Lawn Games. A. G. Spalding & Brothers 

Quoits, Lawn Bowls, Horseshoe Pitching and 
Boccie, A. G. Spalding & Brothers 

Bag Punching, Harry Seebach. Richard Fox 
Company, New York 

Boxing and How to Train, Richard Fox Co., 
New York 

Jiu Jitsu Tricks, K. Saito, Richard Fox Com- 
pany, New York 
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Handball Rules, Richard Fox Co., New York 

Amateur Wrestling, E. C. Gallagher, Lowe & 
Campbell, Chicago, Illinois 

Boxing, Griffith. Lowe & Campbell, Chicago 

Wrestling, Clark. Lowe & Campbell, Chicago 

Sports and Games, Walter Camp. Lowe & 
Campbell, Chicago, Illinois 


4. ACTIVITIES FOR INDIVIDUAL PARTICI- 
PATION IN GAMES 


(1) Illustrative Lists: archery, cal- 
isthenics, camping and canoeing, clock 
golf, corrective exercises, dancing (clog), 
goal shooting, handball, horseback riding, 
horseshoes, individual athletics, juggling, 
punching the bag, skating, skiing, swim- 
ming and diving, track and field athletics, 
tumbling and apparatus stunts 

(2) Analysis of the punching bag ex- 
ercises into representative sub-activities 

Proper positions: feet, hands, head 

Height of bag: forming a fist, fol- 
lowing thru, straight left lead 

Changing course of bag: backhand 
punches, use of elbows, use of head 

Boxing the bag 

(3) Representative references 

No. 78 R Spaldings Ahtletic Library 

-No. 43 R Spaldings Athletic Library 

No. 8 R Spaldings Athletic Library 

No. 105 X Spaldings Athletic Library 

No. 43 R. Spaldings Athletic Library 

No..114 R. Spaldings Athletic Library 

No, 86 R. Spaldings Athletic Library 


5. ACTIVITIES FOR MANAGERS, CAPTAINS, 
ETC, 


(1) Illustrative lists: athletic asso- 
ciation committees, cheer leader, medical 
“supervision, student assistant coaches, 
student officials, training 
(2) Analysis of student management 
into representative sub-activities 
Activities of manager: Duties during 
practice and games 
Keep equipment ready for each prac- 
tice (balls, extra equipment, whistles, 
watches, gob coats) ; keep water ready 
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for team; keep unwelcome spectators 
away from practice; see that playing 
field is ready for use; collect all equip- 
ment after practice; care for equipment ; 
keep cotton, tape, etc., for minor injuries ; 
collect data on players in practice and 
game 

Activities of manager—duties outside 
the practice period; check eligibility of 
players; correspond with visiting team 
managers as to train schedule, lodg- 
ing, etc.; making reservations (hotel, 
train, or bus) ; file records of individuals — 
and of team 


B. PuHystcAL EpucaTION FOR GIRLS 
Because of the difference of activities — 

involved in many of the games, it appears : 

to be justifiable to list the activites ail 

physical education for girls separate from : 

those for boys. 

1. Mass PLAY AND PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Numerous unorganized games, track 

and field events; some formal drills; 

classes in corrective work; natural 
dancing, pageants, etc. 

2. ACTIVITIES AND SUB-ACTIVITIES FOR 
THE LARGER GROUP GAMES 


(1) Illustrative lists: 

Volley ball: batting, serving, stretch- 
ing, team play, alertness, watchfulness, 
running, jumping, accuracy in placing 
ball 

Soccer: running, dribbling, kicking, 
checking ball, team work, tackling an op- 
ponent, passing the ball, the volley, — 
shooting and placing shots, intercepting 
the ball, various plays and formations 

Basketball: training, shooting for goal, 
dribbling the ball, juggling the ball, 
bounding the ball, passing the ball, piv- 
oting, correct guarding, dodging, var- 
ious throws, blocking an opponent, “box- 
ing up”, shooting from various positions, 
knowledge of rules, catching the ball, 
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blackboard drills, quizzes, team play, sig- 
nals 

Indoor baseball: throwing, catching, 
batting, running, team work, bunting, 
fielding the ball, running bases, the bat- 
ting order, pitching the ball, signals, 
learning when to run bases ~ 

Hockey (Field): knowledge of rules, 
of game, scoring, individual technique, 
the drive, the push pass, the scoop stroke, 
the left hand lunge, the reverse stroke, 
dribbling a ball, receiving a ball, field- 
ing the ball, team play and diagrams, the 
“pully-off”, the right hand “job”, for- 
mations—free hit, penalty corner, etc., 
tackling an opponent, marking, intercept- 
ing, blackboard drills and formations 

Crowd ball: running, jumping, rush- 
ing, team work, knowledge of rules 

Hand ball: batting, serving, co-ordina- 
tions, team play, running 

Bat balls knowledge of rules, running, 
dodging, jumping, batting, throwing, 
passing the ball 


(2) Analysis of basketball into rep- 
resentative sub-activities 
Plays and passes 

Pivot: hold ball, step once or more 
on same foot, pivot on other foot 

Bounce: bounce once, get ball again 
and pass 

Throwing pass: quickly, with speed, 
accuracy 


Basket shooting 

One arm shot 

Chest shot: ball held in front of 
chest, elbows flexed, quick throw 

Underhand throw: low shot, arms ex- 
tended, ball held in both hands 
Guarding 

Horizontal guarding: arms horizontal, 
body balanced 

Vertical: body straight, hands extend- 
ed up 
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Overhead: must not touch player, 
hands extended 

Boxing: 2 players should not guard 
one 

Overguarding : 
around player 

Fouling: technical, personal—holding, 
blocking, tripping, etc. 


Keep arms’ from 


3. ACTIVITIES FOR THE SMALLER GROUP 
GAMES 


(1) Illustrative lists: 

Tennis: strokes (lobby, chop, lawford, 
backhand, forehand, kill, net play), back 
court play, serving, keeping eye on ball, 
placement, footwork, gripping racket, 
cross-court play, defense, court play, co- 
ordination, alertness, accuracy, running, 
jumping, stops 

Track and field events: basket ball goal 
shoot, basket ball throw for distance, 
jump and rest, pull up, running and 
catching voiley ball, volley ball serving, 
putting in golf, baseball throw for dis- 
tance, baseball throw for accuracy, hock- 
ey goal shoot, javelin throw, discus 
throw, standing broad jump, 50-yard 
dash, 100-yard dash, relay (pass ball, 
potato race, square relay, all up Indian 
club relay, hurdle relay, shuttle relay, 
hoop race, (walking relays), dodge ball 
throw, bicycling, rope skipping, 50-yard 
sack race, running broad jump, standing 
broad jump, quoit throw, steeple chase 
race, tugs of war, hurdling, high jumps, 
baton passing 


Horse shoes: swinging arm, handling 
shoe, turning shoe, timing throw, judging 
distance, following thru, determining 
height of pitch, stepping 

General water sports: swimming, div- 
ing, wading, canoeing, rowing, sailing, 
skating (ice), competitive stunts, novelty 
races, life saving 
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Swimnung: strokes; (breast, back, 
side, crawl, back crawl, trudgeon, double 
overarm, single overarm) ducking, 
treading, being instructed, using water 
wings, use of slides, plunging, entering 
water, riding floating devices 
Preliminary drill for all strokes 

Diving: Knee, standing, seal, swan, 
jack knife, back spring, running, front, 
back, head stand, hand stand 

Stunts: Float on back, frog dive, seal 
dive, log rolling, egg rolling, rocking 
chair, tug of war, dive for apples, break- 
ing holds, canoe tilting, barrel tilting, tar- 
get jousting, retrieving objects from 
bottom 

Games: Water polo, water basketball, 
touch tag, cross tag, hunt the ring, water 
pullaway, water push ball, water volley 
ball, flashlight tag, bell tag 

(2) Analysis of swimming into re- 
presentative sub-activities 

Preliminaries : correct breathing, enter- 
ing water, playing in shallow water, duck- 
ing, using water wings, lying in sand 

Strokes: floating, back stroke, elemen- 
tary back stroke, crawl stroke, side 
stroke, breast stroke, trudgeon, treading 
water. 

Plunging 

Diving: knee, standing, seal, swan, 
jack knife, back spring, running front, 
back, head and hand stands 
Stunts (general) 

a. Competitive: tug of war, apple 
diving, breaking holds, barrel tilting, tar- 
get jousting, log rolling, pillow fight, 
spring-board jumps 

b. Novelty stunts: mounting barrel, 
water leap frog, balancing pole, water- 
melon grab, sloping greased pole 

Games in Water: bell tag, black and 
white, water basket ball, water volley 
ball, water long ball, water push ball, 
water polo 
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Novelty races: nightgown race, derby 
hat race, lighted candle race, barrel race, 
thread the needle race, bobbing race, ob- 
stacle race. 

Life saving 

Holds: front, strangle, back strangle, 
wrist 

Carries: head, cross chest, tired swim- 
mer 

Disrobing while swimming 

Schaefer method of resuscitation 


4. ACTIVITIES FOR INDIVIDUAL PARTICI-_ 
PATING GAMES 
(1) Illustrative lists: 
: A 
Golf: selecting clubs, watching the ball, 
following thru, judging distance, driving, 
putting, teeing, stance, slicing, hooking, | 
grip of club, foot action, body turn, con- 
centration, form, topping, use of iron 


clubs, use of wood clubs . 


Indian clubs: formation in lines, get- 
ting clubs, correct starting position, outer 
arm swing, double arm swing, posture, 
different arm positions, arm movements 
combined with leg movement, arm move- 
ment combined with trunk movement, 
grasping of club, swinging, stretching, 
bending, pulling, gracefulness of move- 
ment 


Gymnastics 


Formal: marching tactics, walking, 
running, drills free, standing—exercises 
with or on apparatus 

Light apparatus: Indian clubs, wands, 
dumb bells, barbells 

Heavy apparatus: buck, horse—long 
and side, vaulting box, ladders, sea saw 
ladders, rings, flying and _ travelling, 
boom, window ladders, stall bars, ropes, 
oblique and vertical, balance beams 

Informal: running, walking, skipping, 
etc., stunts, tumbling, pyramid buildin 
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Dancing: This is not strictly a game 
but should be included as. a physical 
training activity) natural dancing, aes- 
thetic dancing, folk dancing, gymnastic 
dancing, clogging, juggling, soft shoe 
dancing, pantomime, social 


Semaphoring: 


(1) Morse code 
Drilling: 


5. ACTIVITIES FOR MANAGERS, CAPTAINS, 
ETC. 


(1) Illustrative lists: Weighing, 
measuring, securing suits for team, keep- 
ing track of equipment, taking care of 
equipment, securing new persons to join 
squad, helping put plays across, first 
aid, demonstrating, conversing with team 
mates, stimulating sportsmanship, cour- 
tesy, courage, etc., interest in other teams, 
keeping up on sport news, keeping score, 
dealing with opposing teams, supporting 
team, acting as ushers, acting as officials, 
visiting other schools 


(2) Representative references: 


Tumbling, Pyramid Building and Stunts for 
Girls and Women, Bonnie & Donnie 
Cotteral, A. S. Barnes & Co. 1926 

Reference No. 8 under General Phys. Ed. p. 
556—N. C. A. Quarterly, March 1927 

Reference No. 19, p. 557—-N. C. A. Quarterly 
under Athletics, March, 1927 — 

Spalding’s Official Rule Book: Hockey, Basket 
Ball, Field and Track 

Reference No. 8 under Athletics, p. 557, N. 
C. A. Quarterly March 1927 

Reference No. 9 Athletics, p. 557, N. C. A. 
Quarterly, March 1927 

The Fun Book—Edna Geister—1923. George 
Doran Co. 

Swimming and Diving—Gerals 
Scribners, 1924 


Note: General Bibliography Assembled by 
@ Previous Sub-Committee on Physical Educa- 
tion 

See The North Central Association Quarterly 
March 1927, pp. 556-559 


C. Barnes, 
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TYPE SIX, _ SCHOOL “PUBLICA. 


TIONS 


REFERENCES: 

Fretwell, op. cit., Teachers College Record, 
Sept. 1924 pp. 159-73 

Blackburn, op. cit., XVII 

McKown, op. cit. 114-137; 294-432 

Roemer and Allen, op. cit., Chapter XII 

Huff, B. M. “Journalism a Socializing Agency” 
English Journal XII (Feb. 1923), pp. 136-37 

Reavis, W. C., “Student Publications in the 
High School” The School Review (Sept., 
1922), 514-220 


Reavis, W. C. “Special Types of Student 


Activities: Student Participation” The 
Twenty-Fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Part II 
(1926), 141-48 

Sherwood, N. H. “The Value of High School 
Publications” Educational Review, LXII 
(Jan. 1924) 20-21 


1. ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS OF A BOARD 
OF PUBLICATIONS 


Discussing and helping decide such ques- 
tions as— 
The qualifications of publication staff 
members 
The method of selecting publication 
staff members 
The general nature of each publication 
Regulations as to subscription and ad- 
vertising prices 
Regulations as to the soliciting of sub- 
scriptions, advertising, or contribu- 
tions of money 
Regulations as to privileges of staff 
members 
Regulations as to financial records and 
accounting 
Making special studies and investigations 
to secure data on the questions noted 
above 


Making reports of investigations, inter- 
views, conferences, and studies re- 
lating to the questions noted in above 


Engaging in parliamentary tactics 
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2. ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS OF A PUBLI- 
CATION STAFF 


Attending and taking part in staff, de- 
partment, or committee meetings 
called to consider such questions as 
those listed under 1 above and such 
other matters as— 

Staff or department organization 

Defining of duties and relationships of 
staff members 

Form, style, size and general standards 
of the publication 

Special undertakings such as contests, 
drives, expansion, or the introduc- 
cing of new features 

Making special studies and investigations 
in connection with matters noted im- 
mediately above 

Making reports on assigned publication 
problems 

Making proposals, offering plans, sug- 
gesting changes for improvement of 
the publication 

Promoting subscription through speeches, 
preparation of publicity stunts or 
posters, personal solicitations, etc. 

Assisting in mailing and otherwise de- 
livering the publication 

Mimeographing or printing activities 

3. ACTIVITIES OF MANAGING EDITORS 

OR ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITORS 

Looking up qualifications of candidates 
for staff appointments 

Conferring with advisor about appoint- 
ments 

Making appointments 

Conducting staff meetings held for such 
purposes as the following: 

To organize the staff, name depart- 
ments, decide upon respective duties 

To consider and interpret orders or 
rulings of the board of publications 

To discuss and decide for own publi- 
cation such questions as those sug- 
gested under I-1 above 
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To take up special problems as they 

arise 

Making own decisions and rulings 

Setting up editorial office with suitable 
equipment of tables, typewriters, 
mimeograph, cupboards, filing cases 

Establishing office systems 

Investigating and studying problems of 
own office and work in literature of 
journalism, and in other schools 

Attending press gatherings 


Holding conferences with individual staff 


members or with departments 


Making assignments to members of staff — 


Following up on assignments 


‘Consulting with business manager 
Personally seeing to the prompt sub- 


mittal of copy 

Reading, judging, and selecting from 
copy submitted 

Reassignment, correction, revision, 
writing of copy 

Final preparation of manuscripts for 
printer 

Proofreading, galley and page 

Consulting with printers, engravers, il- 
lustrators, photographers, and others 


Tes 


interested commercially or techni- — 


cally in the production of the publi- 
cation 


Final arrangement of material in dummy — 


Study of style books, handbooks of Eng- 
lish uSage, current practice to decide 
questions of form, structure, me- 
chanics, etc. 

Searching for or inventing novelties, fea- 
tures, stunts, etc. 

Writing editorials, dedictatory  state- 
ments, editorial notes or comments, 
explanations, corrections, retrac- 
tions, tables of contents 

Preparing and blocking off headlines 

Drawing up, examining, signing con- 
tracts 
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Making assembly, class, or home-room 
talks in support of publication 
Representing needs of publication before 
school board, civic organizations, 

parent-teacher associations 


4. ACTIVITIES OF DEPARTMENT EDITORS 
OR ASSISTANTS 


Selecting and appointing subordinates 
Conferring with other members of staff 
Planning the work of the department 
Submitting plans for staff consideration 
Assigning tasks to subordinates 
Securing from subordinates or from stu- 
dents, faculty, alumni, citizens not 
directly connected with the publica- 
tion such material as the following: 
News notes and write-ups on athletics, 
music, faculty,student organizations, 
classes, school departments, home- 
rooms, alumni, community events 
Jokes, humorous anecdotes 
Social and personal news items 
Class histories, summaries, prophecies, 
calendars 
Literary products 
Photographs, snapshots, drawings, car- 
toons, caricatures, diagrams, etc. 
School statistics 
Procuring, working up, or writing the 
above (No 6) personally 
Reading, correcting, revising, rewriting 
or returning copy 
Typing or otherwise preparing copy for 
the printer 
Proof reading 
Arranging material 
Building up exchange files 
Reading exchanges 
Arranging for the taking of pictures 
Corresponding with alumni 
Praparing stunt pages, columns, or sec- 
tions 
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Consulting authorities on English usage 
and manuscript preparation 

Conducting contests (literary, slogans, 
school songs, school yells, puzzle so- 
lution, etc.) 


5. ACTIVITIES OF REPORTERS 


Taking assignments from 
editor or editor-in-chief 

Interviewing students, teachers, principal, 
citizens, visitors, alumni 

Planning interviews, taking notes on in- 
terviews, writing up interviews 

Studying technique of good news writing 

Attending school functions, meetings, 
contests for purpose of reporting 

Working up feature stories 

Investigating student activities, problems, 
complaints, undertakings and writ- 
ing up 

Rewriting 


department 


6. ; ACTIVITIES OF BUSINESS MANAGERS, 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS, OR ASSIS- 
TANTS IN EITHER CASE 


Attending and taking part in staff meet- 
ings and conferences 

Assembling data on which to determine 
costs, charges, and budget making 

Drawing up plans for financing and sub- 
mitting same for consideration 

Organizing and conducting subscription 
drives 

Organizing and conducting advertisement 
drives 

Drawing up list of firms and business 
men to be solicited for: advertising 

Presenting the matter of school publica- 
tion advertising to the chamber of 
commerce or other associations of 
business men 

Preparing sales talks for use in solicit- 
ing advertisements 

Writing or otherwise preparing adver- 
tisements 
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Planning special means of raising money 
such as school entertainments con- 
tests, sales, or outright solicitation of 
contributions 

Drawing up necessary forms and blanks 
for use in subscription taking and 
advertisement selling 

Keeping books, making financial state- 
ments, assisting in audits 

Collecting money due the publication 
from subscribers and advertisers 

Wrapping, addressing, mailing and 
otherwise delivering publication 

Keeping subscribers’ list correct and up 
to date 

7. ACTIVITIES OF STUDENTS NOT OFFI- 

CIALLY CONNECTED WITH PUBLICA- 
TIONS 

Voluntarily contributing notes, jokes, 
news items, social notes, poems, stor- 
ies, letters, cartoons, pictures, art 
work etc. 

Contributing above upon request from 
members of staff 

Studying journalistic technique with ob- 
ject of making publication staff 

Studying literary technique with object 
of getting product into publication 

Submitting inquiries, lost and found no- 
tices, complaints 

Criticizing the publications 

Subscribing 

Reading 

Filing 

Acting as subcription or advertising soli- 
citor 

Taking part in publication contest 

Conferring with members of staff in be- 
half of special causes, undertakings, 
organizations, or personal advantage 

Seeking nomination, election or appoint- 
ment to staff 

Helping elect candidates and tickets 

Assisting in the distribution of publica- 
tions 
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TYPE SEVEN. DRAMATICS AND 
PUBLIC SPEAKING: (Plays, page- 
ants, operettas, movies, folk songs and 
dances: debating, oratory, extempor- 
aneous speaking, school forums, etc.) 


REFERENCES: 
Blackburn, op. cit., Chaps. V, XI, XV 
Foster, op. cit. p. 54 


Meyers, op. cit., topics 6, 7, 27 

Fretwell, E. K. “Special Types of Activities: 
Dramatics,” op. cit., 25th Yearbook p. 165 

Roemer and Allen, op. cit., 214-227 

McKown, op. cit., pp. 154-168 

Pringle, Ralph W., “Debating,” in Adolescence 
and High School Problems, D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1922 Chapter XIII 


1. AcTIVITIES COMMON TO DRAMATICS, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATING 

Practicing control of voice 

Cultivating a platform or stage manner 

Memorizing a part 

Ete. 


2. DRAMATICS 


(1) Activities in connection with taking 
part in a play 

Trying out 

Memorizing part 

Learning stage conventions 

Interpreting character 

Dancing 

Singing 

Learning stage terminology 

Practicing proper control of voice 

Assisting at coaching 

Assisting at prompting 

(2) Activities in connection with sup- 
plementary work of a play 

Studying historical background of plays 

Drawing costume designs ~ 

Sewing costumes 

Shopping for materials 


Studying costumes of historical periods 


Choosing costumes from dealers 


Preparing receipt slips to be given out 


with costumes 
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Distributing and collecting costumes for 
cast 

Checking and packing costumes for re- 
turn to dealer 

Checking sales slips of local merchants 

Paying bills to local merchants 

Assisting cast in putting on costumes 

Learning and practicing the art of make- 
up 

Sewing on property committee 

Borrowing properties from homes and 
local dealers 

Labelling all borrowed properties 

Making pieces of stage and painting 
property 

Making diagrams of stage for each scene 

Setting stage 

Writing thank-you notes for borrowed 
properties 

Drawing designs for stage background 

Shifting scenes 

Operating lights, curtains and drops 

Prompting 

Selling tickets 

Taking tickets at doors 

Balancing expense account 

Making advertising posters 

Securing advertisement in local papers 

Securing advertisement in picture shows 

Announcing play at luncheon clubs, other 
community gatherings 

(3) Activities in connection 
dramatic clubs 

Studying Little Theater movement 

One-act plays 

National drama of other countries 

Relation of motion picture to legitimate 
plays 

Conducting try-outs 

Coaching 

Dramatizing stories or novels 

Writing original plays 

Giving talks on stage craft 

Arranging for place of club meeting 

iniature stage work 


with 
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Making marionettes 

Making marionette stages 

Manipulating marionettes in dramas 

Reading for marionette play 
Putting on pageants 

Studying history for material 

Constructing scenes for pageant 

Providing appropriate costumes 

Selecting music for pageant 


3. DEBATING AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 

(1) Activities in connection with public 
speaking and debating organizations : 

Practicing parliamentary procedure 

Selecting questions for debate 

Debating 

Giving talks on inductive reasoning 

Studying argumentation 

Taking part in humorous debates 

Acting out a session of congress 

Acting out a nominating convention 

Impersonating well-known public speak- 
ers 

Making announcements in home rooms 

Making speeches advertising school af- 
fairs at community gatherings 


TYPE EIGHT. MUSICAL ACTIV- 

TES 
REFERENCES: 

Roberts and Draper, op. cit., Chap. XI 

Jordan, op. cit., Chap. VIII 

Fretwell, E. K. “Special Types of Activities: 
Music,” 25th Yearbook of National Society 
op. cit., 165-75 

McKown, op. cit., Chap. VIII (Contains a 
very good bibliography) 

National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 105 West 40th St. New York City 
As a member of orchestras, bands, 

glee clubs, and other musical organi- 

zations students are frequently engaged 
in the various Common Activities listed 
at the head of this section, They perfect 
organization, plan concerts, deliberate on 
club or society problems, and promote 
musical undertakings. Many of the 
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specific subjects of deliberation, planning, 
and promotion may easily be inferred 
from the following: 


1. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


Putting instruments together and taking 
them apart 

Casing instruments 

Fitting parts 

Repairing instruments 

Adjusting instruments 

Draining, drying, cleaning, polishing, oil- 
ing, moistening, and otherwise caring 
for instruments 


Tuning 

Holding properly 

Fingering, lipping, pedaling, picking, 
striking, muting, vibrating, rolling, 
etc. 


Applying attachments 

Controlling tone, quality, and volume 

Phrasing 

Reading music 

Transposing 

Harmonizing 

Performing varied technical requirements 
of music (scales, arpeggios, chords, 
octaves, double notes, embellish- 
ment of all kinds.) 

Keeping the beat 

Making prompt attacks 

Feeling the rhythm 

Memorizing 

Watching and interpreting the conductor 

Following soloist 

Practicing alone to perfect skills 

Receiving special individual coaching 

Training the ear 

Arranging and caring for music 

Turning pages 

Setting up, taking down, or adjusting 
music stands, platforms, lights 

Listening to explanations, directions, 
and suggestions of conductor or 
leader 


Taking care of the voice (Discriminative 
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Practicing and demonstrating stage pre- 
sence and stage conduct 
Listening to and accommodating to fellow 
musicians 
Undergoing try-outs 
Caring for uniforms 
(Occasions for the public exercise of 
instrumental musical ability in high 
schools are assemblies, concerts, contests, 
club and society meetings, home-room 
programs, dances, banquets, receptions, 
parties, plays, pageants, tableaux, athletic 
events, rallies, etc.) 


2. VocaLt music (Activities much the 
same as under Instrumental, but the 
following are distinctive. ) 


Memorizing words of music . 

Practicing correct breathing 

Practicing correct enunciation and pro-- 
nunciation 

Practicing tone production, placement, 
ete. 

Practicing pitch discrimination 

Studying verbal meanings 


eating, exercise, avoidance of colds 
strain, yelling, smoking, nervous 
tension. 
“Dressing for the occasion” 
Cultivating pleasing facial expression 
Developing poise, freedom from manner- 
ism and affectations, self-confidence 
(Occasions for the exercise of voc 
musical ability are much the same as for 
instrumental. ) 


3. Music APPRECIATION CLUBS. 


(These may involve all the activities 
listed above under instrumental an 
vocal music, but in addition may em 
phasize the following) 

Studying the lives of composers and per- 
formers; the folk music; history 
music, of opera, of symphony, 
church music, musical masterpiece 
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musical harmony,and composition ; 
musical instruments ; musical forms, 
technique, principles 

Identifying pictures of musicians, musical 
themes, classics, modes, idioms, 
rhythms, performers 

Listening to victrolas, player pianos and 
the like 

Listening to radio concerts 

Reading stories of operas 

- Managing musical memory contests 

Attending concerts, recitals, musical en- 
tertainments, of all kinds 

Giving or listening to lectures on music, 
lecture recitals, illustrated talks, etc. 

Debating relative merits of kinds of 
music, performers, or performances 

Composing individually or co-operatively 

Developing critical ability 

Writing musical criticism 


TYPE NINE. SUBJECT CLUB AC- 
TIVITIES 


1. Vocational clubs, such as home 
economics, agriculture, commercial, man- 
ual training 

2. . Academic clubs, such as literature, 
_ writing, history, mathematics, foreign 
language, art, music, civics, botany, ge- 
ography, general science 


REFERENCES: 


Blackburn, op. cit. Chs, VII, XIII, XXIII, 
XXXIII 

Foster, op. cit., pp. 31, 41-42, 46-48, 53-54 

McKown, op. cit., 93-113 

Inglis, Alexander, “The 
Arts in the Program” 
Secondary Education (Boston: 
Mifflin Co., 1918) Ch. XVIII 

Pringle, Ralph W. “Adolescence and High 
School Problems,” Chaps. XI and XII 

Ruediger, William C., “Avocational Guidance” 
in The Modern High School, by Johnston 
and Others, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1914, 
Chap. XXV 

Thomas-Tindal and Meyers, op. cit. Chap. 
XIV 


Place of Aesthetic 
in Principles of 
Houghton 
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United States Department of Agriculture, 
“Boys’ and Girls 4-H Club Work,” Mis- 
cellaneous Circular Nos. 77 and 85 and others 


1.. SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES OF STUDENTS IN 
SOME VOCATIONAL CLUBS 

(1) Home Economics 

Making dresses and hats 

Making a family budget 

Planning menus 

Practice in serving a meal properly 

Planning how to furnish a room 

Making scrap book of home interiors 

Entertaining guests 

Raising chickens 

Making jelly, preserves, etc. 

Exhibiting products at county and state 
fairs 

Conducting public demonstrations of 
up to date methods 

(2) Agriculture 

Raising corn 

Raising calves, pigs, etc. 

Building model poultry houses 

Holding exhibits at county and state 
fairs 

Testing seeds 

Testing soil 

(3) Commercial 

Hearing talks by business men 

Reviewing lives of successful business 
men 

Discussing article from the American 
magazine 

Visiting manufacturing plants 
business houses 

Making reports upon how local busi- 
nesses are conducted. 

Investigating and reporting on various 
occupations with a view to vocational 
guidance 

Taking part in typing contests offered 
by manufacturers of typewriters 

Making posters in decorative typing 

Taking charge of typing and mimeo- 
graphing for the other clubs of the school 


and 
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(4) Manual training 

Talks on different phases of manual 
training 

Talks on the work of Sheraton, Dun- 
can Fyfe, Hepplewaite, etc. 

Study of designs in furniture 

Study of period furniture 

Visits to furniture factories 

Study of oriental rugs 

Visits to rug shops 

Trips for the purpose of identifying 
trees 

Building stage equipment for school 
purposes 


2. SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES IN SOME ACA- 
DEMIC CLUBS 


(1) Literature—reading clubs such 
as “Modern Authors,” “Book Lovers,” 
“Shakespeare,” “Magazine” clubs 

Reading certain authors 

Studying lives of authors 

Studying pictures of certain author’s 
time and country 

Visiting homes of authors 

Learning quotations 

Giving talks about authors 

Giving talks about books 

Giving literary pageants 

Giving literary charades 

Writing letters to authors 

Impersonating characters in books 

Dramatizing scenes from books 

Reading literary reviews 

Making literary scrap-books 

(2) Writing clubs 

Writing stories, poems, plays, etc. 

Criticizing literary work of fellow 
members 

Writing book reviews 

Writing minutes in literary style 

Writing stories, etc. for prize contests 
in magazines 

(3) History 

Dramatizing events in history 
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Giving historical pageants 

Giving tableaux of pictures of histor- 
ical interest 

Presenting weddings, banquets, and 
other ceremonies of ancient countries 

Acting out a meeting of the Roman 
Senate 

Acting out a political nominating con- 
vention 

Impersonating historical characters 

Studying coins of various nations 

Giving talks accompanied by stereopti- 
can views 

Collecting and preserving materials of 
local history 


Marking spots of interest in local his- 


tory. 
Keeping a scrap book of cartoons 
Debating on questions related to pol- 
itics or history 


(4) Mathematics club 


Studying lives of great mathematicians 

Giving talks on the use of mathematics 
in agriculture, industry, chemistry, art, 
etc. 

Explaining mathematical instruments 
—abacus, slide rule, comptometer 

Solving codes and ciphers 

Solving mathematical puzzles 

Studying mathematical fallacies 

Studying mathematics of Hindus, 
Arabs, Greeks and Egyptians 

Making graphic records 


(5) Foreign language clubs of which 
the two following are typical 


(a) French club 


Conducting a meeting with parliament-_ 
ary procedure in the French language. 


Singing French songs 

Presenting French plays 

Giving talks on French customs and 
traditions 

Giving illustrated talks on places of 
interest in France 
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Playing French games 

Writing letters to French boys and 
girls 

(b) Latin club 

Giving talks on customs of Roman 
people 

Giving a banquet with Roman foods 
and customs 

Playing charades and other Latin 
games 

Singing Latin songs 

Solving Latin conundrums 

Giving illustrated talks on Roman 
buildings 

Collecting advertisements, cartoons, 
etc., showing the modern use of the 
names of the gods and goddesses 


(6) Art club 

Studying and giving talks upon lives 
of artists 

Studying pictures of great artists 

Visiting art galleries and exhibits 

Visiting studios of artists 

Conducting an art exhibit with loaned 
or rented pictures 

Designing scenery for plays 

Making posters to advertise school af- 
fairs ' 

Making cartoons for school paper 

Studying interior decorating 

Taking part in prize contests offered 
by magazines 

Taking part in “own-your-own-home’ 
campaigns 

Making cover and illustrations for 
school magazines 


(7) Music club 
(See Type Eight of this report) 


(8) Civics club 

Studying local government 

Helping with alley-clean-up campaigns 
Helping with traffic 

Visiting city council, court room, etc. 


? 
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Studying wages, conditions of work, 
etc. 

Helping with safety-first campaigns 

Note: See general Type Two of extra- 
curricular activities 

(9) Science clubs of which the fol- 
lowing are typical 

(a) Botany club 

Studying and collecting data upon flora 
in local region 

Talks on certain plants, for example, 
rubber or mahogany—their peculiarities, 
life habits, and uses 

Studying landscape gardening 

Talks on plant conservation 

Conducting flower shows 

Visiting conservatories and gardens 

Helping to get rid of plant pests such 
as Japanese barberry 

(b) Geography club 

Studying physiography of local region 

Making maps of locality 

Keeping records of weather observa- 
tions 

Checking the accuracy of government 
weather reports 

Performing experiments such as pro- 
ducing dew, geysers, and volcanoes 

Giving programs based on the climate, 
vegetation, people and industries of some 
particular country 

Visiting places of geographical inter- 
est 

Discussing articles in National Geo- 
graphic 

(c) General science 

Giving talks on scientific subjects 

Discussing new inventions and discoy- 
eries 

Performing experiments in chemistry 

Studying lives of great scientists 

Studying geology of locality 

Discussing application of chemistry or 
physics in daily life 
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Giving talks based upon magazine ar- 
ticles 


TYPE DENY MISCELLANEOUS 
CLUB ACTIVITIES (Radio, cam- 
era, collecting, nature, etc.) 

REFERENCES: 

Blackburn, op. cit., Chs. VI, IX, XII 

Foster, op. cit., p. 30-31, 57 

McKown, op, cit., 93-113; 512-528 

Meyer, Part VII 

Rohrbach—Miscellaneous Activities 

Cox, op. cit. Chap. VIII 

Ferris, H. J. “Girls Clubs: Their Organization 
and Management” A Manual for Workers. 
E. P. Sutton Co. 

Hartson, L. D. Psychology of the Club, Clark 
University Press 

Bernheimer, C. S. and Cohen, J. M. Boys’ 
Clubs, The Lord Baltimore Press 

Tanssig, C. W. and Meyer, T. A. The Book 
of Hobbies, Minton, Balch & Co. 


MopvEerN INVENTIONS oR MbecHANICS 

CLUBS 
1, ATRPLANE CLUB 

“Discussing principles of sustained 
flight, or nomenclature, fuselage, pon- 
toons, airdromes, rudder, wings, and un- 
der-carriage ; the construction of an air- 
plane; airdromes, repairs, equipment, 
etc. ; the airplane in war and peace ; com- 
mercial and mail possibilities. Looking 
over records in aviation; stories of flying 
by local flyers or mechanics; study from 
photographs, illustrations, and silhou- 
ettes; use of magazines on aviation, air 
service, and popular mechanics; trips to 
aviation field, hangars or shops; making 
and flying of models; the building of a 
glider or small airplane.” 

Reading Popular Mechanics 

Constructing airplanes 

Constructing radios 

Making airplanes (miniature) 

Making kites 

Solving puzzles 

Particiating in puzzle contests 
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Sending and receiving wireless mes- 
sages 

Visiting radio or electrical shop 

Receiving and reporting college and 
high school scores 

Constructing toys 


2. CAMERA, WEAVING, AND ART WORK 

CLUBS 

Taking identification for 
school records 

Taking pictures for annual 

Conducting picture sales 

Visiting photographer’s studio 

Studying history of photography 

Experimenting with lenses 

Studying cameras 

Developing and printing films 

Developing plates and films 

Taking pictures—making proofs 

Making lantern slides 

Making enlargements 

romoting picture contests 

Taking movie pictures, studying lights, 
shadows, and backgrounds 

Listening to talks on enlarging, devel- 
oping, colored photography 

Drawing cartoons 

Crocheting laces, yokes, etc. 

Embroidering 

Knitting 

Working with beads 

Crocheting rugs 

Studying rugs of different periods 

Tatting : 

Making articles of raffia and reed 

Establishing curiosity shop 

Forming antiquarian society 


pictures 


3. TRAVEL CLUB 


Activities: Planning of trips of short 
duration to near-by points. Planning a 
two weeks’ vacation to some American 
point or points. Planning European 
trips of various durations and to various 
points 
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Planning a round-the-world-trip 

Studying countries represented by 
members of the club 

Learning how to see America first 


Studying use of folders and transpor- 
tation booklets from railroad companies, 
hotels, chambers of commerce, steamship 
lines, travel bureaus 


Estimating expenses of travel 
Finding out luggage needed on trip 
Studying each country visited under 
some such outline as this: 
History of country 
Contributions 
Standards of living 
Costumes 
Places to visit 
Famous men, past and present 
Form of government 
Relation to America 
Strange customs 
Art treasures 
Traditions and language 
Making a library of travel books, nov- 
els, descriptions, and magazines 
Making a scrap book 
Using slides, films, and pictures 
Studying foreign names, dances, stor- 
ies, and songs 


4. Rapio CLUB 

Receiving and giving instruction in 
elementary principles of radio 

Making radio sets 

Visiting radio factories 

Listening to radio programs 

Transmitting important public ad- 
dresses 

Reading magazine and newspaper ar- 
ticles on radio 

Carrying on information box about 
radio 

Studying batteries, their care and use 

Broadcasting programs 
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5. VALET CLUB 

Encouraging pride in personal neatness 
and appearance 

Promoting thrift 

Freshening and working over old ties 

Mending sweaters 

Darning socks 

Sewing on buttons 

Pressing suits 

Removing spots 

Applying mending tissue and pressing 
trousers 

Washing, drying, and pressing trou- 
sers 

Mending frayed shirt cuffs 

Doing simple cooking 


OTHER CLUBS COMING UNDER THE MIS- 
CELLANEOUS VARIETY 


Collecting, nature, sketch, brush and 
pencil, wireless, stamps, museum, chess, 
arts and crafts (crochet, embroidery, 
knitting, tatting, basketry, clog, modeling, 
leather work, cardboard modeling), scrap 
book, cartoon. 

The field of miscellaneous clubs is al- 
most unlimited. However, many of the 
specific activities in this type are the 
same as are carried on in subject clubs 
or in other types. No attempt is made 
to list the specific activities. 


TYPE ELEVEN. ASSEMBLIES 
REFERENCES: 


Foster, op. cit., Chapter VI 

Pringle, op. cit., Chapter XVII 

Meyer, op. cit. Topic II 

Fretwell, E. K. “Extra-curricular Activities of 
Secondary Schools” (A Bibliography of the 
High School Assembly) Teachers College 
Record XXV (Jan. 1924) pp. 61-69 

Evans, Evan E. “What to Do With the High 
School Assembly” The School Review XXXI 
(April, 1923) pp. 283-286 

Deam and Bear op. cit. pp. 151-55 

Roemer and Allen op. cit. Chapter IV 

Roberts and Draper op. cit. Chapter IV 
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Jordan op. cit. Chapter V 
McKown op. cit. Chapter V 

The specific activities of pupils taking 
part in assemblies are those already listed 
under dramatics, public speaking, music, 
student participation in school control, 
subject and special interest clubs. The 
assembly provides merely a larger oppor- 
tunity for exhibitions than do clubs, com- 
mittees, councils, and minor organiza- 
tions. The values of assemblies are very 
considerably institutional; they relate to 
the whole school membership perhaps 
even more than to the individuals or 
groups performing. Assemblies are calcu- 
lated to develop morals, school spirit, in- 
stitutional loyalty ; to integrate the mem- 
bers of the school through common ex- 
periences emotionally charged; strength- 
en the functioning of the school in all 
its departments, and to supplement this 
functioning particularly in the sides of 
ethics, aesthetics, vocations, and public 
spiritedness. The values of assemblies 
for the student audience will be found 
distributed widely under the Social, 
Leisure Time, and Vocational objectives, 
with immediate relation to fruitful 
knowledge and desirable attitude. 

The listing that follows does not give 
the specific activities of assembly per- 
formances but rather the types of exer- 
cises, programs, exhibitions, demonstra- 
tions, etc. which are likely to have ma- 
jor values for the student body as a 
whole—for the audience rather than for 
the actors. In most cases the perform- 
ing individuals may be either the prin- 
cipal and the teachers, the pupils them- 
selves, outsiders, or a combination of 
these. So far as the student body is con- 
cerned the worth of an assembly does not 
depend upon the classification of the plat- 
form occupants but upon the content, ex- 
cellence, and appeal of their activities. 
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1. TALKS BY PRINCIPAL, PUPILS, OR OUT- 
SIDERS on such topics as: 


Welcome to freshmen 

The care of the building and grounds 

School spirit 

Good sportsmanship 

College entrance requirements 

Vocations 

School regulations 

School student policies 

School courses of study 

Pupil progress 

School marks 

School problems 

Current public questions 

Current events 

Travel experiences—travelogues 

Support of various school activities, 
curricula or extra-curricula 

Individual or public health 

Education values 

Biography 

Scientific discoveries 

Civic organizations, enterprises, etc. 

Art appreciations 

Conduct 

Character 

Personality 

Ideals 

Success 


2. DRAMATICS BY STAFF, PUPILS, OUT- 


SIDERS OR COMBINATION 
Dramatic readings 
Read plays 

Original skits 
Pantomimes 
Vaudeville 

Pageants 

Minstrel shows 


Puppet shows 

Historical dramatizations 
Tableaux 

Foreign language plays 
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Mock trials 
Initiations 


3. DEMONSTRATIONS 


Experiments in physics or chemistry 
Science charts 

Hobbies or special skills 

Typewriting skill 

Boy Scouts 

Girl Scouts 

Style shows 

Rapid calculation 

Shop practices and techniques 


4. MusICAL ENTERTAINMENT 


Numbers or concerts by choruses, glee 
clubs, quartets, bands, etc. 

Solo recitals, instrumental or vocal 

Operettas 

Community singing 

Harmonica contests 

Kindergarten band 

Progress by musical clubs 

Radiola, electrola, ampico, etc. 

Radio music 


5. PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Debates 
Declamatory contests 
Extemporaneous speaking contests 
Readings 
Oratorical contests 
Speeches for student candidates, school 
drives, publications, etc. 


6. SCHOOL FORUM 

Discussion of school problems, issues, 
proposals 

Nomination and election of school of- 
ficials 

Pep meetings 


7. RECOGNITION ASSEMBLIES 
Athletic awards 
Scholarship awards 
Citizenship awards 
Special ability awards 
Distinguished alumni 
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8. PROGRAMS OR RECITALS BY INDIVID- 
UAL ENTERTAINERS 
Ventriloquism 
Magic 
Rope throwing 
Tumbling 
Acrobatic and trapeze performances 
Dancing 
Bird imitation 
Trained animal or bird acts 
9. Movies 
Manufacturing processes 
Biological 
Travel 
Current events 
Historical 
English classics 
Modern plays 
Comedies 


10. RaApIo PROGRAMS 


11. SPECIAL DAY PROGRAMS 
Thanksgiving 
Christmas 
Washington’s birthday 
Lincoln’s birthday 
Memorial day 
Anniversaries 
Home coming 


TYPE TWELVE. HOME ROOM 
ACTIVITIES OFT PUPIES 


REFERENCES: 


Fretwell, op. cit. Teachers College Record June 
1926, pp. 901-29 (an annotated bibliography) 

McKown, op. cit. pp. 35-37 (Gives an extended 
list of specific activities) 

Prunty, Merle, 25th Yearbook of National 
Society, op. cit. pp. 187-204 

Cox, op. cit. Ch. V 

Lucy, Micheal H. “Plan of Organization in 
Julia Richman High School.” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1926, pp. 76-83 

Stocking, J. R. “The Detroit House Plan,” 
Bulletin. of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1926, pp. 83-90 

“Winfield Manual of Activities, and Adminis- 
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tration and Outline of Home-Room Study 

and Activity” Winfield High School, Win- 

field, Kansas. 

Many home room activities have al- 
ready been listed under the Common 
Activities of deliberation and discussion, 
study and investigation, organization, 
and promotion. Others have been indi- 
cated under Type One, (Participation in 
School Control.) for those students who 
officially represent their home rooms in 
the general organizations. All such ac- 
tivities and others like those listed under 
music, dramatics, public speaking, and 
special clubs need be suggested only by 
general statements in the following list. 
Certain activities may be regarded as pe- 
culiar to home-rooms and as such will 
be listed specifically. 

Deliberative, parliamentary, promotion, 
and program planning activities (See 
common Activities A, B, C and D) 

Electing officers and representatives 

Performing various activities relating 
to the ordering of the room, the carry- 
ing-out of school regulations, the assist- 
ance of the home-room teachers as sug- 
gested under Type One, 4. 

Giving musical, dramatic and other 
programs such as those listed under 
Types Seven, Eight, and Eleven 

Studying and discussing school affairs, 
regulations, curricular offerings, extra- 
curricular organizations, problems, needs, 
weaknesses and strengths as in Assem- 
blies. See Type Eleven 

Studying and discussing occupations, 
hobbies, public questions, ethics, commun- 
ity enterprises, drives, events, etc. as in 
Subject Clubs, (Type Nine), Miscellane- 
ous Clubs, (Type Ten), and Assem- 
blies( Type Eleven) 

Aiding fellow pupils who have fallen 
behind in their school work 

Engaging in contests with other rooms 
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Conferring with home-room teachers 
about absence, tardinesses, school grades, 
election of curricula and subjects, college 
entrance requirements, makeups, and 
school difficulties of all kinds 

Making out schedules with help of 
home-room teacher 


SECTION IV 
BRIEF COMMENT RELATIVE TO 
THE ATTEMPT TO EVALUATE 
ACTIVITIES “(TYPE ONE) aim 
TERMS OF ULTIMATE AND IM- 
MEDIATE OBJECTIVES 


The group of thirty-two students who 
attempted to check off the activities (type 
one) against the objectives represent a 
class of students having had experience 
in teaching and in administrative work. 


‘Three of the group are superintendents 


of schools ; four had experience in teach- 
ing either in teachers colleges or schools 
of education ; and eighteen are at the pre- 
sent time graduate students in the uni- 
versity. Eight of the group have had at 
least one unit of graduate study in the 
field of education (one semester meet- 
ing at least two hours per week), nine 
two units, two three units, nine four 
units, four five units, and ten of them six 
units or more. 

No claim is made as to any final gen- 
eralizations based upon the tabulated re- 
sults. The work was seriously done and 
conscientiously checked by all individuals 
included. The results represent the “con- 
sensus of opinion” of the group as a 
whole. If this same set of activities 
were checked by a much larger group 
the probabilities are that the results 
would be somewhat similar, assuming 
that it were done under similar con- 
ditions, since the group which did check 
these activities is representative in type 
of what one would find in the country as 


a whole. Nothing was done previously 
by way of discussion to prejudice indi- 
viduals toward any one aspect or another 
under the objectives listed. Obviously 
from the tabulated results it may be ob- 
served that some students felt more in- 
clined than others to make every activity 
contribute in some way to all aspects of 
the respective ultimate objectives and 


the sub-aspects. This is probably an un- 


avoidable accompaniment whenever sub- 
jective estimates of this kind are at- 
tempted. But in general when the whole 
tabulation is taken into account certain 
modes of emphasis appear where the ma- 
jority tend to agree both with reference 
to the sub-activities and in case of a few 


of the larger categories of activities. 


The method used in evaluating Type 
I can be used in case of each of the other 
types. It must be understood that it re- 
quires a great deal of time to make such 
an evaluation both with reference to each 
individual and also with reference to the 
total tabulations. In the first instance, 
the time put upon evaluations by indi- 
viduals ranged from two to six hours or 
more. Four or five sections of under- 
graduates were used in making the sum- 
maries. One person directed, another 
counted through show of hands the num- 
ber of estimates made by the orginal 
thirty-two as found recorded on the 
sheets in the hands of the undergradu- 
ates, and a third recorded the total re- 
sults. Finally an adding machine was 
used for making the totals that appear 
in the tabulated results. The total 
amount of time consumed by persons 
who made the original estimates or evalu- 
ations plus the time consumed by the per- 
sons making the summary for all persons 
involved in doing this work is equal to 
approximately 730 or 735 hours of work. 
By simplifying the items used in the 
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orginal sheets for evaluating type one and 
avoiding some of the obvious duplica- 
tions, it would be possible to make it 
more practicable to attempt to evaluate 
the other types later on. 

Too much should not be claimed for 
the significance of the tabulations made. 
The total number of checkings it will be 
observed from the first four columns 
amounts to 2618 for the health objective ; 
for the leisure objective in the next four 
columns, 6602; for the social in the next 
four columns, 9545; and for the voca- 
tional objective in the last four columns, 
6958. These totals are relatively what 
one would probably have anticipated, 
namely, that the social and the leisure ob- 
jectives would run high. Whether the 
total on the vocational objective is higher 
than it might have been had a more de- 
tailed explanation been given as to what 
was implied by this objective, cannot be 
answered on the basis of any evidence at 
present, relative to this group which 
made the orginal checkings. 

-If one observes the summary results 
it will be discovered that when only those 
items that received ten or more check- 
ings are considered, somewhat more 
significant tendencies are manifest. 
When this is done the emphasis bulks 
largest upon the social and leisure objec- 
tives which perhaps is not only what 
would be expected, but results in what 
can be justified in theory and practice. 
The vocational objective appears to be 
too heavily loaded or emphasized to be 
justified to the same degree as in case 
of the social and leisure objectives. Fur- 
thermore certain items under each of the 
larger division of activities appear to 
be regarded as more consequential than 
others. When the table is observed es- 
pecially in terms of the checkings which 
amounted to ten or more such tendencies 
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may be located in the table. This sum- 
mary in no way is intended to serve as 
a final generalization. It is intended first 
to make clear exactly what the results 
were in terms of “consensus of opinion” 
of persons who had had considerable ex- 
perience in school work, in the class- 
room and also had done considerable 
study in the field of education on the 
graduate level. In the second place no 
attempt is here made to read in too much 
significance in these results. If another 
group of thirty-two persons would check 
this same type one under similar condi- 
tions and with persons having similar 
training, maturity, and experience, it 
would throw some light on the question 
as to whether certain modes of emphasis 
would occur whenever two groups check 
the activities against the outlined objec- 
tives. 


Ultimate and Immediate Objectives 
I. HEALTH: to maintain health and 
physical fitness 
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(Immediate objectives) 

A. Acquiring fruitful knowledge 

B. Development of attitudes, inter- 
ests, motives, ideals, and appreciations 

C. Development of definite mental 
technique, in memory, imagination, judg- 
ment, and reasoning 

D. Acquiring right habits and useful 
skills 

Il. LEISURE: to use leisure time in 
right ways 

(Immediate objectives same as for 
Health) 

III. SOCIAL: to sustain successfully 
certain definite social relationships such 
as civic, domestic, community and the 
like 

(Immediate objectives same as for 
Health) 


IV. VOCATIONAL: to engage in 
exploratory—vocational and vocational 
activities 

(Immediate objectives same as for 
Health) 
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Quantitative Standards 


_ PROGRESS REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON PHYSICS ON 
: THE DEVELOPMENT OF QUANTITATIVE UNITS 
3 : FOR HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS* 


; 
: 


Types of material for teaching units 
“were suggested in the reports on qualita- 
tive units, published in the March Quar- 
terly, 1927. The development of quanti- 
tative units involves other considerations. 
If the general kinds of material are sug- 
gested by the qualitative outlines, the 
amount of material for instructional pur- 
poses is the desideratum in the quantita- 
tive outline. “How much to accomplish 
in a given time?” is the question to an- 
swer. Obviously this is not a question 
to be answered off-hand by any one. It 
demands (1) tentative selection, (2) ex- 
perimental try-outs (3) the collection of 
factual data on achievement in relation 
to the outstanding factors determining 
achievement, (4) the interpretation of the 
factual data which are gathered, and (5) 
further procedures dependent on the re- 
sults of the previous steps. As the ten- 
tative selection mentioned in (1) is based 
upon certain ultimate and immediate 
aims and objectives, the experimental 
try-outs involve testing to determine 
whether or not the stated purposes have 
been achieved. There must be test ma- 
terial, therefore, designed to test the 
various outcomes for which the units 
were designed. Such a program is large 


*A. W. Hurd, Chairman, Ass’t Director 
Bureau of Educational Research, College of 
Education, 208 Old Library, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Co-operating teachers: Mr. H. J. Rohde, 
Central High School, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. 
Earl Sweet, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mr. H. S. Wolcott, Mechanics Arts 
High School, St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. E, F. Mc- 
Kee, Mechanics Arts High School, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Sister Magna (Werth) St. Benedict’s 
Academy, St. Joseph. Minn. 


and not to be accomplished in a short 
time. The committee believes, however, 
that progress is more likely to come: 
through an immediate attack on the prob- 
lem. Therefore, the progress report here 
presented. The work done so far, it is 


‘believed, has already pointed the way 


toward further immediate desirable pro- 
cedures. 

Five teaching units, constituting a por- 
tion of a year’s course in high school 
physics have been prepared for experi- 
mental try-outs and used for instruction - 
in ten classes in four schools, taught by 
five different teachers. The subject of 
each unit was selected after a careful 
consideration of everyday life situations 
involving principles or laws of physics. 
The titles of the five units so far devel- 
oped are as follows: 

I. What are hydrometers, for what 
are they used, and how do they illus- 
trate an essential phase of science? 

I]. What are machines and of what 
value are they? 

III. Principles of liquid and gas pres- 
sure and their applications in water and 
gas supply systems. 

IV. Applications of the principles of 
fluid pressure in water and air craft. 

V. Heating, ventilating, and humid- 
ifying systems. 

The ultimate aims for which each unit 
was designed were next selected. Knowl- 
edge elements designed to accomplish 
these aims were next listed, with partic- 
ular attention paid to preparatory knowl- 
edge, knowledge functioning in discover- 
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ing and developing dispositions and abil- 
ities, and knowledge functioning in every 
day life situations. Techniques were 
then listed for the accomplishment of the 
ultimate objectives, with particular atten- 
tion paid to the solution of problems, and 
tabulation of experimental data useful 
in their solution. Appreciations were 
next listed, and finally habits and skills. 


Table I. 


Score Pre-Test 


|| 
II 


Mean 12.21 + 1.49 
Sa D835 


These four lists of immediate objectives 
were stated in terms of activities of pu- 
pils. Each unit was actually a list of 
pupil activities designed to accomplish 
certain immediate objectives which in 
turn were meant to further the accom- 
plishment of the ultimate aims. 

The first three immediate aims were 
stressed in all the units. The last, hab- 
its and skills, was thought to be largely 
a matter of repetition of, and drill in, 
the activities in the preceding lists. The 
lists so far mentioned were common ac- 
tivities for all pupils. A supplementary 
list of suggested activities was added to 
care for the more capable or problem pu- 
pils. Added to these were lists of text- 
books and other reference books to which 


DISTRIBUTION of Scores in Preliminary and Final Tests I 


Possible Score—73 


ITNT 


pupils were directed for help. 

For the collection of data on achieve 
ment, a fairly comprehensive test foi 
each unit was prepared, designed te 
measure attainment in knowledge, tech- 
niques, and appreciation. These were 
given in the classes mentioned prelimin= 
ary to instruction, and repeated at the 
end of the instructional period. An ex 


Final Test 


III 
UTNTEILTLAHTTTIT ANT 42 
Me 35 


_ 
i 


perimental period of three weeks was 
selected as a tentative basis of time fo 
each unit. Final time limits will be set 
by the results from the experimental 
try-outs. 

Factual data collected so far are largely 
in the form of preliminary and final test 
distributions ; percentages of all pupils 
giving correct responses to test items; 
test distributions to seniors contrasted 
with the total group containing juniors 
as well; test distributions of those having 
had enéaal science for purposes of com- 
parison; coefficients of correlation; and 
extra projects carried on by individual 
pupils. This material will be presented 
here for the units for which it has beer 
tabulated, and some interpretations a 


* 


a 
f 


_ certain classes were unavoidable. 
_ dard errors are indicated in all statistical 


kept for each pupil. 

Table I shows a distribution of scores 
in preliminary and final administrations 
of Test I for 223 pupils, the time elapsing 
between the tests being approximately 
three weeks.. Some slight deviations in 
Stan- 


work. 

The distributions show a decided effect 
of instruction, the change being from a 
skewed distribution with scores piled up 
at the low end, toward a distribution re- 
sembling a normal distribution. What 
was desired was a final distribution with 
scores piled upon toward the upper end. 
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g : 
_ tempted. Complete records have been note here that no method was stipulated 


in these first try-outs. The instructor 
was asked to use any method which he 
thought wise. The units, as devised, 
lend themselves to any treatment de- 
sired in method. The present try-out 
may be considered as a variation-in- 
methods plan. 

Table II shows the distribution of the 
two classes in the University High 
School at the University of Minnesota. . 
There were various factors which might 
explain these distributions. They are 
given to show conditions more likely to 
result after considerable time has been 
spent by the instructor in orientating 
himself and his pupils to the general plan 


Table II. DISTRIBUTIONS—Test I, Preliminary and Final, U. H. S. 


Score Pre-test 


8—11.9 


Mean 14.88 
S.D. 6.48 


Whether this is possible, or feasible con- 
sidering the time limit is a question to 
be decided by further experimental trials 
with differing time limits and perhaps 
variations in method to select the one 
best accomplishing results. It is well to 


Final Test 

1 

3 

10 

8 

9 

4 

1 | 2 
0 0 
0 \| 2 
1 0 
0 I[| 3 
0 IL ALLUTTLL il 
0 ITIL 6 
0 ({{II 5 
0 III 4 
0 III 3 
0 | 1 
0 0 
37 37 

48.80 
9.00 


of the units. In justice to the cooper- 
ating schools, it must be said, that the 
time for proper orientation to the gen- 
eral scheme was much too short. Fur- 
ther trials will obviate this difficulty. 
These distributions show the same gen- 
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Table III. 
Score Pre-Test 
0— 4.9 
5— 9.9 | 
10—14.9 
15—19.9 
20—24.9 | 
25—29.9 
30—34.9 
35—39.9 
4044.9 | 
45—49.9 
50—54.9 
55—59.9 
60—64.9 


Mean 14.59 + 1.06 
Sepa nes.oo 
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DISTRIBUTION of Scores, Test I, Seniors 


Difference between Means and Means of Total Group— 


238) 1:83 
Difference ~ S. E. of Diff. 


Table IV. DISTRIBUTION—Test I, of Those Having Had General Science 


0— 4.9 III 
5— 99 III 
10-149 ||| 
15—19.9  ||I| 
20—24.9 ||| 
25—29.9 | 
3034.9 || 
3530.9 
40—44.9 
4549.9 
5054.9 
5559.9 
60—64.9 


Mean 12.7 
S.D. 7.40 


Final Test 
6 | 1 
14 0 
15 | 2 
14 1 
7 3 
3 {|| 6 
1 ILL TLLTIIU ul 
1 {HII 7 
1 {TTI 10 
0 IL VTYIUIIII 12 
0 II 4 
0 {| 5 
0 | 4 
62 66 
40.00 + 1.58 
12.80 
6.16 = 1.77 
1.30 3.48 
11 
20 
17 2 
15 HH 6 
7 {|| 7 
1 III 9 
2 IELIELVUTITE 12 
1 4 
0 ILL ILITIT 10 
0 tLIUTIIINI 13 
0 WHT 6 
0 lI] 3 
0 III 3 
74 75 
37.462 4 
12.60 


Difference + S. D. of Difference = 2.6 for Means for Final of Total Group and those 


having had General Science. 


eral trends as in Table I but a somewhat 
greater shifting from preliminary to 
final test. ; 


Table III presents a distribution for 
seniors, with statistical comparisons with 
the total group. 


A significantly higher mean score for 
the seniors is shown, indicating that the 


seniors more nearly accomplished the ob- 


jectives measured by the test than the — 


juniors. The objectives of this unit were 
therefore better accomplished by seniors. 
“Could the unit be taught well in the 
ninth grade?” is a question to be an- 
swered. The data indicate that it may 
be better taught in the twelfth than in 
the eleventh in the schools included here. 


Table IV shows the distribution of 


those having had general science. 


The data indicate value in having gen- 
eral science. In other words, in order to 
accomplish the objectives, it was val- 
uable for the average pupil first to have 
studied general science. 

Table V shows distributions of the 
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various schools on the appreciation para- 
graphs included in Test I. These para- 
graphs are expressions of certain types 
of appreciation with deleted key words. 
Whether or not they measure this ele- 
ment well is unknown. They have not 
been used heretofore. Their validity has 
not been established. 


Table V. DISTRIBUTION of Scores—Appreciation Paragraphs, Test | 
Possible Score—22 
UH. S. sGHoOObr 


Score Pre-Test Final Test 
O— 19 III 9 
2— 3.9 ||I| 4 
a5). || III 5 
6— 7.9 II IIIT 9 
8— 99 |IIIII 6 III 3 
1011.9 ||| 3 ILL IUIT 8 
i2—13:0 | 1 III 5 
1415.9 0 LTV 10 
16—17.9 0 III 5 
18—19.9 0 ill 3 
20—21.9 0 || 3 
Total—37 Total—37 
SCHOOL 2 
O— 1.9 |I| 3 | 1 
p39" |||! 4 I| 2 
4— 5.9 |l| 3 | 1 
6— 7.9.” | 1 III 4 
8 99 ||| 3 III f 
10—11.9 0 \| 2 
12-413,9" | 1 | 1 
Total—15 Total—15 
SCHOOL 3 
O— 1.9 JIN 11 | 1 
2— 3.9 | IIIIIII| 8 IIIT 5 
4— 5.9 | III 10 III 5 
O— 7.9 | IIITIIITIITI 17 TILITLVITTITTIT 16 
&— 9.9 | II III 6 ULLIILLELIITT 14 
10—11.9 ||||||| 7 IHLLLITNTI 12 
1213.9 ||| 3 III 5 
14-159 || 2 ITNT 7 
16-179 | 1 I 2 
Total—65 Total—67 
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Score Pre-Test 


O49 | 
ay 3.04 
4— 5.9 | 
6— 7.9 | 
8— 9.9 | 
1011.9 
12—13.9 
1415.9 
16—17.9 
1819.9 
20—21.9 


Total—70 
SCHOOL 4b 


O0—19 |III 
2.5 0 aut 
4— 59 | 
6— 79 | 
8— 99 | 
10—11.9 
1213.9 
1415.9 
16—17.9 
1819.9 
20—21.9 


Total—30 


It is noticed that in the University High 
School, there was a decided shift of 
scores from low to high from prelimi- 
nary to final test. This is not so notice- 
able in the other schools probably be- 
cause, due to the lack of orientation 
spoken of above, plans were not so care- 
fully laid to accomplish it. Table VI 
shows the numbers and percents of pu- 
pils giving correct responses to items in 
Test I, preliminary and final. 

An examination of this table shows 
that no item in the test had 100% cor- 
rect responses by all pupils, though there 
are two items, 4 and 35, to which there 
are 100% correct responses by Univer- 
sity high school pupils. Items 45-48 are 
omitted in the table because they cannot 
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Table V. DISTRIBUTION of Scores—Appreciation Paragraphs, Test I 
Possible Score—22 
SCHOOL 4a 


UTVTTTTTTTLTTLE TUTTE TET TET $4 


Final Test 


| Sooo oO OCOWWMmn 


Total—70 


19 


aS 


KFONNADH AWARE 


ooooccounrF py 


Total—30 


be tabulated in this manner conveniently. 
Items 45-47 inclusive are appreciatio 
paragraphs, and item 48 is a tabulation 

Just what is the value of lists like 
those shown in Table VI? In the first 
place, they show that, to the extent that 
the items measure the objectives set up. 
the objectives have not been thoroughly 
accomplished. Whether or not they can 
ever be accomplished to the degree o 
100% correct response, is a matter to 
be determined by experiment. Exten- 
sion of time given to a unit, and the de- 
vising of methods specifically to mak 
possible 100% correct responses aré 
among eventualities to be tried out. Sec- 
ond, some items show such a small num- 
ber of correct responses, that their elim- 
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ination must be seriously considered. 
Certain it is that either they are too dif- 
ficult for the group, enough time has not 
been given, or enough direct planning 
for accomplishment has not been done. 
For example, in item 49, the specific 
gravities of H2SOs and H2O are given, 
and the question is asked, “What frac- 
tion of a quart mixture of S. G. 1.3 
-would be water?” But 4% of the total 
number of 239 pupils gave correct re- 
sponses. Either the item is too difficult, 
enough time has not been given to it in 
the unit, or specific attention has not 
been directed to it. Space precludes 
more discussion of this phase here, but 
future procedures with regard to revis- 
ion of the unit are indicated. Third, 
whether or not these items are desirable 
or essential for pupils enrolling in sec- 
ondary school physics is a question which 
arises. To be sure, they were initially 
selected to accomplish certain objectives, 
but there may be doubts in the minds of 
readers of this article on this question. 
There still remains the necessity of de- 
termining to what extent these items are 
really essential in the functioning lives 
of people. No one will deny that each 
item represents something which is es- 
sential or important to some _ one. 
Whether it is essential or important to 
every pupil enrolling in the course is a 
question. Perhaps, whether or not one 
could live a happy and useful life with- 
out it, is the criterion to be used for 
judgment. Or whether or not one may 
live a richer and more complete life 
with it, is perhaps a better question. No 
objective attempt has been made to set- 
tle this question for any item. Personal 
judgment is perhaps the best criterion 
at present. Cooperating teachers have 
been asked to help answer this question. 
It may be taken up on a larger scale 
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after more people have become oriented 
to the nature of the plan in general. 


Records for Test II similar to those 
given for Test I have been made and are 
available in the Bureau of Research, 
University of Minnesota. They are not 
reproduced here because they parallel 
very closely those for Test I. It may 
be worth noting that the scores on the 
appreciation paragraphs of Tests I and 
III correlated with the remainder of the 
tests with a coefficient of .74£.02; the 
final scores in Test I correlated with 
final score on Test II with a coefficient 
of .71+.02; the score on Test I exclu- 
sive of the appreciation paragraphs cor- 
related with the same parts of Test II 
with a coefficient of .55+.04. The fact 
of the lower coefficient in the last named 
correlation may be partly explained by 
the difference in the type of test; the 
parts of Test I included were uncom- 
pleted statements and short answer ques- 
tions, while those of Test II were mul- 
tiple choice questions. 


Extra work included under addition- 
al activities for capable pupils was en- 
gaged in by a good many pupils. The 
following list is that for pupils in the 
University high school including Units 
I to III inclusive and part of Unit IV. 
A similar list for the other cooperating 
schools has not yet been made. 


Biographical sketches 
Popicalithemes 22.22 Zi 
Book . reports 
Extra problems 
Extra laboratory problems____-- 25 


Smallidiastams == see 7 
Marge didctams »== === ee eee 25 
Chatisi: 32) See i! 
‘Drips awit sre potus ea. ee eee 3 
Périodreal@reponismeee 10 
FUXplamaions ye aie is Sack ele sil 
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A question which arises, when the 
extra project work is considered, con- 
cerns the value of this work in view of 
the fact that achievement ratings on the 
tests fell so far short of perfection. 
Shall students be compelled to approach 
perfection in the essentials before being 
allowed to undertake the extra projects? 
A partial answer to this would be a tab- 
ulation showing the pupils undertaking 
this extra work. This has not yet been 
carried out, though a record for each 
pupil has been kept for the University 
high school class. For the most part, 


Table VII. 
Preliminary, Final, and Repetition. 
Pre-test 
I II 
Meanie: 2a ieee. c8 14.88 16.02 
AS ste D2, fate py re ey 6.48 10.2 


the pupils in this group who undertook 
extra projects were the most capable 
pupils of the group, but there were a few 
among the less able who also engaged 
in these additional activities. There was 
a general understanding that activities 
for all pupils were to be completed be- 
fore additional work was undertaken, 
but there was also an understanding that 
higher marks were to be given only to 
those doing extra work. Therefore some 
pupils tried to carry on extra projects 
while doing the regular work. This might 
be obviated by some compulsory rule, 
but it was not done with the units given 
here. There are always pupils who seem 
to prefer the extra project work to that 
in the regular outline, and there is a 
legitimate question as to whether or not 
these pupils should be held to the regular 
outline or allowed to follow their inter- 
ests in choosing projects. Opinions of 
teachers would probably differ on this 
point, and it might be a worthwhile task 
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to secure a cross section of teacher — 
opinion through a questionnaire. 

Another question in connection with 
achievement ratings in tests, is that con- — 
cerning retention. Scores on the tests — 
were far from perfection and there is 
a question as to how much effort and at- — 
tention should be concentrated on se- 
curing higher ratings before proceeding ~ 
with further units. Especially so is this — 
important if retention is considered. If — 
pupils do not retain the abilities devel-— 
oped even in a small degree, by the — 
course, is it better to spend more time 


Mean Scores and Standard Deviations on Tests | and II, 


University High School . 


Final Repetition . 

I Il I il. 

48.80 39.42 43.96 34.92 
9,00 9.72 9.88 7.48 


in securing higher achievement, or ad- 
mit that more benefits will be gained by — 
attacking further units. The question 

of superficiality versus intensiveness is — 
raised. Just a little data from Univer- 

sity high school students are available 
on retention in Test I and II. These — 
tests were repeated as final tests at the 
end of the quarter without any review. 
Table VII presents a summary of scores — 
on these tests for comparison. 

Some loss is evident for both tests. 
The question still remains open relative — 
to values of courses which have been ~ 
taken, from which there remains very 
little measurable residue. We like to ex-— 
cuse ourselves for lack of knowledge 
of certain courses pursued in previous 
scholastic life, by saying we received 
great benefits though we remember noth- 
ing or very little about them. It seems 
necessary to assume here either that non- 
measurable values are not worth consid- 
ering, or that some tangible means of — 


——_— OO 


“measuring them should be devised. Fur- 
‘ther procedures in the development of 
teaching units will be determined by ten- 
‘tative acceptance of either of these two 
alternatives. If the former, means of 
teaching better so as to produce imme- 
diate and retained abilities are to be in- 
vestigated; if the latter, some of the 
present intangibles must be made tangi- 
Dle. Probably a compromise is desirable 
at present. 


Another experimental procedure, al- 
ready suggested, is the giving of prelim- 
inary and final tests to a control group 
of students not engaged in the study of 
physics. This is planned for immediate 
attack. 


The report given is necessarily brief. 
For the immediate future, work is to 
be continued on the tentative develop- 
ment of enough teaching units to consti- 
tute a year of work in the third or fourth 
year of high school. Apparently this 
will include about twelve units of ap- 
proximately three weeks each. Experi- 
mental try-outs with variations in meth- 
od, should furnish more data. Units I 
to V in first form, with the exception 
that I has been once revised, are given 
below. Any teacher may make use of 
them in any way, but experimental try- 
outs are solicited, with reports of suc- 
cess or failure, and constructive criti- 
cism. 


An examination of any unit will make 
it evident that each activity represents 
a project in itself, many times necessi- 
tating preparatory work not at once evi- 
dent. For example 19 in Unit I re- 
quires preparatory reading on the proper 
use of a beam balance, with directions 
concerning its manipulation. Any one 
desiring to cooperate actively in further 
work on these units or ask questions 
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concerning them may address the chair- 
man of this sub-committee. 


UNIT I 
What are hydrometers, for what are 
they used, and how do they illustrate an 
essential phase of science? 
Leisure time, and exploratory-voca- 
tional and vocational aims, primarily. 


COMMON ACTIVITIES FOR ALL 
PUPILS. FOLLOWING A PRE- 
TEST “COVERING Ag IER Gis 
SAMPLE OF MINIMAL ESSEN- 
TRVAIES 


For the knowledge objective, primarily 


1. Study the construction of metric 
tables of length, area, volume, and 
weight. (For area and volume, use sq. 
and cu. units of length, respectively ). 

2. Review the English tables of 
length, area, volume, and weight. 

3: | Metnorize’s 1 mach ==) 25545" cnaas 
Ivin. == 39/37 inches wl (kes 2e20 inom: 
I liter == SLOG kgtss 

4. Explain the origin of the units: 
meter, kilogram, liter. 

5. Show how the number of inches 
in the various multiples and subdivisions 
of the meter may be quickly and con- 
veniently found from the number 39.37. 

6. Density is defined as the weight 
per unit volume. Explain the meaning 
of this statement by concrete illustra- 
tions. 

7. Specific gravity is defined as the 
ratio between the weight of a body and 
the weight of an equal volume of pure 
water at 40 C. Explain, by concrete il- 
lustrations, the meaning of this state- 
ment. 

8. Explain concretely the distinction 
between density and specific gravity. 

9. Explain why some density tables 
are the same as specific gravity tables. 
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10. Study the construction of a bat- 
tery hydrometer and a radiator solution 
hydrometer. 

11. Find out what solutions are used 
in batteries and automobile radiators. 

12. Explain how the two hydrom- 
eters mentioned are used in practice. 

13. Draw a diagram of a hydrometer 
showing the differences in scale calibra- 
tion of the two types mentioned. 

14. Explain the effects of different 
liquids in floating the hydrometer at dif- 
ferent levels (e. g., the lighter the liquid, 
the lower the hydrometer sinks). 

15. Show what relation exists be- 
tween the weight of the hydrometer and 
the weight of the liquid it displaces. 
(Archimedes’ Principle applied to fioat- 
ing bodies). 

16. Explain the relations existing be- 
tween (1) battery charge and hydrom- 
eter reading, and (2) radiator solution 
freezing point and specific gravity. 

17. Make a list showing many com- 
mon uses of hydrometers. 

18. Make a list of vocations associa- 
ted with the use of hydrometers. 

19. Use a balance and weights to 
weigh a specific gravity bottle. 

20. Explain the proper use of a bal- 
ance and weights in weighing an object. 

21. Find the specific gravity of some 
liquid by the use of a specific gravity 
bottle, a balance, and weights. 


For the technique objective, primarily 


22. Find the height in cm. of a man 
who is 5’ 9” tall. 

23. Explain as nearly as you can the 
procedures which your mind followed 
in solving the problem of (22). 

24. List the steps in (23) which are 
common to the solution of any problem, 
no matter of what kind. 
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Solve the following problems, noting 
the steps listed in (24), which are fol- 
lowed in each case: 

25. Find the weight in kgs. 
man weighing 180 Ibs. . 

26. Find the capacity (in liters and 
gallons) of a tank which measures 4 
m. long, 2 m. wide, and 160 cm. deep. — 

27. Find the weight in g., kg., and 
Ibs., of water which would fill the tank 
described in (26). 

28. How would you verify the state 
ment that “a pint’s a pound, the world 
around” ? . 

29. Find the density in gm. per cm, 
3 of a block of iron 10 by 5 by 4 cm. 
weighing 1.5 kg. 

30. A block of stone weighing 812 
Ibs. measures 4 ft. by 12 in. by 15 in 
What density has it in lbs. per ft. *? 

31. Find the number of kg. of mer- 
cury in a flask containing 140 cc. 

32. Find the weight of 2 cu. ft. o 
aluminum whose density is 265 gm. pe 
cm.3. 

33. Find the volume in cu. ft, of the 
cork in a life preserver weighing 22 lbs 
whose specific gravity is .2. 

34. Find the weight in lbs. of a cak 
of ice measuring 20” x 16’ x 24”, its 
specific gravity being .91. 

35. How many cc. of concentrat 
sulphuric acid must be mixed with 
liter of pure water in order to make 
solution of specific gravity 1.28? 

36. Find the number of cu. ft. 0} 
water displaced by a rowboat weighing 
300 Ibs. 

37. A barge weighing 700 tons wi 
displace how many cu. ft. of water af 
ter taking on 200 tons of coal? ~ 

38. Explain how the capacity of 
bottle may be found by means of a bat 
ance and weights. 


of a 
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39. Show how a long test tube might 
be graduated to read cc. by using only 


a balance and weights. 


40. Find the density of a piece of 
ice which floats 9-10 submerged in 
water. 

41. Find the length of a brass cyl- 
inder which weighs 20 g., the diameter 


_ being 2 cm. and the density of brass 9.5 


g. per cm.*. 
EXPERIMENTALLY DETERMINE: 


42. The density of cylinders of brass, 
aluminum, and copper, by using vernier 
calipers and a balance with weights. 

(Make a tabulated record of your 
work to show all measurements and com- 
putations made). 

43. The number of cm. in an inch 
and the number of cm.? in an inch? by 
measuring the dimensions of a rectangu- 
lar piece of paper with an inch and a 
cm. rule, respectively. 

(Make a tabulated record of your 
‘work to show all measurements and com- 
computations made). 


| EXPERIMENTALLY DETERMINE AS IN 


(42) anv (43): 


44. The specific gravity of alcohol by 
using a specific gravity bottle, alcohol, 
and a balance with weights. 

(Tabulate measurements and compu- 
tations). 


For the habit and skill objective 

primarily 

45. Drill in multiplication and divis- 
ion of decimals in order to review rules 
of pointing off decimal places. 

46. Drill on such mental problems 
as: How many mm. ina m.? How many 
mg. in a kg.? How many cm. in a mm.? 
How many inches in a meter? How 
many lbs. in a gm.? How many inches 
in a cm.? etc. 
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47. Make several hydrometer deter- 
minations of specific gravity until ac- 
curacy is obtained. 

48. Take at least three practice tests, 
one each week, on all the work covered 
to date in the unit. These should be 
short answer questions covering much 
ground, and sample problems. One may 
be as follows: 

a. If the density of a body is 3.4 
gm./cm.*, what is its specific gravity? 

b. What is the density of the same 
body in lbs./ft.3? 

c. A density bottle of capacity 50 cc. 
weighs 25 g. empty and 80.35 g. filled 
with oil. Find the density of the oil. 

d. Calculate the weight of a rec- 
tangular sheet of aluminum 1 ft. sq. and 
YZ” thick, its specific gravity being 2.7. 

e. A piece of gold weighs 772 g. 
Find the weight of a piece of lead of 
the same volume. The specific grav- 
ities of lead and gold are 11.3 and 19.3 
respectively. 

A long practice test may be given the 
day preceding the final test, preferably 
consisting of 30 short answer questions 
reviewing the items of. information and 
problem content. 


For the appreciation objective, 

primarily 

49. Write a theme on the relative 
advantages of the English and Metric 
systems of measures. 

50. Discuss or seek to answer the 
question, “What is measurement and 
why is it an essential element in modern 
Hier”. 

51. Carefully consider the relation of 
measurement to the progress of science. 
Give concrete illustrations. 

52. Cite five cases demanding more 
than ordinary accuracy of measurement. 
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53. Show how the accuracy of a 
measure may be judged. 

54. Illustrate the meaning of accu- 
racy of less than 1% error. 

55. Find the per cent of error in a 
measure of .1697 meters, when the mean 
of 5 careful measurements is .1701 me- 
LETS, 

56. Make a list of (1) devices and 
(2) units of measure which are now 
used in measuring the following: Water 
pressure, time, force, distance, electric 
current, temperature, humidity, electric 
power, specific gravity of liquids, weight, 
heat, intensity of a light, electric pres- 
sure, intensity of illumination, electric en- 
ergy, gravity. 

Final test on a large sample of min- 
imal essentials. 

Suggested additional activities for ca- 
pable or problem pupils: 

1. Make measurements with a ver- 
nier caliper to obtain volumes. 

2. Make measurements with a mi- 


crometer caliper to obtain volumes. 


3. Make measurements with a diag- 
onal scale and dividers to obtain vol- 
umes. 

4. Prepare a paper on kinds of ra- 
diator non-freeze solutions. 

5. Prepare a paper on the life of 
Archimedes. 

6. Prepare a paper on the history of 
the hydrometer. 

7. Prepare a paper on types of bal- 
ances and their uses. 

8. Prepare a paper on weight-making 
—variations in quality. 

9. Prepare a paper on fine measuring 
devices. 

10. Prepare a paper on gasoline test- 
ing. 

11. Prepare a paper on milk testing. 

12. Prepare a paper on types of hy- 
drometers and their uses. 


13. Prepare a paper on the history of 
the English system of weights and meas- 
ures, 

14. Prepare a paper on the history 
of the Metric system of weights and 
measures. 

15. Prepare a paper on, ‘““Tabulation, 
as an Aid in Science.” 

16. Prepare a paper on “A Visit to 
a Battery Station.” 

17. Make a hydrometer. 


18. Diagram types of hydrometers. 


19. Make a large 
equivalents chart. 


metric-English 


REFERENCES 
Several of the more widely used texts,:e. g.: 

1. Practical Physics—Black and Davis 

2. Practical Physics—Carhart and Chute 

3. Elements of Physics—Millikan, Gale and 
Pyle 

4. Elementary Principles of Physics—Fuller, 
Brownlee and Baker 

5. Physics for Secondary Schools—Sears 

6, Essentials of Modern Physics—Dull 

7. A High School Course in Physics—Gorton 

8. Essentials of Physics—Hoadley 


. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
9. Libby—Introduction to the History of 
Science ! 
10, Buckley—A Short History of Natural 
Science | 
11. Cajorie—History of Physics 
12. Book of. Popular Science—Grolier Society, 
Vol. 14, p. 4901—How Things Are 
Measured , 
13. Book of Popular Science—Grolier Society, | 
Vol. 14, p. 5035—The Size and Weight 
of Things i ; 
14. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, Vol. 5 
9, p. 3713—How Long, How Much, What 
Does tt Weigh? 
15. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, Vol. 5 
p. 2206—Metric Weights and Measures 
16. Any good encyclopedia Py 
17. Burns, The Story of Great Inventions— 
Ch. 1 ; 
18. Circular—Bureau of Standards No. 
Operation and Care of Vehicle Type Bat- 
teries, p. 43 


1 
; 


| 21.Boyd, T. A. Gasoline. 
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19. Circular—Bureau of Standards No. 55— 


Measurements for the Household, Chap- 
ters 1 and 2 and the Appendix 


_ 20. Mendelson, H. G. Gasoline Facts—Brad- 


ford, Pa.: The National Tank Auditing 
Service, Inc., 1926—Especially Ch. V 
What Everyone 
Should Know About It, New York. Stokes 
1925. Especially Ch. VI, p. 111-12 


| 22, Allen, A. H. Commercial Organic Analy- 


sis, Vol. 4, London: Churchill—Especially 
Specific Gravity of Milk, p. 151 and the 
following pages 


23. Publow and Troy—Questions and Answers 


on Milk and Milk-testing, New York: 
Orange, Judd and Company, 1909. Espe- 
cially p. 22-34 

24. Frederiksen, J. D. The Story of Milk— 
New York: MacMillan Co., 1919; Espe- 
cially—How to Test Milk, p. 15-19 

25. Ball, F. E. Make the Dairy Pay—Colo- 
rado Experiment Station, No. 295, Dec., 
1924. Especially Testing and handling 
milk and cream, p. 20-28 

26. Johnsen, Julia E. Metric System—New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. Also 
contains a large bibliography 

27. Perkin, F. M. The Metric and British 
Systems of Weights, Measures, and Coin- 
age—New York and London: Whittaker, 
1907—Contains also a chapter on Specific 
Gravities 

28. National Industrial Conference Board— 
The Metric versus the English System of 
Weights and Measures—Research Report 
No. 42, 1921, New York: The Century 
Company 

29. Drury, A. World Metric Standardization— 
An Urgent Issue, San Francisco: World 
Metric Standardization Council, 681 Mar- 
ket St. 


30. Tycos Tables—Taylor Instrument Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Especially:—How to Read the Hydro- 


meter, p. 47-9 Indicated S. G. of Mineral 
Oils, etc., p. 59-66. The Lactometer, p. 
121-7. Other Material, p. 47-127 

31. The Baume Hydrometers—Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Science, Vol. III, 
p. 63-71 

32. Machinery’s Reference Series 
Measuring Tools, New York: 
The Industrial Press, 191@. 
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History and Development of Standard 
Measurements, p. 3. Calipers, Dividers, and 
Surface Gauges, p. 11. Micrometer mea- 
suring instruments, p. 22. Miscellaneous 
Tools and Gauges, p. 40 

33. International Library of Technology 230, 
Scranton: International Text-book Co., 
1920—Sections 9 and 10 Measuring Instru- 
ments and Precision Measuring Instruments 

PERIODICAL ARTICLES 

34. Popular Science Monthly, May 1927—Is 
Your Yard Yours? 

35. Popular Science Monthly, April 1927— 
Shall We Scrap the Yardstick? 

36. The Science Classroom, Nov. 1927, p. 4— 
Units of Measurement 

37. Department’ of the Interior, Technical 
Paper 166—Motor Gasoline: Properties, 
Laboratory Methods of Testing and Prac- 
tical Specifications—E. W. Dean 1917 

38. Automotive Industries—Johansson, Apostle 
of Mechanical Accuracy in America—Sept. 
25, 1919, p. 608-12 

39. Measurement—Arrticles in the January and 
April numbers, 1928—Published by Metric 
Association, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


UNIT II 


What are machines and of what value 
are they? Leisure time, and exploratory- 
vocational and vocational aims, primar- 
ily. 

ACTIVITIES 


For knowledge objective, primarily 

1. Show what constitutes a simple 
lever and how its use is an application 
of the principle of moments. Use a sim- 
ple see-saw as an illustration. 

2. Show how either two forces or 
many forces acting in opposite direc- 
tions may balance one another on a sim- 
ple lever, the weight of the lever itself 
being balanced. 

3. Show how the principle of mo- 
ments is applied in the case of a simple 
lever with unequal arms, the weight of 
the lever being unbalanced in itself. 
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4. Use a simple suspended balanced 
stick and known weights, and verify the 
principle of moments with two, and 
more than two weights. 

5. Find out what is meant by the 
term, “center of gravity” and illustrate 
its use in connection with levers. 

6. Draw a diagram of a wheel and 
axle (windlass) and show how the prin- 
ciple of moments applies. 

7. A principle (the principle of 
work) often quoted is that the amount 
of work put into a machine is equal to 
that obtained from it, neglecting fric- 
tion. Discover (1) what is meant by 
this statement, (2) how work is com- 
monly computed in terms of force and 
distance, and (3) how the principle 
quoted applies to the lever, (teeter- 
totter) and wheel and axle (windlass). 

8. Discuss the essential conditions 
which are fulfilled in case work is ac- 
complished. Consider vertical and hor- 
izontal distances and weights of bodies. 

9. Show how the principle of work 
may be applied to (1) an inclined board, 
up which a cart is being pushed; (2) a 
single suspended pulley; (3) a single 
pulley arranged so that it moves with a 
weight which is fastened to it; (4) a 
combination of pulleys consisting of a 
fixed block and a movable block each 
containing three sheaves; (5) a jack 
screw. 

10. Show the probable effect of fric- 
tion on the action of each of the ma- 
chines mentioned so far. 

11. Explain (1) what the physicist 
means by the term, efficiency; (2) the 
effect of friction on efficiency; (3) the 
limit to the possible efficiency and ig 
reasons therefor. 


12, The principle of the conserva- 
tion of energy has been called the “cor- 
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ner stone of modern physics.” Find out 
what the principle is and show its rela- 
tion to items 7-11 inclusive. 

13. The mechanical advantage is de- 
fined as the ratio between the resisting 
and acting forces, respectively. Show 
the difference between the theoretical 
and practical mechanical advantage in 
the case of a system of pulleys and dis- 
cuss the reasons for the practical dis- 
crepancy. 

14. What is the mechanical advan- 
tage for each of the machines spoken 
of so far? Consider both theoretical and 
practical. : 

15. By illustration, show how _ the 
mechanical advantage may be large while 
the efficiency may never exceed 1. 

16. The physicist defines energy as 
“capacity for doing work.” He says 
they may be classified as kinetic or po- 
tential. Show what he means by these 
terms and illustrate in each case. 

17. Explain how the weight in a pile 
driver illustrates transformations oi en- 
ergy. | 


For appreciation objectives, primarily 


18. Make lists of everyday examples 
of levers, wheel and axles, pulleys, in- 
clined planes, and screws. 

19. What relationships do compound 
machines bear to simple machines ? 

20. Discover how mechanical advan- 
tages of compound machines may be 
found from the mechanical advantages 
of the simple machines composing them, 

21. Make a list of vocations associa- 
ted with the study of simple machines. 

22. Find out what is meant by a 
“perpetual motion machine” and the pos- 
sibilities of its discovery. 

23. Explain (from a consideration 
of machines) why nature may be said 
to be orderly and harmonious. 
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24. Explain the use of generalization 
in the study of machines, and in science 
in general. 

25. Show how machines are force or 
speed multipliers but not labor savers 
in a scientific sense. 

26. Show by illustration how prog- 
ress is now taking place in the discovery 


_ of new combinations of machines. 


For technique objective, primarily 


27. Analyze the steps through which 
your mind proceeds in the process of 
solving a problem. 

28. Solve the following problems or 
ones involving the same operations and 
show how the steps listed for (27) are 
followed : 

Black and Davis p. 22-5; p. 26-7; p. 
34-5 1, 6, 7; p. 36-14; p. 45-1; p. 46-6; 
p. 56-11. Headley p. 115-5 and 6. 

29. In the laboratory, under the in- 
structor’s direction, experimentally de- 
termine the efficiencies of a set of pul- 
leys and an inclined plane. 

30. Make tabulations showing the 
processes followed in the laboratory ex- 
periments in (4) and (29). 

31. Explain the advantages of tabu- 
lation and show how it illustrates a type 
of thinking useful in daily life activ- 
ities. 

32. Show by explanation, involving 
illustration, what is meant by the scien- 
tific method of problem solution. Give 
illustrations showing methods which are 
not scientific. 

33. By illustration from this unit, 
show what is meant by the process of 
generalization. Show its advantage in 
everyday life activities. 


Additional activities for capable pupils 


1. Find the weight of a tapering rod 
by balancing the rod on a knife edge, 
using a weight to balance the rod at 
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other points than its natural balancing 
point. 

2. Write a theme on the lever in 
everyday life. 

3. Review worthwhile periodical ar- 
ticles on phases of this unit. 

4. Study the crane and analyze its 


‘parts as simple machines. 


5. Study the derrick as in (4). 

6. Study the sewing machine as a 
combination of simple machines. 

7. Study the automobile as a com- 
bination of simple machines. 

8. Write a theme on the subject, 
“The world of machines a hundred years 
hence.” 

9. Investigate perpetual motion ma- 
chines as devised by various men. 

10. Analyze wind-mills as machine 
combinations. 

11. Analyze water-wheels as machine 
combinations. 


12. Problems in Black and Davis, 


p- 46-10, 11. Fuller, Brownlee, Baker 
p. 669-20, 22; p. 629-33. 
13. Report on references in the fol- 


lowing list: 
REFERENCES 

Text books as mentioned in Unit I 

Machinery—Employment, Management, Wage 
system anad Rate Setting—tIndustrial Press, 
1921 , 

Gibson—The Romance of Modern Manufac- 
ture, Lippincott, 1910 

Lucke—Powers: Columbia University Press, 
1911 

Corbin—Engineering 
1911 

Williams—The Romance of Modern Mechan- 
ism: Seeley and Co., 1910 

Gibson—Machines and How They Work: Lip- 
pincott, 1926. (Very elementary). 

James and McKenzie—Principles of Mechan- 
isms: Wiley and Sons, 1918 

Baker—The World of Machines: Wells Gard- 
ner Dayton and Co. 

Cochrang—The Wonders of Modern Mechan- 
isms: Lippincott, 1904 


of Today: Lippincott, 
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Collins—A Birdseye 
Crowell, 1926 

Adams—Harper’s Machinery Book for Boys: 
Harper and Bros., 1909 

Angus—Theory of Machines: 
1917 

Bolton—Power for Profit: DeVinne Press, 
1918 

Fournier D’Albe—The Soul of the Machine: 
Dutton, 1925 

Garrett—The Mechanical Extension of Man- 
kind: Dutton, 1926 

Keown—Mechanism: McGraw-Hill, 1921 

Bogart—Modern Industry: Longman’s, 
Chapters 25-7 inc. 

Gloag—The Future of Craftsmanship: Dutton: 
1926 

Pound—The Iron Man in Industry: Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1922 

Epstein—The Automobile Industry: Shaw 

Hammond—The Engineer: Scribners, 1924 

Horton—Opportunities in Engineering: Har- 
pers, 1920 

McCullough—Engineering as a 
Williams, 1911 

Newell and Draper—Engineering as a Career: 
VanNostrand, 1916 

Pearson—The Teacher: Scribners, 1921 

Walsh—Teaching as a Profession: Holt, 1926 

Swain—The Young Man and Civil Engineer- 
ings Macmillan, 1925 


View of Inventions: 


McGraw-Hill, 


1927: 


Vocation: 


UNIT Il 


Principles of liquid and gas pressure 
and their applications in water and gas 
supply systems. 

Ultimate objectives :—social-civic, ex- 
ploratory-vocational, leisure time, health. 


ACTIVITIES FOR ALL PUPILS 


For 


1. Outline the general plan of a large 
city water system, showing source, qual- 
ity of supply, purification, means of 
maintaining pressure, etc. 

2. Explain what factors determine 
water pressure in a water pipe and show 
how it may be computed in pounds per 
inch’, or gms. per cm.?. 


knowledge objective, primarily 
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3. Show what relation exists between 
weight of the water in a vertical pipe 
and the pressure it exerts at the bottom. 

4. Show what distinction is common- 
ly made between liquid pressure and 
forces. 

5. Show how force may be computed 
from pressure. 

6. Explain what factors 
liquid force. 

7. Explain the relations between 
weight and force on base in different 
shaped dishes filled with water to a 
given height, when the areas of the 
bases are equal. 

8. Explain why liquids transmit 
pressure in all directions while solids do 
not. 

9, Show how pressures and forces 
of liquids other than water compare with 
those of water. 

10. Explain the action of a hydro- 
static press and show what principle is 
applied in its use. 

11. List as many devices as you can 
which utilize the same principle as the 
hydrostatic press. 

12. Explain how a water pressure 
gauge is constructed and used to meas- 
ure water pressure. 


determine 


13. Explain how a closed manome- 
ter may be used to measure water pres- 
sure. 

14. Explain how an open manometer 
might be used to measure water pres-— 
sure. 

15. Show how air may exert pres- 
sure as do liquids. 

16. Explain how closed and open 
manometers might be used to measure 
gas pressures. _ 

17. Explain mercurial and aneroid 
barometers as used to measure air pres- 
sures. 


18. Explain the action of a water 


lift pump. 


19. Explain the action of a water 
force pump. 

20. Explain the action ,of a simple 
siphon using concrete numbers of pounds 
for illustration. 

21. Explain the Magdeburg hemis- 


| pheres. 


22. List vocations connected with, or 
suggested by the principles of liquid and 
air pressure. 


For appreciation objective, primarily 


23. Read biographical sketches of 
Pascal, Boyle, Torricelli, and VonGur- 
icke. 

24. Show by illustration how the dis- 
covery of any of the principles discuss- 
ed in this unit has led to many practical 
applications. 

25. Show what relationship exists 
between invention and scientific discov- 
ery of principles. 

26. Explain how a city water sys- 
tem represents an advanced stage of so- 
cial development. Include a considera- 
tion of health, municipal control, and 
law observance. 

27. Show how precautions have been 
observed in making water pipes tight, 
and the economic factor of small leaks 
in the system. 

28. Show how the barometer is used 
in weather forecasting. 

29. Explain the organization of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, its social sig- 
nificance, and its dependence on the 
progress of science. 

30. Show what recent invention is 
dependent on the application of the prin- 
ciples of air pressure. 

31. Show what new application is 
now being sought for. 
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32. Visit a city filtration plant, or 
read a description of one. 

For technique objective, primarily. 

33. Explain some common relation- 
ships between solving problems in Phys- 
ics and solving problems in everyday life. 
Illustrate. 

34. Solve the following problems or 
ones similar to them, assigned by the 
teacher :— 

Fuller, Brownlee, Baker: p. 48-7, 8, 9, 
10, 12,-13,. 14,15, 16, 24.6 py 5/-d.qsaee 
117-2, 3, 13; 24. p. 123-1, 3: p. 127-8 
p. 133-2. p. 134-4. 

35. Experimentally determine in the 
laboratory (individual or group): 

a. How to measure air pressure with 
a barometer. 

b. How to measure gas pressure with 
open manometers containing water, and 
alcohol. 

c. How to measure city water pres- 
sure with a gauge. 

d. How to verify Boyle’s law by any 
method. 

e. How to measure lung pressure 
with an open mercury manometer. 

36. Make concise, neat tabulations 
showing measurements, computations, 
and methods of all experimental work. 

37. Diagram any three devices ex- 
plained in this unit and show the value 
of the diagram in making the explana- 
tion more clear. 


Additional activities for capable pupils 

1. Prepare a closed manometer and 
use it in measuring the city water pres- 
sure, comparing it with the gauge read- 
ing. 

2. Prepare to give a topic on some 
large water power plant showing the 
general plan, purpose, and operation. 

3. Draw a diagram of, and explain 
the hydraulic elevator. 
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4. Draw a diagram of, and explain 
hydraulic brakes on automobiles. 
5. Prepare to give a topic on the use 
of pneumatic machinery in industry. 
6. Prepare a topic on waterwheels 
and use of waterpower in the U. S. 
7. Visit a gas factory or read de- 
scriptions for the purpose of discovering 
how gas pressure is maintained. 
8. Explain an intermittent siphon 
and a self-starting siphon, using dia- 
grams to aid. 
9. Explain how flowing water may 
be used to drain swamps. 
10. Diagram and explain the diving 
ball. 
11. Diagram and explain a 
Westinghouse air brake. 
12. Explain a pneumatic cash carrier 
system. 
13. Explain a water meter. 
14. Read some of the references 
which follow and prepare reports on 
them. References in addition to text- 
books previously given. 
1.American Water Works Association. 
Water Works Practice, Ch’s. VI, VII, 
VII, XIII, XV, XVI 

2. Stein, M. F. Water Purification Plants, 
Wiley, 1919 Ch’s. X, XX 

3. Creager, W. P. and Justin, J. D. Hydro- 
electric Handbook, 1927. Ch’s. X, XXVIII 
(Rainfall and Turbines) 
4. Meares, J. W., Hydro-electric Develop- 
ment—Pitman, 1920 
5. Muller, R. Hydro-electric Engineering— 
Stechert & Co., 1921. Ch. X. (Description 
o{ plants) 
. Rushmore, D. B. and Lof, E. A. Hydro- 
electric Power Stations, Wiley, 1923 

7. Book of Popular Science Vol. 10 

8. Hiscox, C. D. Hydraulic Engineering— 
Henley, 1908. Ch’s. I, II, VIII, XI, XII, 
XIII 

9. White, L. Catskill Water Supply of New 
York City, 1913. Ch’s. I, IT 

10. Dunn, E. B. The Weather 

11. Mentor, Self Instruction for Students of 
Gas Supply, Van Nostrand, 1926, ad lib. 
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12. Wehrle, C. American Gas Works Prac- 
tice, 1919. Ch. VIL (Employees) and 
ad lib. 

13.Mead Water Power Engineering—Mc-— 
Graw, 1908. Ch. XII. (Water Wheels) 

14.U. S. Bureau of Standards—Circular 32, 
1920 

15. Trullinger, R. W. Water 
Printing Office, 1914 

16. Farmer’s Bulletin. No. 1448—Farmstead 
Water Supply, 1925. ad lib. , 

17. Kelsey, J. W. Metropolitan Water Supply 
for the Twin Cities, Bulletin of Affiliated 
Engineering Societies of Minnesota, 1921 

18. Behrends, F. G. The Farm Water Sup- 
ply—Pt. IX. The Use of the Hydraulic 
Ram—Cornell Extension Bulletin 145, Je, 
1926 

19. Gerhard, W. P. Water Supply Installations — 
for Farmsteads and Country Estates. 
Author, 1922, 17 W, 42nd. St., New York 
City. Especially Ch’s I, IV, V 

20. World’s Greatest Water Supply System— 
Sci. American, July, 1925 

21. Wright, H. M., World’s Largest Artificial 
Reservoir—Plumber’s Trade Journal, Oct. 
15, 1926 

22. Galbreath, L. L., Ancient Methods of Ob- 
taining Water—Plumber’s Trade Journal, 
Sept. 1, 1925 : 

23. How the World Gets Its Water Supply— 
Copper and Brass Bulletin, Feb. 1927. 


Supply—Gov't 


UNIT IV 


Applications of the Principles of Fluid 
Pressure in Water and Aircraft. ; 
Ultimate Objectives: Exploratory-vo- 
cational, social-civic, and leisure time. 


COMMON ACTIVITIES FOR ALL 
PUPIES 


For the knowledge objective, primarily 


1. A cube of iron under water 
weighs less than in air. Explain why 
this is true, by applying the laws of — 
liquid pressure learned in Unit 3. 

2. Explain, by applying the laws of 
liquid pressure, why a block of wood 
floats in water. ; 
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_ 3. Explain how and why the water 
line of a boat changes from fresh to salt 
water. 

4. Explain 
air 


why a balloon floats in 


F 
) 5, Show how much weight a cube of 
iron loses in water. 
6. Explain what determines how far 
i a floating body will sink in a liquid. 
7. Explain what determines 
high a balloon will rise. 

8. Explain how a submarine may be 
“made to sink or rise to the surface when 


not in motion. 

— 9. Show in general, what forces sup- 
port airplanes. 

_ 10. Show concretely how two forces 
may be considered as one. 

11. Graphically represent two forces 
acting at an angle of 90° and the one 
force which will produce the same re- 
sult (resultant). 

12. Graphically represent (1) the 
force which supports an airplane; (2) 
the force moving a sail-boat; (3) the 
force acting to pull a canal boat along 
a canal; showing the actually effective 
force (component) in each case. 

13. State the principle which shows 
the amount of the buoyant effect of 
liquids and gases on water and aircraft, 
respectively. 


how 
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14. Show what contrasts there are 
between surface boats and balloons, and 
submarines and airplanes, in the appli- 
cation of this principle. 

15. Make a list of vocations in which 
some knowledge of the principles of 
water and aircraft is essential. 


For the appreciation objective, 
primarily 
16. Make a list of inventions which 
involve the principle of Archimedes. 
17. Show how the principle of Archi- 
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medes might be used in finding the spe- 
cific gravity of a heavy body, a cork, 
and a sample of gasoline. 

18. Read some current periodical ar- 
ticles on (1) airplanes, (2) balloons, (3) 
submarines, and (4) surface boats, and 
make a list of the main points given in 
each. 

19. Show by a concrete illustration, 
how each person generally credited with 
the invention of the airplane or submar- 
ine, was indebted to other workers in 
the same field. 

20. Contrast the world of 1900 with 
the world of 1928 by making two lists 
of devices used at each date. 

21. Make a list of occupations, not 
in existence in 1900, now followed by 
considerable numbers of persons. 


For the technique objective, primarily | 


22. Experimentally determine the 
specific gravities of (1) some floating 
object, as cork; (2) some irregular sol- 
ids that sink in water; (3) some liquid; 
employing the technique suggested by 
the principle of Archimedes. 

23. Explain how Archimedes might 
have performed his famous experiment. 

24. Explain how the size of pontoons 
for a stated purpose might be deter- 
mined. 

25. Find out how much water a flat- 
boat 220 ft. long and 40 ft. wide, weigh- 
ing with its cargo 35.2 tons, will draw, 
i. e., how deep it will sink. 

26. Calculate the force necessary to 
open the hatch door of a submarine, if 
the door is 2 ft. sq. and at a depth of 
100 ft in water. 

- 27. Calculate the pressure in lbs. per 
sq. inch on the bottom of a boat draw- 
ing 12 ft. of water. 

28. Show how ships might be con- 
structed to make them non-sinkable. 
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29. Find the normal lifting power of 
the Graf Zeppelin, which has a capacity 
of 3,708,043 cu. ft., if inflated with hy- 
drogen gas. 

30. Verify, experimentally, the prin- 
ciple of the parallelogram of forces. 

31. Find the tension in each of two 
wires supporting a weight of 400 lbs., 
each wire making an angle of 60° with 
the vertical. 

32. Make a list of the kinds of items 
which should be included in a good tabu- 
lation of an experiment in physics. 

33. Make a model tabulation for the 
experiment of item 30. 

For skills, primarily—Problem solving 

34. Find the volume in cu. ft. of a 
floating mine weighing 430 lbs., if it just 
floats in sea water whose specific gravity 
is 1.03. 

35. A board is 12 ft. long, 8 in wide 
and 6 in. thick and floats with 4 of its 
volume in air. Find its weight. 


36. A cu. ft. of metal weighs 87.4 
Ibs. under water. Find its weight in 
air. 


37. An automobile weighing 2400 
Ibs. is loaded on a barge 30x9 ft. How 
much further will the barge sink? 

38. Find the loss of weight of a stone 
having a volume of 7.3 cm.’ when sub- 
merged in water and alcohol, respective- 
ly. 

39. Find the weight of a 10 cm? 
steel ball in mercury. 

40. Find the weight of a 10 cm? 
platinum ball in mercury. 

41. The cork in a life preserver has 
a volume of 3 cu. ft. and a_ specific 
gravity of .2. Find the weight necessary 
to just sink it. 


Additional activities for capable pupils 


1. A cu. ft. of stone weighing 160 
Ibs. is thrown into water. If you can 
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lift 100 Ibs., can you lift the stone when 
it is under water? (Find the weight of 
the stone under water). 

2. Give arguments to substantiate tel 
statement that boats which sink will go” 
down to the bottom. 

3. The exposed volume of an ice- 
berg is 400,000 cu. ft. Find its wal 
volume. 

4. Explain how caissons containing 
air can be used to float submarines that 
are on the bottom of the sea. 

5. Describe a diver’s suit and explai 
how it is used in deep sea diving. 

6. Compare Jules Verne’s submarine 
with the modern submarine. . 

7. Prepare a paper on the history of 
balloons. 

8. Prepare a paper on the history ” 
airplanes. 

9. Prepare a paper on the history of 
submarines. 

10. Prepare a paper on the modern 
dirigible. q 

11. Prepare a paper on the subject, 
“The Aerial World of Fifty  Yearsy 
Hence.” | 

12. Prepare a paper on the history of 
boats. 

13. Make a large chart diagram 
showing the forces supporting an air- 
plane. 
14. Write an article on the principles 
of stability. . 

15. Write an article on pontoon 
bridges. 

- 16. Construct a model airplane. 
17. Construct a model sail-boat. 
18. Review current periodical 

ticles. 


ar- 


SELECTED ADDITIONAL REFERENCES | 
OTHER THAN TEXTS. | 
Cable, F. T. The Birth and Development of 
the American Submarine. New York: 
Harper 1924 _ 


—————, 


Hay, M. F. Secrets of the Submarine—New 
York: Dodd Mead, 1917 
Hardy, A. C. American Ship Types, Chapters 


VIII-XII inc. New York: VanNostrand 
1927 

Davis Boating Book for Boys—New York: 
Harper 


Williams, G. Diving for Treasure—London: 
Faber & Guyer, 1926 

Chatterton, E. K. The Marvels of the Ship— 

- London: Seeley, Service, 1921 
Miller, W. H. The Boy’s Book of Canoeing 

and Sailing—New York: Geo. H. Doran Co., 

1917 

~ Claxton, W. J. The Mastery of the Air— 
London: Blackie and Son 

Collins, F. A. The Boy’s Book of Model Air- 
planes—New York: Century, 1911 

Mitchell, Wm. Our Air Force—New York: 
Dutton, 1921 

Middelton, E. C. The Way of the Aw—New 
York: Stokes, 1917 

Talbot, F. A. Aeroplanes and Dirigibles of 
War—Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1915 

Summer, P. H. The Science of Flight—Lon- 
don; Crosby, Lockwood and Son, 1926 

Vivian, E. C. A History of Aeronautics—New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1921 

Alexander, J. H. Model Balloons and Flying 
Machines with a Short Account of the 
Progress of Aviation—New York: Henley, 
1911 

Arnold, H. H. Airmen and Aircraft—New 
York: Ronald Press, 1926 

Ballantyne, R. M. Up in the Clouds—London: 
Niskt 

Ferris, R. How it Flies—New York: T. 
Nelson and Sons, 1910 

Page, V. W. Everybody’s Aviation Guide— 
New York: Henley, 1928 

Gibson, C. R. Great Inventions, p. 115-127— 
London: Seeley Service, 1924 

Fraser, C. C. Work-a-day Heroes, p. 210-46— 
New York: Crowell, 1921 


UNIT V 
Heating, Ventilating, and Humidify- 
ing Systems. 
Ultimate Objectives: Health, Voca- 
tional-avocational, Social. 
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COMMON ACTIVITIES FOR ALL 
PUPILS 
For the knowledge objective, primarily 

1. Make a list of all sources of heat 
of which you can think. 

2. Explain how heat is transmitted 
from a*heating device to other parts of 
a room or building. Consider a stove 
in a room, a hot-air heater in the base- 
ment, a hot water heating plant in the 
basement, and a steam or vapor heating 
system. 

3. Explain the general plan of some 
ventilating system with which you are 
acquainted. 

4. Explain the relation of ventilation 
to health. 

5. Explain the general plan of some 
humidifying system. 

6. Explain the relation of humidifi- 
cation to health. 

7. Explain temperature; how it is 
measured and what it is. 

8. Explain heat; what it is and how 
it is measured. 

9, Explain humidity; what it is and 
how it is measured. 

10. Explain an ideal plan for a home 
to care for heating, ventilating, and hu- 
midifying. 

11. Explain how and why heat add- 
ed to bodies, generally changes the vol- 
ume. 

12. Show how the change in length 
of a metal rod due to heat, can be 
measured. 


13. Explain the meaning of the 


term, linear coefficient of expansion. 
14. Explain how water changes in 
volume when its temperature is changed 
from 0° C. to 100° C. 
15. Explan how air changes in vol- 


ume when its temperature is changed 
from) OF Cy to, 100; iG: 
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16. Explain the meaning of Charles’ 
Law. 

17. Explain the meaning of the 
term, absolute temperature. 

18. Explain the use of insulating ma- 
terial in buildings. 

19. Explain the principle of a fire- 
less cooker. 

20. Explain the principle of a pres- 
sure cooker. 

21. Explain what boiling is, and how 
pressure affects it. 

22. Describe Joule’s experiment for 
determining the relation between Me- 
chanical energy and heat. 

Tell of other experiments along the 
same line. 

23. Explain the modern conception 
of the nature of heat. 

For the technique objective, primarily 

24. Change to Centigrade: 68° F.,— 
40s Regie: B.ig2: F° 100° F- 

25. Change to Fahrenheit; 20° C.,— 
ADHe fe LOUa C3190"! CG. 4500° (Cs 
fom Cw Alauecs,4" \C. 32°C. 

26. How many calories of heat will 
it require to heat 380 g. of water from 
LS? nC ttonsor ‘C3? 

27. Find the number of calories re- 
quried to heat 8 lbs. of water from 50° 
iB ptOno) ahs 

28. Find the number of B. T. U. re- 
quired to heat 8 Ibs. of water from 20° 
Gr to 60°C. 

29. Find the change in pressure of 
the air in an automobile tire if the tem- 
perature to which it is subject changes 
from 20° to 30° C., assuming the vol- 
tume constant. 

30. Find the change in pressure in 
a water tank using compressed air to 
furnish pressure, when water pumped 
into the tank compresses the enclosed air 
to 1/5 its former volume, assuming a 
constant temperature. 
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31. Find the increase in length of a_ 
steel rail 30 ft. long, when its tempera- 
ture changes from 40° to 180° F. 

32. Find the length of a brass bar 
36” long at 32° F., when the tempera-_ 
ture becomes 90° F. 

33. Experimentally determine the 
linear coefficient of expansion of iron 
and copper. 

34. Find which contains more moist- ° 
ure, air at 20° C. having a humidity of 
80%, or air at 30° C. with a humidity 
of 60%. 

35. Find the rise in temperature F. 
of 5 pounds of water in a pan, if all the 
energy from a 10 lb. weight falling 
through a distance of 20 ft. is given to 
the water alone. ; 

36. A 30x 5 tire is to be inflated to 
35 Ibs. per sq. in. pressure. How many 
times its original volume must be forced 
in the tube to give it the required pres- 
sure? 

37. The driving wheel of the average 
locomotive is 72 in. in diam. How much — 
further will it pull a train every 1000 
revolutions of the wheel in summer 
when the temperature is 25° C than in 
winter at 0° C? 

38. A steel tank filled with oxygen 
gas had a pressure of 225 lbs. per sq. in. © 
at 10° C and was delivered to a room 
whose temperature was 30° C. What is — 
the pressure now? 

39. Experimentally determine 
whether or not a centigrade thermometer 
reads correctly at the freezing. and boil- — 
ing points of water, and design a graph, © 
from which correct temperatures be- 
tween these two points may be deter- 
mined, by the use of the thermometer 
being tested. : 

40. Experimentally determine the ef-— 
fect of pressure on the boiling point in 
terms of degrees to 1 mm. of pressure. 


‘ 
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For the appreciation objective, 
primarily 

41. Prepare to discuss the progress 
of heating, ventilating, and humidifying 
in recent years by illustration. 

42. Make a long list of devices which 
are practical applications of the princi- 
ples studied in this unit and be ready to 

show what principle is illustrated by 
each. 

43. Make a detailed list of all the 
advantages, of which you can think, of 
moist air and hot water heating systems. 

44. Consult heating manuals, engi- 
neering handbooks, etc. and list the vo- 
cational opportunities in the field of 
heating and ventilation. 


Additional activities for capable pupils 


1, Describe from personal inspection 
or reading, a modern air washer and hu- 
midifier. 

2. Make an outline, or write a theme, 
on types of moist air heating plants. 

3. Debate on the subject, “Resolved, 
that a moist air heating plant is prefer- 
able to a hot water heating plant for a 
six-room, two-story house.” 

4. Debate on the subject, “Resolved, 
that oil is preferable to coal as a fuel 
for heating houses.” 

5. Prepare a topic on the history of 
thermometers. 

6. Possiblities of salesmanship in the 
field of heating, ventilating, and humid- 
ifying. 

7. Prepare a topic on thermostats, 
their construction and use. 

8. Make diagrams of any type of 
heating plant, labelling the parts. 

9. Prepare a topic on insulation— 
types, varieties, values, and uses. 

10. Review periodical articles bearing 
upon topics in the field of heating, ven- 
tilating, and humidifying. 
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11. Prepare a topic on fuels, giving 
types, heat values, economy, advantages 
and disadvantages in their use. 

12. Prepare a topic on matches. 

13. Prepare a topic on high temper- 
atures. 

14. Prepare a topic on fireless cook- 
ers. 

15. Prepare a topic on pressure cook- 
ers. 

16. Prepare a topic on the biog- 
raphies of famous scientists in this field. 

17. Explain the hot 
water heater for cars. 

18. Explain the Percoplate Boiler for 
steam heating plants. 

19. Gather experimental data from 
reports of health commission surveys in 
(1) the relation of ventilation to health, 
(2) the relation of humidification to 
health. 

20. Report on the various heat losses 

in a gas engine compared to the steam 
engine. 
"21. A balloon contains 3,000,000 cu. 
ft. of helium gas and the temperature is 
10°C. What volume of gas will escape 
when it flies in air whose temperature 
is) 2oniGie 

22. The kinetic energy of motion of 
an auto going 25 miles per hour, is 40,- 
000 ft. Ibs. How much heat energy in 
B. T. U. is developed by the brakes in 
stopping it. 

23. Explain the construction and 
principle of thermos bottles and investi- 
gate the efficiencies of different kinds. 


Tropic-Aire 


REFERENCES OTHER THAN TEXT*® 
BOOKS 
Hays, Jos. W.—How to Build Up Furnace 
Efficiency, Chicago. Jos. W. Hays, Rogers 
Park, 1916 
Hubbard & Severns—-Heating and Ventilating. 
Chicago: American Technical Society. 1927 
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STRANGE THINGS ARE HAPPENING 


The American School in the Years to Come 


FrepeErick P. Keppre. 


E know, most of us, that 
W strange things are happening 
at schools all over the world, 
at Oundle and Decroly, for example, 
or at Dalton and Winnetka and 
Omaha, or in New York City at the 
Lincoln and Walden schools. We 
can, if we like, dismiss any one of 
these schemes from our minds on the 
ground either that it emphasizes 
some element of the educational 
program out of all proportion to the 
rest, or that it costs too much for 
general adoption. On both counts, it 
wouldn’t be hard to make out a good 
case, but we must reckon with the 
progressive movement as a whole, as 
well as in its individual parts; and I 
can not see how any dispassionate ob- 
server can fail to realize that, taken 
as a whole, these experiments point 
to a profound modification of what 
we may call the norm of education. 
It would be a rash man who would 
speak with dogmatic confidence as to 
what these changes will be during 
say the next forty years. The safest 
stand is doubtless the one which I 
remember my grandmother used to 
take when she was asked as to the 
reality of a fire and brimstone hell. 
Her reply was always, ‘Wait and 
see.” But one can not make a 
magazine article out of that. 
If one tries at all, the best one can 


do is to review certain general tend- 
encies which seem significant, and 
then to hazard a guess as to the ways 
in which they will affect school life. 

The past forty years have been 
marked by many a violent discussion 
of educational questions. At first 
these discussions consisted wholly of 
assertions on one side or the other. 
Of course each assertion was based 
on the experience of an individual; 
but, after all, one man’s experience 
presents a very thin slice at the best, 
and one man’s judgment is neces- 
sarily colored by all sorts of personal 
complications. The day is well 
within the memory of most of my 
readers when the reign of assertion 
was first seriously threatened. It was 
a significant moment when Gonzalez 
Lodge brought to an end the futile 
discussions concerning Latin vocabu- 
laries by the process of counting the 
two thousand words that are ac- 
tually most frequently used in the 
texts which students read. ‘Two 
other pioneers, young men who had 
been reading Francis Galton, had 
much to do with the new order of 
things. They were Leonard Ayres, 
who was working at that time for the 
Russell Sage Foundation, and Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, then and now of 
Teachers College. Some of the first 
fruits of this new way of getting at 
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things, which followed the publica- 
tion in 1915 of Ayres’ ‘“‘Measure- 
ment of Spelling Ability”? and Thorn- 
dike’s studies in arithmetic, which 
followed shortly thereafter, were 
bizarre enough, and it was often easy 
for a scholar to laugh them out of 
court so far as his own specialty was 
concerned. But the technique has 
constantly improved, and is still im- 
proving, and we can count on educa- 
tional fact-finding as steadily dis- 
placing assertion in the years to come. 
ono 

Closely associated with the more 
scientific testing of performance is 
the measuring and recording of dif- 
ferences in individual capacity. The 
so-called psychological testing of 
the American army in 1918 and 
the nation-wide publicity which fol- 
lowed served to stimulate interest in 
this field; but in many ways the 
results were unfortunate. It would 
have been better if there had been 
further refinement and experimental 
application before the idea was 
brought so prominently to public 
attention. ‘Those with half knowl- 
edge rushed to the front and made 
all sorts of extravagant claims, and as 
these were disproved by experience, 
the testing program received a set- 
back. There is no question, however, 
that this kind of mental measure- 
ment also will have a profound 
influence on the life of the school. It 
is the accepted order in all the so- 
called progressive schools, and is 
rapidly being adopted in both public 
and private institutions. It has al- 
ready had two important results. 
For one thing, the problem child, 
so called, is less likely to waste the 
time of his classmates and wear out 
the nerves of his teacher. For an- 


other, the time of the pupil of out- 
standing natural ability is more 
likely to be used to advantage. 
Incidentally, as we learn to test and 
record the pupil’s native capacity 
and his performance, and to act on 
the information, isn’t it likely that 
the same process will be followed 
in the case of the teacher? 

The school is already being influ- 
enced by a change in the attitude of © 
the college. In the case of the more 
enlightened institutions, at any rate, 
college is no longer exerting a dead- 
ening pressure for uniformity upon 
school; but, as its own center of in- 
terest is shifting from the curriculum 
to the individual, an increasing desire 
is being manifested to work codper- 
atively with the schools in the devel- 
opment of worth-while individuals. 

Of special significanceis the study, 
just begun and to continue for seven 
years, in which the schools and col- 
leges of Pennsylvania are working 
with the Carnegie Foundation to 
point out, strengthen, and make con- 
sistent the vertical relationships for 
the individual, and to minimize the 
horizontal institutional emphasis 
that tends to segment education. 
The underlying idea is that a college 
mind can generally be recognized as 
such at an early age, and that its 
possessor should receive appropriate 
treatment, even at ten years. 

ow 

Personnel work was developed in 
industry to reduce the costs of an 
extravagant turnover. Its technique 
is being carried over into school 
affairs, and little by little, the school 
is learning to make measurable and 
comparable records, which will be 
far more.useful than the glowing but 
vague memories of head masters. 
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For fifty years—but not so very 
much longer—we have accepted class 
instruction as the. only conceivable 
type of instruction. The idea of the 
private tutor has been so closely con- 
noted with a combination of wealth 
and stupidity on the part of the 
pupil that, except at Oxford and 
Cambridge, no one gave even a 
thought to its existence. Neverthe- 
less, as Dean W. F. Russell has 
recently pointed out, if you take the 
world as a whole to-day, the pupils 
receiving individual instruction as 
compared with those in the class- 
room are much in the majority. 

Dean Russell is right, I think, in 
feeling that the library will before 
long replace the class-room as the 
center of school and college life. It 
will be a new kind of library, of 
course, and the teachers’ study) will 
be a part of it. 

To say that the school curriculum 
is receiving relatively less attention 
is not to say that it is receiving none. 
It is having so much that we may ex- 
pect to see it get worse before it gets 
better. About the most significant 
tendency, to my mind, is the growing 
realization of art as a normal factor 
in human life. The reorganization of 
the materials of instruction, impor- 
tant as it is, seems to me of relatively 
less significance, and the unfortunate 
place which the school now occupies 
in the struggle for the control of 
public opinion in the United States 
is, I am optimist enough to believe, a 
temporary one. 

A readjustment of responsibilities 
and opportunities as between the 
school and the home is already pretty 
well advanced, but even greater 
changes are doubtless coming. To 
summarize the factors already in evi- 
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dence: A small family, often a single 
child, versus a large one; the apart- 
ment versus the private house, with 
the elimination of the back yard and, 
by the same token, the rapid elimina- 
tion of chores from the farm, though 
just how profound the educative 
significance of those chores has been 
I was never very sure. Most funda- 
mental of all is the recognition that 
woman is developing an entirely new 
kind of life for which the old order, 
both in school and at home, offers a 
singularly poor preparation. 

We are coming to realize that 
school takes a very small part of a 
student’s time, but that his educa- 
tion occupies all of his waking hours 
—and perhaps his sleeping hours as 
well! One result of this realization is 
the flowering of such intermediate 
activities as the nursery school, the 
afternoon play-class, the boy scouts, 
the summer camp and the dude 
ranch, or the European trip, all of 
them, as the Supreme Court would 
say, affected with an educational 
interest. Is it fantastic to look for- 
ward to the time when the teacher 
will be offered and will accept general 
responsibility for the individual pu- 
pil much as that which a doctor 
accepts for a patient? And this is a 
responsibility which certainly is not 
limited to the time of the patient’s 
visits to the doctor. 

ono 

I am not trying to be Chester- 
tonian when I say that to learn about 
the teaching of children to-day, one 
must examine the adult education 
movement. It is only very recently 
that educators knew we had such a 
movement at all. Now they are 
studying the capacity of adults to 
learn, and they find by actual experi- 
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mentation that instead of dropping 
off rapidly after the early twenties as 
had been generally supposed, the 
normal adult can, if he wants to, go 
on learning well through middle life, 
with only slightly reduced capacity, 
perhaps one per cent a year. 

Think what it will mean to school 
and college when men come gradu- 
ally to understand this and to act 
accordingly. The teacher can turn 
from the consideration of quantity 
to the consideration of quality. To 
quote Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
whose, “‘Why Stop Learning?” deals 
with all these matters in a most 
stimulating fashion: “As adults 
more and more expect to go on 
learning, children may be less and 
less treated like small valises into 
which provisions for a long journey 
must be stuffed, no matter how the 
sides may bulge. To change the 
figure, at the start of life’s journey, 
one needn’t fill the tonneau with 
gasoline to the discomfort and per- 
haps danger of the passenger, since 
filling stations occur along the road. 

Let me say in passing that if, as 
seems very likely, the center of edu- 
cational interest for the next genera- 
tion will be the education of the 
adult, this wouldn’t in itself be a bad 
thing for school and college, which 
have had too many amateur critics 
during the generation just closing. 

To summarize the modifying fac- 
tors as I see them: In the face of 
problems men are coming to look for 
the facts instead of listening for the 
voice of authority. Not only do they 
recognize that individual differences 
exist—like the Shah of Persia when, 
after being invited to the Derby, he 
announced “‘It has long been known 
to me that one horse can run faster 


than another”—but they are also 
recognizing that these differences 
can be measured and recorded, and 
the records used in the interest of 
the individual. Attention is shifting 
from the curriculum, and more slowly 
from the class, to the individual stu- 
dent; and the college is abandoning 
its attitude of patronage and control 
and is beginning to work with the 
school in his interest. Man was a 
feeling animal before he became a 
reasoning one and the school is com- 
ing to see that more time must be 
found for art, music and kindred 
studies. 

In our rapidly shifting social 
fabric, the school must realize that 
its particular share of the common 
responsibility for future progress 
must change almost from day to day. 
It must realize also that the few 
hours that the child spends under its 
direct control must be adjusted and 
constantly readjusted to the other 
factors in his development. 

The power to learn is a power 
which persists through active life and 
conscious self-education may be, and 
more and more will be, a life-long 
process. Schools and colleges will do 
their particular share of the job 
better if they will leave something— 
a good deal in fact—to the future. 

oH 

Now let me make my guess as to 
what all this will come to. I make it 
in the light of these general trends, 
tempered doubtless by a comparison 
of my own school-days with those of 
my children. First, school will be 
regarded not as a preparation for 
life, but in John Dewey’s words, as 
an essential part of life itself. What 
we will call sound education will bethe 
optimum development of an individ- 
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ual child, an optimum not to be 
measured by any predetermined 
formula. His load will be adjusted 
not to any curriculum, but to his own 
capacities. Those who think that in 
the aggregate this load will not only 
be different but will be lighter than at 
present, will be fooled if the school 
does its job well, and that means 
very largely not overdoing it. 

Nothing will be regarded as quite 
so important as health, bodily and 
mental, and the happiness which 
comes from the combination. Dis- 
cipline will not be forgotten, but it 
- will be to a far greater degree self- 
discipline than is now believed possi- 
ble. In his social relations, which 
will be regarded as of primary 
importance, the object will be to fit 
the environment to the child, not the 
other way round as is so often the 
case to-day. It should be a point of 
conscience with the schoolmaster to 
pass along a pupil for whom he 
cannot provide the most favorable 
environment. 

Probably the best nucleus around 
which to develop the qualities we 
desire will remain the orderly learn- 
ing of things worth while in them- 
selves and useful as a foundation for 
further learning, but the teacher of 
the future will recognize that such 
learning, good as it may be, is only 
a by-product. The real objective is 
a growing human being who is hon- 
est with himself and with others, 
who is as free as it is possible for him 
to be in this imperfect world from 
conscious and unconscious inhibi- 
tions and taboos and all the rest; 
whose natural curiosity—and every 
normal child has it—has not been 
killed, but encouraged to develop so 
freely that it will go on working 
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throughout his life. It is far more 
important that he should have 
learned the satisfaction of knowing 
something thoroughly or doing some- 
thing well, than what that particular 
thing may be; more important that 
he should have acquired the habit of 
reading than that he should have 
read any particular texts; that he 
should see what his eyes show him 
and not what he is told to look for; 
that he should form his own mind 
and ideals rather than that they 
should be formed for him more or 
less effectively by chapel addresses, 
for example, or by the pressure of 
stimulated school spirit. 

In all this, what part is to be 
played by the seasoned teacher of 
to-day—and by seasoned teacher I 
mean the man or woman who has 
been brought up under the old order? 
First, he must make himself aware 
of all these changing tendencies. 
Whether he likes them is beside the 
point. His function, and it seems to 
me a fundamentally important one, 
is to see that in the changes which are 
already taking place, and which will 
come in greater measure, what is 
sound and tried and proved in the 
old is not lost in the shuffle. If, on 
the other hand, the seasoned teacher 
shuts his eyes and grits his teeth and 
fights to hold everything which he 
has been brought up with, he has a 
good chance of losing it all. If he 
takes the trouble to understand what 
the innovator is trying to do, and 
will give him credit for a sincerity 
equal to his own, then and only 
then can he do his bit toward saving 
the best of the old, toward toning 
down the extravagances of the new, 
and finally toward the highly diffi- 
cult job of fitting the two together. 
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